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Coupling 


some rugged 
individualists 


WOM HUSKIES TO CHEMICALS, the behavior of a team 
| depends on how it is tied together. Hexylene 
Glycol, produced from petroleum, is a coupling agent 
that ties some notably uncooperative materials into a 
smooth-running team. 


Take, for instance, automotive brake fluids, a blend 
of several chemicals, Under extreme temperatures 
these chemicals may actually separate and braking 
action becomes less efficient. With Hexylene Glycol 
in the blend, team harmony is assured. The chemi- 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK @ SAN FRANCISCO 
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cals hold together. Good brake action is maintain: 

In dry cleaning, too, Hexylene Glycol hitches so 
water, and cleaning solvents for a three-way attac! 
on stains. Other products —cutting oils and textile- 
treating compounds are better because of its depend 
able coupling action. 

Production of Hexylene Glycol is another exampl 
of She!l Chemical’s partnersaip with industry and 
agriculture. Application of petroleum chemistry t 
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your needs is our constant purpose. 





OW 
do we 


ft in? 


NEXT TIME you step into a Bell tele- 
phone booth (alone, we hope) take 
a good look around... 


At the telephone, the directory 
nearby, the overhead light, the elec- 
tric fan... at the booth itself from 
which wires run that connect you 
to millions of other telephones. 


THEY ALL COME from us at Western 
Electric. It’s our job —as the manu- 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 











System—to provide almost every- 
thing Bell telephone people use in 
your service. 


SOME THINGS we manufacture Ou- 
selves —the rest we buy from other 
manufacturers. Our test is: which 
way can we assure the Bell tele- 
phone companies of highest quality 
at lowest cost? On. telephones, 
switchboerds, cable, electronic ap- 
paratus, and so on, we can best meet 


this test in our own factories —so we 
make them. But fans, office equip- 
ment, tools and a host of other things 
can best be made by others who spe- 
cialize in their production—so we 
buy them. 


THAT'S HOW WE FiT into the Bell 
System. We do our job well—and 
that’s one reason whv telephone 
service has gone up so much less 
in price than other things you buy. 

















VeEDet »-ROOT | 


Here’s a counter whose ‘‘count- -ability” revs, strokes, pieces, Or what do you want to 

challenges your imagination. For this count? Write: 

counter records, on a separate counting unit, 

the production of 1, 2, 3, or more shifts. The VEEDER- -ROOT INCORPORATED 

additional 4th unit can be used as a run OF othe Neme That Counts” 

batch counter. These Veeder- -3- HARTFORD 2, connecticut 

Convertible Shift Counters are i New York 19, N. Y. © Chicage 6, iil. * Greenville, $. C. 

to a wide variety of production —" to Montreal 2, Canade ° Dundee, Scotland Wa \ 
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count in practically any unit desi Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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St. cree Hospital, Trenton, N. J. The new 
$3,000,000 8-story addition, shown at left, is 
now Soles construction. Architects and En 
ineers: Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, Chicago. 
leating Contractor; Wm. F. Hindley Co., 
Trenton. Operation of Hospital is under the 
direction of the Sisters of the Third Order of 
St. Francis. 


Meets Hospital 
Heating Needs 


Balanced Heating . . . Outdoor Thermo- 
stat Control . . . Continuous Steam Flow 
..» First applied to modernize older 
buildings .. . Now in new addition. 


Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, 
Chicago Architects and Engineers 
noted for their hospital work, are 
the creators of the completely mod- 
ern addition now being erected 
alongside the older buildings of 
famed St. Francis Hospital. This 
new addition will have modern 
controlled steam heating incorpor- 
ating the proven principles adopted 
in modernizing the original vacuum 
heating installation in the existing 
buildings. 


The three original buildings, the 
most recent completed in 1927, 
were overheated, indicating fuel 
waste and involving considerable 
maintenance. In 1949 the original 
system was changed to a Webster 
Electronic Moderator System by 
= G. Carr Co., Inc., Trenton 
eating contractor. 

Reporting results, Chief Engineer 
A. P. Scharer said that the moderni- 
zation was paid for out of fuel oil 
savings in less than two years. 
Further, these older buildings are 
comfortably heated, with absence 
of overheating in mild weather. 


Is your hospital in need of modern- 
ization? It will cost you nothing to 
investigate. Ask to see your 
Webster Representative, 

Address Dept. BW 82 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cices 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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“Controlled-by the weather” 





A PICTURE IN A MINUTE 
THANKS TO TAPE 


6 different “Scotch” Pressure-Sensitive Tapes do 7 vital jobs in each 


roll of Polaroid film to make this amazing camera possible 








Every arrow points to a “Scotch” Brand How does Polaroid know which “Scotch” 
Pressure-Sensitive Tape doing what only a Pressure-Sensitive Tape is best for each 
tape could do! And as the Polaroid people need? Easy. They work with 3M Engineers, 
will tell you, their picture-in-a-minute men trained in tape techniques, men who can 
camera wouldn’t work unless each one of draw from over 300 tape formulations to 
these tapes performed its job exactly right. meet the strictest requirements of industry. 

There are thin tapes and thick tapes, And just as these 3M Engineers have 
tapes with adhesive on both sides, tapes worked with Polaroid, they have worked 

with special backings. They all work to- with thousands of other manufacturers 

ve om 2 get ." : 





gether to make the Polaroid-Land camera large and small. They can help you save 
—and its amazing film—a modern engineer- with tape, too—at no cost or obligation. 
ing masterpiece, For more information, mail the coupon. 








... AND TAPE WORKS MORE WONDERS FOR INDUSTRY THAN YOU'D EVER BELIEVE! 
~- te 


TAPE THAT OUTZIPS ZIPPERS: Tough TAPE THAT CHANNELS TRAFFIC: Stor- TAPE THAT HOLDS ITS OWN: No water 
corrugated containers are ope ned quick as a age areas and traffic lanes are quickly marked is needed whe n corrugated containers are 
pack of cigarettes by a “Scotch” Brand tape on factory floors with this tough “Scotch” sealed with a “‘Scotch’”’ Brand tape made of 
made of super-strong rayon filaments. Re- Brand tape made from plastic film. Remem- kraft paper. Adhesive is water-resistant, too. 
member; tape can streamline packaging. ber: tape can resist abrasion. Remember: tape can seal lo stay. 


REG. U.S pat. OFF. 


BRAND 


...over 300 pressure-sensitive tapes for every industrial use! 


The term “Soot« on” and the plaid design are registered o ee ademarks for, the more than 300 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by Minnesota } a & Mfg. Co., 
St r a 1 6, Mir sleo makers of “Seotch’ Sound Recording Tape Underseal’’ Rubberize nd Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety-Walk p Surtacing, 
} Abrasive s, "SM" Adhesives. General Eaport 122 fad St, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 








TAPE THAT MAKES A SANDWICH: Tex- TAPE THAT SPARKS SALES: Keys to open OVER 85 DISPENSERS—like this manual 
tile mills ‘‘sandwich” hundreds of parallel coffee cans are held in place with a strip of ly-operated box-sealer that handles up to 60 
warp threads between two strips of a special “Scotch” Brand tape made of acetate fibre. units a minute—are ready to speed applica 
“Scotch” Brand tape for transfer to the Backing of tape takes printed sales message. tion of “Scotch” Brand tapes. If necessary 
loom. Remember: tape can speed handling. Remember: tape can help you sell. we'll even design the dispenser you need! 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. BW-83 
GET THE. ANSWERS TO YOUR gop pe teem 
QUESTIONS ON TAPE eee FREE! I would like to know more about tape for 


Jot your question down on this coupon, 
and mail it with your letterhead today. 
A 3M Engineer will be glad to help 
you—show you new ways to save with Name 
“Scotch” Pressure-Sensitive Tapes. No pibdiootn City Say ee 
charge or obligation, of course. . 
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Bissell Carpet Sweeper tops emerge three abre: 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Re ae 5 


Vacuum cleaner housings like these 
are typical of the parts that can be 
finished automatically at rates from 
540 to 4320 pieces per hour on the 
DeVilbiss chain-on-edge machine. 


Parts traveling on oV erhead conveyors, 
such as these panels, can be quickly 
coated both front and back with any 
material on DeVilbiss Automatic 
Vertical Transverse machines. 





DeVilbiss Rotar 


spray a great variety of in 


Automatic 


ucts economically and quik 
lute uniformity. The ope: 
load and unload the tabl 


Machines 


istrl il prod 


MA ith abso- 
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your next step to 


prin? 


SOFT GOODS 


With Automatic Horizontal Transverse 
Machines, products can be coated at 
rates varying from 3,000 to 14,000 
square feet per hour. Here, fabric is 
spray-coated uniformly and quickly. 


bow 


aaa 


Three men now handle the work of nine at the Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co., as DeVilbiss automatic spraying cuts painting 
labor costs 75 and reduces rejects to a negligible number. 


Production requirements at Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, call for 1200 
painted metal sweeper tops per 


hour. 


Before Bissell installed a De- 
Vilbiss automatic horizontal trans- 
verse machine, the job was han- 
dled manually in three spray 
booths. Nine workers were needed 
to keep up production — rejects 
ran 10%. Now, with the machine, 
only three men are required and 
the percentage of rejects is so low 
that Bissell doesn’t keep records 


on them any more! 


How about your company? Is 


there a job out in the shop that 


could benefit from the high speed 
the smooth, uniform finishes 
DeVilbiss automatic spray-paint 
ing equipment brings about? 
Whether you're working with 
flat objects, parts traveling on over 
head conveyors or parts that re 
quire both inner and outer coat 
ings, you'll find DeVilbiss has a 
wide variety of standardized auto 


matic machines to serve you. 


Your local DeVilbiss represent 
ative can give you full details on 
available automatic equipment as 
well as DeVilbiss spray guns, air 
compressors, hose and connection 
Why not make a note to call him 


while it’s still fresh in your mind 


THE DeVitBiss COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ontario * London, England * Santa Clara, Collif, 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeEVILBISS 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Throughout the United States, Canada and the World 








Te You, 


if you make EN Belden's Golden Anniversary Means 
motors and er — product performance that can 


come only from a “know-how 
that has grown through actual 


50 
gener ator S$ er y gervice since the early days 


of the electrical industry. 
—an ability to co-oper- 
ate in pioneering new 
wires to meet or an- 
ticipate industry's 
growing needs. 
In the years 
that follow 
This Belden 
Program Is 


—TO BE 
CONTINUED 


AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS with a specialized magnet wire— 


developed specifically for your requirements. 


CUT COSTS in lowered pibdeceion waste 
and fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut 
costs by reducing customer complaints— 
cutting repair comebacks—assure low-cost 
maintenance and customer good will. 


CuT COSTS: specify Belden 
Magnet Wire. Check its advan- 
tages with Belden engineers, 


today. 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 
4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


There is 
plus protection 
in Belden 
Magnet Wire 


Belden WIREMAKER M INDUSTRY 








READERS REPORT 


Bogart Miscast 


Dear Sir: 

Your story on motion picture stars in 
relation to the provision in the tax 
laws, which allowed immunity on an 
18-month foreign job schedule [BW 
Aug.1’53,p78], noted the name of 
Humphrey Bogart. The undersigned 
represents Mr. Bogart’s production com 
pany, Santana Productions. . . . 

Bogart, who went to Europe first to 
star in The African Queen eal could 
have remained overseas had he wished, 
returned to America, worked in several 
films, and then returned to Europe for 
Beat the Devil. Bogart has privately 
and publicly stated that he did not avail 
himself of the 18-month privilege, and 
never had any intention of so doing 

W. F. Biowirz 
WILLIAM BLOWITZ & MAGDALENI 

MASKEL 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


Paper in Peru 


Dear Sir: 

I read with great interest an article 
in the Aug. 1 issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
(page 48) entitled Sugar Cane Waste 
Makes Good Reading. The last sen- 
tences concern our company: “In Peru, 
W. R. Grace & Co. has a small plant 
turning out paper products. Its main 
products are bags, boxes, and paper 
board, but it also has a small newsprint 
capacity.” 

In an earlier paragraph you state that 
the proposed Louisiana plant will have 
a daily capacity of 50 tons. Our plant 
is producing more than 60 tons of 
paper daily and is being expanded year 
by year... . We have been successfully 
producing paper and paper products 
from bagasse for 15 years; the Louisiana 
plant is not yet in operation 

J. Peter Grace, Jr. 
PRESIDENT 
W. R. GRACE & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


CIO News Doesn't Count 


Dear Sir: 

The Analysis of Discord contained 
in the Labor Angle column of susiness 
week, Aug. 8 issue (page 115), is a 
departure from the usually astute writ- 
ing to be found in BW... . 

Perhaps this particular Labor Angle 
will make more sense if read with 3-D 
glasses; as written, it caused a certain 
amount of hilarity here . . . where we 
try to write the news of this organiza- 
tion as we see it without regard to 
name-counting. 


The July 27 issue of The CIO News, 
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New show-window package 


attracts bigger crowd of buyers! 


Because product visibility is of vital importance in the 
sale of self-service items, a window carton which lets 
consumers see the rich, appetizing color and texture of 
the product itself is big news in the ice cream industry. 

Now, after more than two years of experimental re- 
search, a pint carton with a large window of Sylvania 
Cellophane has been developed which permits mechan- 
ical filling on standard high speed packaging machines. 

First to use this ingenious new window package 
was Richman Ice Cream Company. In advance market 
tests, the new carton outsold Richman’s former si 
carton by two tc one! 

The moistureproof quality of the 300 MSB Sylv ania 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Cellophane used for the die-cut panel prevents any 
shrinkage due to dehydration, and the extreme tough- 
ness of the cellophane window enables the package to 
retain its attractive appearance during storage and 
display. There is no difficulty due to frosting. 

Packaging costs, including three-color printing, are 
about equal to an opaque carton containing a five-color 
reproduction of the contents. 

If you would like help in developing a faster-selling 
package for your product, talk with your Sylvania 
representative. or write our Market Development De- 
partment. Sylvania Division, American Viscose Cor- 
poration, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Pa, 


(o 





SYLVANIA DIVISION, AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 





Modern design often needs the long sweeping curves and unusual 
contours which have created new problems for industry. Radial 
Draw Forming Machines are solving this challenge — accurately 
and economically. 

Production of components for trucks and buses, military and civilian 
aircraft, are only a few of the present Radial Draw Forming Ma- 
chinery applications. The full potential of this Advanced Metal Form- 
ing Technique rests with YOU and the future of modern design. 


THE CYRIL (236 3)9 7 (1) company 


MANUFACTURERS of METAL FORMING MACHINERY 
32360 AURORA ROAD... SOLON, OHIO 
(Located in the Greater Cleveland Area) 


Sagi ees Lat: Tataeeease agen ORR ey : Y 
ss oe eee ee a Se ee ee 


THE CYRIL BATH COMPANY, 32360 Aurora Road, Solon, Ohio 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your free catalogue on 
Radial Draw Forming Contract Forming 
(CF-382) (CF-750) 
without obligating me in any way 


? 
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which underwent your “content analy- 
sis,” was produced during a week in 
which Reuther was touring Europe; 
Carey and Quill were in Israel; and the 
editor . . . was vacationing. . It so 
happened that Reuther wasn’t produc- 
ing news, and that unions and CIO 
committees headed by Carey and Quill 
were. . . . No plots, no finagling, no 
hidden meanings, no secret directives 
were involved. 

Let the record show that Reuther 
has never given orders to The CIO 
News as to the treatment of news or 
editorial matter in the paper, nor has 
any other CIO officer. 

Ordinarily . . . the head of a labor 
organization, as its principal spokesman, 
tends to be the person most usually 
identified with it, in both the labor 
press and the general press. But to 
draw conclusions from such incomplete 
data as one issue of The CIO News is 
obviously absurd. 

I hope the summer news slump will 
soon be over, and that BW can get back 
to its usually excellent reporting of 
labor and business news. As for us, 
The CIO News will continue to write 
copy on the typewriter, not on the 
adding machine! 

Henry C. I LeIsHer 
EDITOR 
THE CIO NEWS 
WASHINGION, D. C. 


Shortcuts for Slowpokes 


Dear Sir: 

Consulting laboratories are now help 
ing the ‘‘slowpokes” in industry to get 
into the field of radioactives as men 
tioned in your article on Tracerlab 
| BW —Jul.25°53,p68). The short cuts 
to industrial research, development and 
testing are available without the need 
of specialized company personne! and 
high budgets. 

Harnessing the atom for industry is 
one of the many services that ind 
pendent research organizations offer 

SHEPHERD STIGMAN 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In Praise of Windows 


Dear Sir: 

Everyone has read . . . of the inferno 
created within the General Motors auto 
matic transmission plant when an ex 
plosion occurred . . . [BW —Aug.22'53, 
p28]. Reports are that many of the 
workers smashed windows in order to 
escape a horrible death. I am sure that 
those people, and their families and 
friends, are glad that the structure in 
which they worked was not in a win- 
dowless building. With solid masonry 
walls, their chance to escape the 
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s gambling still in fashion ? 


Luck isn’t always a lady in the high- 
stake game of high fashion. Just ask 
any manufacturer in the ready-to- 
wear business. 

To hedge its bets, the Fashionbilt 
Garment Company (Kansas City, 
Mo.), one of the fashion leaders in 
the ready-to-wear field, wanted to 
know how its styles were moving 
early in the season. Where sales were 
too slow, informed management 
could cancel or curtail production. 

Without adequate order analysis, 
Fashionbilt was miscalculating by 
anywhere from 300 to 400 garments 
a year. That was before modern 
McBee Keysort methods arrived 


with stitch-in-time controls. Now, 
with twice the volume, Fashionbilt’s 
figures were off by only four on last 
year’s final recap. 

Keysort has more than paid for 
itself by elimination of over-cutting 
of cloth. 

Keysort Order and Shipment An- 
alysis Cards, one for each garment, 
are prepared from the salesmen’s 
order sheets. These cards, speedily 
and easily sorted by regular office 
personnel without costly machines, 
enable Fashionbilt to analyze orders 
on hand at any time. Shipments 
move out promptly without a delay 
for invoicing. Invoice and merchan- 
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dise go out the same day. 

Fashionbilt’s production has dou- 
bled with no need for additional help 
in the shipping department. 

No other system could give Fash- 
ionbilt—or any firm—such accurate 
management controls at Keysort’s 
low cost. Leading executives in al- 
most every kind of business use 
McBee methods today to save time, 
money, work and worry. That's why 
McBee sales have multiplied tenfold 
in the past few short years 

The trained McBee representative 
near you will show you how McBee 
methods can help you. Ask him to 
drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 


2 


Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 











Push-button brushing 
deburrs 1400 parts per hour 


The Ayblow here was to remove feather burrs from a machined 


slot in aluminum ammunition components .. . fast. By a hand method, output 
was only 360 per hour and results were not uniform. 


With the help of the Osborn Brushing Analyst, the company built the 
rotating fixture shown above, equipped with three Osborn Master» Wheel 
brushes. Parts are placed on pins on clockwise-rotating table. Brush A, ro- 
tating clockwise, deburrs the corner of one side of slot. Brush B, rotating 
counterclockwise, deburrs the other side corner. Brush C deburrs the bottom 
corner. Slots come clean and smooth... at a rate of 1400 per hour! 

Find out how power brushing can improve your product deburring, clean- 
ing and finishing! Call the OBA or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept, A-18,5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio, 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 


12 





holocaust would have been practically 
mb... 

These thoughts have come to mind 
after reading this paragraph on page 72 
of your Aug. 8 issue: “The modern 
industrial building is an unadorned one- 
story job built of noncombustible ma- 
terials, Its expanse of floor space is unin- 
terrupted by columns. Since lighting 
and air conditioning have reached a 
high state of development, it doesn't 
even need windows. Architects esti- 
mate that such design can save between 
5% and 10% of total construction 
costs.” 

In the face of definite proof that 
workers do not like buildings which 
have solid walls, there is still an ad 
vocacy of them by certain minority 
groups in the construction field. Some 
plants which have been built in such a 
manner have had to be remodeled to in- 
clude windows in order to keep the 
employees happy. Such design of plants 
in which millions of people spend their 
working hours is contrary to the trend 
which you see everywhere for the 
greater use of clear glass in homes, 
office buildings, schools, hospitals, 
apartment buildings, and automobiles. 
People want to see out, and wanted to 
in an increasing degree ever since they 
first escaped from the gloominess of 
GavGee «+ « 

FRANKLYN R. HAwkINs 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Chrysler in 3-D 


Dear Sir: 

Jerome H. Stone of Stone Container 
Corp. [BW —Aug.1'53,p8 ims that 
his 3-D movie is the “first 3-D business 
movie to be shown anywher 

For the record, I would like 
attention to the fact that 
Motors Corp. exhibited a 3-D movie 
at the World’s Fair at Flushing Mead 
ows in 1939, 


] 
nr 


LEON ARD KROLL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Economists’ Retreat 


Dear Sir: 

I was very much interested in your 
article, Haven for World Trade Think- 
ing, in your Aug. 8 issue, page 100. 
Merrill Center fills a need in this coun- 
try*today, which is invaluable 

Charles E. Merrill should be con- 
gratulated on his conception of the 
project and his generosity in maintain- 
ing It. 

M. R. Wi1son 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
'HE WILSON SPRING CO., INC. 
NEWARK, N, J. 
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Success likes to 
rub shouldere 


with success... 


That’s not only human... it’s good business. It’s why we have built 
one success solidly on top of another—totem-pole fashion. 

It’s why successful customers have come to us. It’s why success has 
come to our customers in greater measure. 

Because we have revolutionized railroad car loading methods, sav- 
ing railroads and shippers millions of dollars annually .. . because we 
play a prominent role in the automotive industry, solving truck load- 
ing, heating and ventilating problems . .. because we have wrested 
new and better products from wood, producing both natural wood 
and interwoven wood fibre battery separators, and sandwiching 
veneers into top-grade Douglas Fir Plywood... because we've served 
the military in so many ways, as prime and sub-contractors ... and 
because we've lent a helping: hand to many companies, in product 
development and custom manufacturing ... we feel an exuberant 
sense of challenge when a customer brings us a new problem to solve. 

We take pride in the products we make. But we take delight in 
probing for ways to make better ones. 

If you’ve found success in the fields we serve... or are looking for 
success ... let us match our products against your needs and match 
our wits against your problems. Evans Products Company, Dept. B-s 
Plymouth, Michigan. Plants at Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay and Rose- 
burg, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 


PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 
Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment ® Automotive Heaters 
Parts & Stampings ¢ Douglas Fir Plywood 
Battery Separators ® Dimension Lumber & Wood Products 


Gas & Oil Home Heaters and Floor Furnaces 





IDEAS FOR INDUSTRY 


Mixing chopped Fiberglas yarns with gypsum plaster helps makers of gypsum wallboard to almost 
double the board's impact resistance! 


Fiberglas reinforcements are used in gypsum wallboard to replace 
such conventional fillers as cellulose fibers, cork, wood pulp, etc. They 
permit significant product improvement at no increase in price. 


Previous to their adaption into the general line of gypsum board, 

they had been used to increase the fire resistance ratings of special 

gypsum boards by as much as 300%. They proved ideally suited for 

this application because they do not burn, because they retain 

their great tensile strength even at high temperatures and help 
reduce shrinkage of the gypsum core. 


Improved flexibility. Fiberglas reinforcements 
help hold the board’s gypsum « together, 
increase its flexural strength and resiliency. 
Means easier handling, greater r« tance to 
cracking, chipping of edges and other damage. 








For tougher gypsum wallboard: 


eason well with Fiberglas yarns” 


You'll be hearing a lot before long about this 
new, improved gypsum wallboard. For this is 
gypsum board that’s been ‘‘seasoned well with 
Fiberglas yarns’ —a board that builders say is 
tougher, better to nail, longer-lasting than gyp- 
sum board has ever been before! 

It’s the chopped Fiberglas yarns that make 
the big difference. They’re light, incombustible, 
rotproof. Above all, they have exceptional ten- 
sile strength. 

When chopped and mixed with gypsum plas- 
ter, these Fiberglas yarns form a reinforcing 
network which holds the gypsum core together 
—gives the board added resistance against im- 
pact ... improved nailability . . . greater resili- 


ence. Net result? Quicker, easier wall construc- 
tion that looks better and lasts longer! 

More and more industries are using Fiberglas 
textile products in their product improvement 
programs. They’re being admixed, for example, 
not only with gypsum but also with magnesia, 
asbestos, plaster of paris, ceramic powders and 
other raw materials to make products better, 
save manufacturing costs, conserve materials 
that may be in short supply. 

Interesting and idea-provoking case histories 
of uses like these are available in booklet form. 
Why not write today for your free copy of 
“Solving Product Improvement Problems with 
Fiberglas Admixtures.”’ 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


Textile Products Division, 16 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FiBeRGLAS 


*Fiberglas is the trade mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation for a 
variety of products made of or with fibers of glass. 


leading a great new industry forward 


Resistance to shock. The high tensile strength 
(well over 200,000 psi) of the Siament of 
glass from which Fiberglas reinfo 
made helps give Fiberglas-reinfc 
board up to 80% greater resistance to he ock 


Cut-outs break clean. Trimming out for electrical 
outlets, etc., is easier, neater, because the 
Fiberglas reinforcements help keep the gyp- 
sum core from chipping off. Reinforced board 
is easy to score-and-snap or to saw. 


Better nailability. Fiberglas-reinforced gypsum 
board is less brittle, doesn’t flake as readily 
during nailing. N ails hold better, too; reduces 
likelihood of unsightly pop-ups by nailheads. 
Installations look better . . . longer. 
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Putting Air to Work For Bell Telephone: delicate relays and switches thrive on dirt-free air. 


Electronic Air Cleaning 
IMPROVES YOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Every time you dial a number, over 
900 tiny contacts are set in motion. A 
speck of dirt in any of them may delay 
your call, so offices must be kept clean. 
That's why Bell gives their equipment 
the “kid glove” treatment. 


In many Bell System exchanges in cen- 
ters of heavy industry, Westinghouse 
PRECIPITRON®, the electronic § air 
cleaner, keeps air at its highest purity. 
It traps the fine particles of dust and 
dirt which pass right through conven- 


tional filters. Result: better service for 
you; reduced maintenance costs for 
the exchange. 

Chances are airborne dirt is costing 
you money. For example, in cleaning 
expense, in rejects, in damage to equip- 
ment or processes. For help on prob- 
lems of air cleaning, air handling or air 
conditioning call your Westinghouse- 
Sturtevant office. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Sturtevant Division, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR HANDLING 


is parti i 8 5 9 al aa uae Westinghouse ______. 
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Dirty Plates Clean Plates 


PRECIPITRON is the most efficient commercial air 
cleaner available. All dirt particles receive an elec- 
tric charge, are attracted and cling to collector 
plates of opposite polarity. Periodically they are 
flushed down the drain. 

Photo above left shows amount of dirt collected 
On PRECIPITRON plates after 244 weeks. Photo at 
right shows plates after cleaning. 


























BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Business this summer has been the best for any summer on record. 


AUG. 29, 1953 True, there have been a few soft spots. But, so far, these weaknesses 
j : have shown little sign of being contagious. 


Right there you have the cause of today’s tight money. And, if busi- 
ness keeps on rolling, money will stay tight. 








Autumn’s upturn in borrowing has barely got under way. 


Yet banks already feel the pinch on their lendable funds. They pared 
A BUSINESS WEEK their borrowings from the Federal Reserve earlier; the member banks that 
report each week kept their draft on the Fed under $1-billion for a nine- 

week period during June, July, and early August. 


SERVICE But, by Aug. 12, they had topped the billion level once more. 





Federal Reserve authorities remain sensitive to money tightness. 


They aren’t supporting Treasury bonds, but they still are watchdogs 
over the market. And they don’t want to pinch business unduly. 

So, in the week ended Aug. 19, they pumped $25-million into the 
credit stream through direct purchases of Treasury bills. This was their 
first such open-market operation since early June. 


But don’t look for the Fed to continue underwriting credit expansion— 
particularly if inflationary signs should develop. 


Uncle Sam will compete with business this fall for whatever money 
the banks and investors have on hand. 











Treasury receipts will be running behind outgo, perhaps to the tune 
of $10-billion to $12-billion. That means big borrowing before tax pay- 
ments begin to erase the red ink next spring. 

On top of that, the government has to roll over about $35-billion in 
maturities; that isn’t new money, but it has its impact. 
a 


Efforts of the Treasury to live within its $275-billion debt limit have a 
money market significance. 












Limited in his power to float new loans, Secretary George M. Hum- 
phrey will draw down Treasury deposits with the banks to a bare minimum. 
This will mean slightly less bank money for private loans. 


+. 
Business, for its part, has started to borrow right on schedule. 


So far, the loans of Federal Reserve member banks in leading cities 
have been running ahead even of the breakneck pace a year ago. 


Business loans jumped $269-million in the first half of August. Last 
year, the increase was cnly $144-million in that period. (Since the end of 
June, new loans have topped repayments by $115-million; in the same 
1952 period, they ran $55-million behind repayments.) 


Father Knickerbocker, to the surprise of practically no one, seems 
to be losing some of his pre-eminence as banker to business. 


Loans by New York City banks, in five of the last six autumns, have 


trailed the rise for the country at large. So far this fall, this trend seems 
PAGE 17 once again to be in evidence. 
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Repayments (notably by sales finance companies) still top new loans. 
— 


Consumers and real estate buyers are finding the banks fussier. 

Bankers have increased their direct loans to consumers by only $82- 
million since the end of June; the increase over the same period last year 
was $160-million. Mortgage loans are up $39-million contrasted with a 
rise of $76-million last year. 

Everywhere banks are tougher about down payments and installments. 


Credit needs of consumers, over-all, may be less this fall than last. 
A year ago, we had the “catch-up” after the end of Regulation W. 

But the sources of consumer credit won’t dry up (even though banks 
have tightened terms and are lending less direct to customers). Advances 
to consumers still amount to about 20% of all the loans banks have out- 
standing—against an 18% ratio at this time last season. 

Beyond that, banks have been anything but niggardly toward the 
sales finance companies. These installment finance lenders have added more 
than $500-million to their bank debt in a year—and it’s still rising. 


This, in fact, is one of the biggest items in banks’ loan growth. 
+ 


Consumers go right on buying, with or without credit. 


July retail sales, for the tenth consecutive month, topped the $14. 
billion level (after allowance for seasonal variations). 

The margin of gain over a year ago, after shrinking in the spririg 
and early summer, widened to 5% in July (against 3% in June, 47% 3 in 
May). 

e 

Total retail sales for the third quarter should have no trouble at 
all showing a wide gain over last year—because the steel strike cut supplies 
of hard goods available to consumers a year ago. 

Last year’s third-quarter sales were estimated by the Dept. of Com- 
merce at $40%4-billion (without seasonal adjustment). This year’s should 
run $2%-billion to $3-billion better than that. 


But, in the fourth quarter, it will be another story. 


Last year, stores broke all previous records by a mile with sales of 
$45%,-billion. Autos and other durable goods were making up for time 
lost during the steel strike. 


Even a modest gain over those months will be a real achievement. 
a 


Some industrial gains are narrowing. July figures were way ahead, 
due partly to the stee) strike a year ago. Thus electric power output, 
15% and more ahead not long ago, now is up only 9%. 


Factory employment—now 1'-million higher than before the steel 
strike last year—will bear watching if you’re fearful about business. 


More than 17.1-million are working in factories. July showed little or 
no seasonal decline from earlier months. And those workers, the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics says, were averaging $71.50 a week. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 29, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 








In our new bauxite mines in Jamaica there is enough 
rich aluminum bearing ore to last more than half a century. 

Our increased supply of bauxite is only part of our vast 
expansion. This year our many plants will turn out over 25% 
of all the aluminum made in this country. This is twice as 








much as the whole industry produced before World War II. 





We are proud of the leading part we are playing in the 
most vital and exciting of all American industries today. 








For, aluminum is not only revolutionizing American mani 

facturing —it is revolutionizing American living. In thousand 

and thousands of useful products, aluminum is taking the 
place of other metals —:making these products better —and 
cheaper. 


Because of aluminum, a brighter future lies ahead. We 
are continuing to expand —and to work with manufacturers 
to turn aluminum’s unlimited opportunities into realities, 


Kaiser Aluminum 


America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 





Now! Quiet both kinds of noise with one 
simple acoustical treatment! 


Bigelow Cushionlok carpet absorbs up to 90% 


of floor noise! 


This good-looking, long-wearing acoustical car} 
is specially constructed to absorb up to 90°, of { 
nerve-jarring noises created by footsteps, fa 
objects, moving furniture, etc. 


Deadens reverberated 
sound, too! 


Bigelow Cushionlok quiets the din and clatter 
caused by voices, machines, buzzers, etc. It has 
an amazingly high sound-absorption coeffi 


that often nofurther acoustical treatment is necess 


Easy to install! Cushionlok requires no cushion lining — the rub- 


a 
ber cushion is built in. It can be cut in any shape, matched, 2 3 Gg e i Ow 


pieced, and relaid, 


Saves over 73% on maintainance! Statistics show that the aver- Cush j on lo k 


age cost of maintaining hard surface flooring is about 60¢ per foot 
per year as against /6¢ per foot per year for Cushionlok carpet. Ca , et 
Just jot down the number of square feet in your office and see p 


how Cushionlok pays for itself. . 
pay For Better Acoustics 


Send for sample. Write on your business stationery to Dept. A, 
140 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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VObisrisetistia deirdre ilies apt lp le h g i 
1949 1950 1951 1952 d ia Ai 


§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


Business Week Index (above) . . a0 ieee 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) . 2,138 +2,162 
Production of automobiles and trucks... . 163,589 +156,526 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . . . $46,301 $49,765 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) Paks 8,432 8,514 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) j 6,595 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons). . . : +1,561 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). . 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) SRArE 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 100) ptigad 421.8 420.6 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) Eee 85.9 85.7 
Fcodstufts, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 100) 95.0 92.9 
Finished stee], index (U. 8. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 141.7 141.7 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $41.67 $43.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E& MJ, |b.) ¥ Socal 29.915¢  29.790¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas C ity, bu.) $2.17 $2.12 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten avant markets, Ib.} nee” 32.93¢ 32.85¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)... . ; 2.12 $2.12 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) Pan 191.4 194.9 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s). 3.86% 3.85% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 23% 21% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 53,189 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 79, 79,814 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks vi ; 22,912 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, repe aes member banks 32,333 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. 26,352 


Latest 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month 
Cost of Living (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). . Vee a bas 114.7 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing — ere $7 1.51 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) July . $14,370 
Exports (in millions). June $1,374 
Imports (in millions). . June $934 


* Preliminary, uecek ended August 22, 1953. 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee. ++ Estimate, 
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Month 
Ago 


259.5 


2,087 
172,874 
$43,774 

8.460 

6,569 

1,525 


425. 

86. 

91. 

141. 
$44.92 
29.980¢ 
$2.17 
33.31e¢ 
$2.12 


192.0 
3.86% 


1% 


53,315 
79,992 
22,671 
32,911 
26,265 


Preceding 
Month 


114.5 
$71.63 
$14,460 
$1,446 
$902 


Yeor 
Ago 


239.9 


2,069 
109,588 
$92,107 

7,718 

6,283 

1,650 


431.8 
97.? 
94,3 

130.8 


**$42.00 


24.5006 
$2.35 
38.93¢ 
$2.05 


52,468 
76,288 
20,978 
32,808 
24,810 


Yeor 
Ago 
114.1 

$65.44 


$13,667 
$1,168 


S861 


+ Revised, & Date for Latest Week" on each series on request 


1923-25=100 ~~ 


180 


5/150 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4.238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
73.2 
+4+75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.566 
$1.5] 


++45.820 
++72,036 
++9,299 
++49,.879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 
83.4 
$43.82 
$8,541 
$812 
$412 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 

REACTING TO RUSSIA'S H-BLAST. It came sooner 
than Washington expected and could mean revi- 
sion of U.S. air defense 

FOR FREE TRADE. President Eisenhower supports 
PES rere See tea pene Pe p. 26 
KYES K.O.’s INPUT-OUTPUT STUDIES. Four-year- 
old program, both fought and backed by private 
industry, halted before completion 


SHOWDOWN IN NONSKED BATTLE. North 
American tackles CAB in court 


MORE THAN TWO-MILLION NEW CUSTOMERS 


A YEAR. What the tremendous U.S. population 
growth means to future business p. 28 


BALANCERS of federal budget are nearer to goal 
than they had expected. ................ ..p. 30 


GM'S FIRE STARTS EVERYBODY WORRYING. 
Disaster at Livonia places both fire protection 
plans and super-plant idea under scrutiny...p. 31 


REACHING FOR ECONOMIC TIPS. Administration 
lays plans to set up a system of volunteer ob- 
servers; Neil Jacoby gets spot in CEA 


Business Briefs .......ccccccccsces Scesccees p. 34 





BUSINESS ABROAD: MARKETING: 


IRAN: THE SHAH RIDES THE TIGER. 
Quick change of regimes in oil-rich 
country solves a few problems—but 
SUNN SEED i isue eons neccsies p. 120 


ARGENTINA: A GOOD NEIGHBOR? 
Peron's friendship campaign is to en- 
courage U.S. investors. Washington 
will go halfway—but no more.p. 124 
OIL FIGHT IN VENEZUELA. New 


book stirs up a hornet’s nest in Ca- 
SUNN oo ci biceseseneneressess p. 126 


COMPANIES: 


MOVING FREIGHT BY TIMETABLE 
(cover). B&O’s fast, scheduled Sen- 
tinel Service will get an added boost 
from road‘s new president.....p. 72 
OPPORTUNIST IN RESEARCH. Ultra- 
sonic Corp. will attack any field 
where its technical know-how gives 
$0 GU GRVGIIEGO. 6 060 cc ccadescs p. 80 


DEFENSE BUSINESS: 


HOW U.S. AIR POWER LOOKED IN 
KOREA. What equipment paid off, 
and how it was used, in the first jet 
CF WEE ve vccccvccccscccecees p. 64 


EDUCATION: 


SOWELA TECH: THEY GRADUATE 
AS OILFIELD ROUSTABOUTS. Stu- 
dents learr. how to drill wells at 
Louisiana school..... cocccceeepe OS 


FINANCE: 


STILL THEY WON'T RAISE RATES. 
Why did N. Y. Stock Exchange gov- 
ernors kill the expected commission 
ET canal ose. dumbed cesdeae p. 52 


AT&T TOPPING OWN MARK. 
‘Largest single piece of corporate fi- 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


Se ree err vin ae 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 








nancing slated for approval by stock- 
holders in October............ p. 59 


LABOR: 


PLANNING LABOR’S ROLE IN ‘54. 
Truman's speech will launch drive for 
Democratic Congress——-but will rank- 
and-file lend support?........p. 136 


LABOR HITS AT ITS OWN APATHY. 
Some union leaders urge more rank- 
and-file participation in locals. p. 138 


WHAT OF THE LABOR CONTRACT? 
Sharp reduction in Kaiser's work 
force at Willow Run raises question 
over fe Comitast... 2... cccess p. 140 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT ANXIETY. 
Many employers take interest in air- 
lines’ campaign to get to heart of 
passenger worries ........... p. 142 


MANAGEMENT: 


BUSINESS BRAINS FOR THE PEN- 
TAGON. Board of 12 top business- 
men set up to revamp Defense Dept.'s 
lumbering fiscal policies..... p. 154 
MANAGEMENT PATTERN: How not 
to use psychological testing. .p. 156 
INDUSTRY TOUR TO FIT TOURIST. 
Ohio company seeks to make plant 
visits mean more. . p. 158 
MARKET RESEARCH ss sstatus - sur- 
veyed in AMA study........p. 163 


MARKETING MEN AT SCHOOL 
TACKLE LILY PROBLEM. First NSE 
graduate sales school at Rutgers fea- 
tures “live” case histories p. 102 


QUACKERY IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
Government agencies police clinics 
using uranium ‘‘cures” p. 108 


NEW FORCE IN AIR CONDITION 
ING. The heat pump starts to move 
ahead p. 110 


PROVING COSTS under Robinson- 
Patman act will be easier if new 
study sets clearer standards. .p. 116 


THE MARKETS: 


BULLS HUNT FOR COVER. Wall 
St.’s short-lived “summer rally” dies 
in selling barrage. . p. 134 


TABLE: THE 1953 STOCK MARKET 
—a current sampling........ p. 135 


PRODUCTION: 


BOOMING NOW, COST HURDLE 
AHEAD. Titanium industry needs 
cheaper processing before it can be 
competitive in peacetime p. 41 
POWDERED RUBBER FROM OLD 
TIRES. Reclaimed rubber in pow 
dered form introduced p. 46 


NEW PRODUCTS ......seeeees p. 50 


REGIONS: 


REAPPRAISAL BRINGS HOWLS. Re- 
assessment of Troy (N. Y.) real estate 
by experts raises almost 3,000 pro- 
rs es ee p. 96 
STATE GROWTH, development, an- 
alyzed in engineering counsultants’ 
report on Northern Michigan...p. 97 
JUNE INCOMES: 7.2% OVER '52. 
Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas, and San 
Francisco lead gains... .p. 100 
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LOOK WHAT RUBBER PRODUCTS MADE WITH NEOPRENE ARE DOING 





POPULAR WATERPROOF FISHING SHIRT is made of lightweight 
fabric coated with neoprene. The rugged coating resists grease, 
fish oil and abrasion from wet lines... withstands salt spray 
and blazing sunlight without chipping or cracking. 


TOUGH NEOPRENE-JACKETED CABLES in manholes along an East- 
ern city harbor show no appreciable damage despite years of 
exposure to oily salt water and abrasive dirt. Such cables are 
sometimes under water three hours out of every twenty-four. 


NEW COLLAPSIBLE DRUM made of neoprene-impregnated fabric, 
reduces return shipping costs on empties. Neoprene gives the 
inner ply resistance to corrosive chemicals . . . helps the outer 
ply withstand the roughest handling. 


OTHER PROFITABLE NEOPRENE PRODUCTS —the result of imagi- 
native thinking by executives—are described in this free, 
illustrated booklet, ‘Design for Success with Neoprene.’ Be 
sure to send in the coupon below for your copy. 


Neoprene can help you boost sales 
e.. cut your operating costs 


You'll find it’s good business to take advantage of 
the balanced characteristics of neoprene, Du Pont’s 
chemical rubber. If the serviceability of your prod- 
uct depends on resilient parts, neoprene’s charac- 
teristics provide an added sales appeal that no other 
material can offer. Or if you use neoprene in your 


The Rubber Made by Du Pont Since 1932 


REG Us. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


own plant operations, you'll discover that these same 
advantages can mean substantial savings in produc- 
tion and maintenance costs. 

Perhaps neoprene can improve your product or 
help you solve a production problem. Just send in 
the coupon below for more information. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine 
Rubber Chemicals Division BW8-A, Wilmington 98, Delawars 
Please sead me your free booklet describing neoprene’s proper 
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LOW UPKEEP FOR rl 


Taking fast schedules, heavy loads, 
long hours in stride . . . New 
Departure ball bearings are used 
in 22 makes of lift trucks, 
contributing substantially to the 
rugged, maintenance-free char- 
acteristics of this equipment. 
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Minutes are money when meeting tight production and shipping schedules. 
That’s why materials handling equipment must be designed to hold 
maintenance time and costs to the minimum. And that’s why so many 
designers of lift trucks specify New Departure ball bearings. Many are 
ND-Seals which require no upkeep. Vital lubricant is sealed in for friction- 
free, peak efficiency performance . . . dirt and dust are kept out. 


Every New Departure ball bearing is backed by the industry’s most 
complete manufacturing, research and engineering facilities . . . all of 
which stand ready to serve the designer and engineer. 
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Reacting to Russias H-Blast 


@ It may not be an H-bomb yet—but Reds are 
likely nearing point of ability to cripple much of U.S. output. 


@ H-type blast was expected—but not so soon. 
That's what threw Washington off balance when it came. 


@ Industry dispersal is out as answer, air defense 
step-up probable, hot debate on Air Force cuts likely. 


“It does us no good to reach the 
point where we would be able to wipe 
out an enemy 20 times over if he 
reaches the point where he can wipe 
us Out just once.”’ 

This prophetic statement—made by 
Gordon Dean last spring when he was 
still chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission—has come home to roost 
with a vengeance. 

Russia’s detonation of a hydrogen- 
bomb type explosion on Aug. |2 prob- 
ably means the Reds are near the point 
where they can cripple a considerable 
portion of U.S. industrial and military 
capacity. 

There’s little doubt that our own 
stockpile of nuclear weapons, of both 
the fission (atomic) and fusion (hvdro- 
gen) tvpes, far exceeds Russia’s—perhaps 
by more than 20 times. But no one in 
Washington is getting much comfort 
from such statistics. 
¢ Questions—Our military men and 
atomic scientists still can’t tell for sure 
whether Russia has a hydrogen (fusion) 
bomb or not. Chances are that the 
Reds simply are at about the same stage 
that we were two years ago, when we 
produced our first explosion by fusion 
of hydrogen. We still were a good way 
from a hydrogen bomb that could be 
delivered to a military target. 

But vou also have to think of this 
when you consider the Russian explo- 
sion: It takes a “hot” A-bomb to trigger 
a thermonuclear, or hydrogen tvpe, 
blast. When we produced our first ex 
plosion by fusion two vears ago we 
probably used for the trigger something 
that was at least 10 times as potent as 
the A-bombs we used on Japan during 
the war. 

Now vou have to conclude the Rus- 
sians, too, have the high-powered 
A-bomb. 
¢ Priorities—You deplete your A-bomb 
capacity in two ways when you start 


tinkering with hydrogen bombs (page 
168). First, vou use a reactor, which 
otherwise would be producing — plu- 
tonium, to turn out the extra-heavy 
torm of hydrogen—tritium—needed in 
an H-bomb. Then you use an A-bomb 
to generate the intense heat it takes to 
fuse the tritium into helium. 

In fact, there was a tremendous row 
among nuclear scientists on this very 
issuc. Opponents claimed that H-bomb 
development would be too wasteful of 
our stocks of fissionable materials and 
that the super-bomb would be of little 
more value militarily than the bigger 
\-bombs we already were building. 

But President Truman overruled 
these objections in 1950, gave the green 
light to the H-bomb. Part and parcel 
of this development program, however, 
was construction of the big new Savan- 
vah River installation of AEC. Sa- 
vannah River's reactors presumably will 
be capable of producing all the tritium 
we'll need for H-bombs. 

Meanwhile—Savannah River is just 
now in advanced stages of construction 

tritium has been coming from other 
reactors, probably at Hanford. But pre- 
viously Truman had evidence that our 
icmaining plutonium production would 
tide us over until the new plant was 
completed. 
¢ Faster—The Russian hydrogen-type 
blast was not exactly unexpected. In 
fact, we went ahead with our own 
H-bomb program in 1950 with an 
official estimate that the Russians would 
be in the same field by 1954. 

But no one really believed the Reds 
would go so far so fast. That's why you 
saw such an apparent muddle in Wash- 
ington for days before and after the 
Russian blast. Here’s what happened: 

¢ Aug. 8—Malenkov told the Rus- 
sian people that the U.S. no longer 
enjoyed its monopoly of H-bomb de- 
velopment. 


e Aug. 12—Secretary John Foster 
Dulles told a press conference that this 
country had detected no evidence of 
Russian H-bomb experiments 

¢ Aug. 20—Malenkov announced 
Russia had run off tests of a “thermo 
nuclear” (H-bomb) type. ‘The same day, 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss of ALC 
confirmed this announcement, set the 
date of the explosion as Aug. 12 
e Shock—Our detection system, which 
picked up the first Red A-blast in Sep 
tember, 1949, was functioning perfectly 
But it took cight days to gather air 
samples drifting out of Russia and run 
tests that showed conclusively that the 
blast involved both fission (atomic) and 
fusion (hydrogen) reactions 

We probably had reports of an 
H-bomb explosion before the — tests 
proved them out. But the shock with 
which the test results were received in 
official circles made our intelligence ef 
forts look pretty feeble. Men who 
should have known, had they possessed 
even fragmentary reports out of Russia, 
were predicting the Reds would start 
“thermonuclear experiments” within a 
vear. 
¢ Reaction—W hat to do about Russia’s 
burgeoning atomic program is still up 
in the air. Official Washington has 
merely decided on a_ few 
won't do. Among these is any 
cffort to disperse any great chunks of 
our vital industrics. This would cost 
too much, take too long, meet too much 
popular resistance. 

You can bet that efforts will be made 
to step up our defenses, particularly 
against attack by air. Congress proba 
bly will be the scene of hot debates over 
the wisdom of the recent reduction in 
Air Force expenditures 

But a decision along these lines may 
not await Congress. The new Joint 
Chicfs of Staff already are taking stock 
of our present defense plans, may com 
up with radical changes in requirements 
for both aircraft and atomic weapon 

Changes in the atomic program, hov 
ever, will be more likely to go to such 
things as weapons applications—mor 
for aircraft delivery, less for cannons, 
for example. There is little chance that 
there will be anv demand for additional 
plant to produce fissionable materials 
Our present expansion program looks 
adequ ite to most peopl in government. 
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For Free Trade 


Eisenhower backs free 
traders in choosing members 
of economic policy group, 
praising Douglas report. 


Eisenhower this week 
swung into action to bolster free 
traders in the coming battle against 
protectionists, First, he announced his 
six choices for the joint Executive- 
Congressional Foreign Economic Policy 
Commission—the 17-member group 
compiling a program to be used as a 
basis for recommendations to Congress. 
Five of the six are gencrally acknowl- 
edged to lean toward free trade. With 
the Congressional representatives 
weighted 6-4 for more protection, the 
lincup—not counting the vote of the 
President's choice for commission chair- 
man, Inland Stecl Co.’s Clarence Ran- 
dall—will be nine to seven for free trade. 

Second, Eisenhower praised the re- 
port on world trade problems prepared 
at his request by Lewis W. Douglas. 
In fact, he made public a letter to 
Randall suggesting the commission 
would be wise to study it. 
¢ Report’s Points—The report is sharply 
critical of present protectionist policies. 
There can be no free trade, Douglas 
states, so long as we maintain tariff 
barriers and other restrictions. 

Such policies, the report points out, 
are the chief roadblocks to currency 
convertibility, an essential for restoring 
cconomic freedom. On this, the Bri- 
tish, too, should take corrective steps, 
but the real push for liberalization of 
policies must come from us. 

Along with liberalization, the report 
inakes other recommendations: 

¢ An increase in private invest- 
ment overseas, both directly and 
through the International Bank. It 
calls for devices to guarantee investors 
igainst extraordinary risks. 

¢ Measures to stabilize swings in 
international commodity markets. 

e U.S. participation in sterling 
loans through joint action by English 
ind American banks under a British 
guaranty on exchange rates. 
¢ Shift—All these proposals are similar 
to recommendations outlined by the 
Bell Committee, appointed by Truman 
to make a report about the time that 
Fisenhower took office. Eisenhower 
then did little more than acknowledge 
its receipt. His noncommittal stand 
plus his refusal to press for immediate 
relaxation of policies disappointed free 


President 


traders 

Now, his warm response to the 
Douglas report has the free traders 
hoping. In Europe, however, the en- 
thusiasm is tempered by fears about 
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Congressional sentiment and of possi- 
ble U.S. recession (page 131). 

¢ Lineup—Eisenhower's choices for 
the commission speak even louder than 
his words about the report. Although 
it will meet behind closed doors, a look 
at the opposing lineups indicated a 
fight in the offing. Heading the pro 
tectionist force is reciprocal trade 
fighter and moderate protectionist Sen. 
Eugene Millikin, along with high-tariff 
stalwarts Sen. Prescott Bush and Sen. 
Bourke Hickenlooper, and these repre 
sentatives: Daniel Reed, John Vorys, 
and Richard Simpson. . Presidential ap- 
pointee Cola G. Parker of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. (BW—Mavy23'53,p77) is 


an avowed high-tariff man. 
I'ree trade disciples include Presiden- 


tial appointees investment banker John 
Hay Whitney; Jesse W. Lapp, execu- 
tive vice-president of th Bank of 
America; David J. McDonald, president 
of CIO United Stcel Worl John H. 
Willams, Harvard professor and au 
thority on international economic prob 
lems; Lamar Fleming, Jr., president of 
Anderson, Clayton & Cx Phev ll be 
supported by four Democratic congress 
men: Sen. Walter George, Sen. Harr 
Byrd, Rep. Jere Cooper, and Rep. James 
P. Richards. 

In the end, it may 
Chairman Randall that out. EH 
does not favor wiping away all trad 
barriers, but does favor a program aimed 
at fostering a high volume of interna- 
tional trade. 
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Kyes K.O.’s Input-Output Studies 


The government's controversial “in- 
put-output” program is being dropped. 
Designed primarily to planners 
more precise estimates of. the impact of 
a mobilization on the economy, it has 
been also considered an extremely prom- 
ising tool for general economic analysis. 

\fter about four vears of work and 
some $3.6-million spent, industry op 
position to the program—as “‘push-but- 
ton planning” and a threat to private 
cnterprise—came home to roost (BW— 
Jan.5°52,p23). Although money is avail- 
ible in the Defense Dept. budget to 
continue the work, the project will 
collapse by November, on orders of 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Roger 
Kvyes. Kyes’ reason: It doesn’t have an 
immediate and direct national defense 
use. 

The irony of the situation is this: 
Defense Dept. officials connected with 
the input-output study say they were 
just about ready to run their first really 
comprehensive test of the technique 
and that the auto industry cxecutives 
who fought the program a couple years 
ago came to Washington this summer 
to ask Kyes not to kill it 
¢ New Technique—“Input-output” is 
the economists’ shorthand for a tech 
nique of cconomic analysis first devel 
oped by Wassily Leontieff of Harvard. 
It is designed to give more accurate 
quantitative information on any in 
dustry’s supply-demand relationship—di 
rect and indirect—to all other industries 
(BW—Dec.15’51,p94). In practice, it is 
supposed to work like this: Given a 
national need for, say, a given number 
of airplanes per year, input-output 
would provide estimates not only of the 
demand for aluminum, copper, and sim 
ilar materials—but also of the need for 
such things as transportation, electronic 
and other equipment, stone and clay 
products, and the whole range of prod- 
ucts of other industries. 


give 


Dept. of Labor cconomists first be- 
gan input-output studies after the war. 
For the last three or four vears, De 
fense funds of about $1-million per 
year have been allocated to the Au 
Force, the Munitions Board, the Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of 
Mines, and a number of universities 
¢ Uproar—There was no important op 
position to the project until, after 
Korca, Defense Production Adminis 
tration officials got into the act. Wil 
liam C. Truppner, then an assistant 
administrator of DPA, talked in Detroit 
to auto, electrical, and farm cquipment 
officials. 

l'ruppner was secking additional in 
formation from 
their operations. His demand 
with fear of ‘“‘push-butt planning 
and of a new tool that might 
government control over 
gave input-output a black eve in 
industry that never wa ompletely 
crased. Among the industi who 
got completely sold against input-out 
put: GM executives Charles F.. Wilson 
and Kves 
¢ Windup—This year th ord 
out from the Pentagon’s new high com 
mand: Close out input-output and put 
the raw matcrial on the shelf 

The technical people in th 
who had charge of the actual 
brought an industry advisory group to 
Washington in June. The id 
show the group precisel what had been 
done to date and what 
had been for the future. During thi 
session, top cconomusts from both Gen 
cral Motors and U.S. Steel 
completely—from complete 
to complete support 

Then in July, several of these 
try men, along with the government ex 
perts, spent several hours urging Kv« 
to continue the project, at least through 
the first big test run. 
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Showdown in Nonsked Battle 


Biggest nonsked airline, North American, tackles CAB 
in court, simultaneously bids for scheduled rating. Case may 
decide nonskeds’ fate. 


The big fight between the scheduled 
airlines and the nonscheduled lines is 
coming to a head. Insiders figure that 
the outcome of the present battle will 
determine whether or not the nonskeds 
will be forced out of the major route 
systems and restricted to little more 
than charter operations. 

The current round is being fought 
in the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals. This week the largest of the 
country’s nonskeds, North American 
Airlines, is before that court trying to 
get an injunction against a Civil Acro- 
nautics Board order that would stop it 
from flying according to present sched- 
ules. North American was turned down 
in the lower court when it applied 
for the injunction earlier in the year. 

At the same time, North American 
is applying to CAB for admission into 
the closed fraternity of certificated and 
scheduled airlines. ‘The line thinks it’s 
entitled to this recognition on the basis 
of last year’s showing, when it did a 
gross business of about $9-million and 
ranked fifth among all air coach car- 
riers; its present revenues are running 
more than $900,000 a month, without 
subsidy. 

The rest of the nonsked industry is 
watching the case closely. If North 
American loses, it’s likely that smaller 
and less wealthy lines will have to make 
drastic cuts in operations. 
¢ Originals—There have been no major 
domestic trunk line carriers added to 
the scheduled list since the original 
setup under the Civil Acronautics Act 
in 1938. In fact, the number has 
dwindled. Under the terms of that 
act, some 18 scheduled airlines were 
granted certificates of public conveni- 
ence and necessity to operate over 
major trunk routes. 

These are the “grandfather” airlines 
But by the end of this year—if a pro- 
posed merger between two major lines 
gocs through—there will be only 12 
“grandfathers” remaining. Since 1938 
CAB has granted certificates, but only 
to nontrunk operations such as local 
service lines, territorial airlines and in- 
ternational carricrs. 
¢ Added Starters—The only newcomers 
in trunk line business since 1938 have 
come in through the back door as non- 
skeds. They get their authority to 
operate under an exemption that does 
not require them to have a certificate 
or maintain certain specified service. 
In fact, if the service gets too good— 
too regular and routine—CAB may go 
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to work to revoke the operating au- 
thority. 

Many nonskeds got their start after 
World War II, when a number of ex- 
service pilots operating on a shoestring 
applied for authority to fly passengers 
and freight on an irregular basis. Most 
found the aviation business rough going 
and dropped out. ‘The few with 4- 
nancial backing prospered. 

By 1950, a series of fatal crashes 
combined with mounting _ pressure 
from the scheduled airlines forced CAB 
to take restrictive steps against the non- 
skeds. The regulations were admittedly 
designed to curtail if not terminate 
operations of the nonscheduled car- 
riers. 
¢ Role—Neverthcless the nonskeds 
continued to play a role in the industry. 
Their total operating revenue in 1952 
came to $82.7-million—including trans- 
port revenue of $70.8-million por 
revenue from ground services, overhaul 
of other planes, etc. This compares with 
total revenue for scheduled domestic 
trunk line carriers of $768-million. 

If you want figures on passengers and 
cargo carried, the Air ‘Transport Assn. 
has worked them out, too. It says that 
in 1952 nonskeds—compared to the 
domestic certificated trunk lines—flew 

% of the passengers and 10.3% of the 
passenger-miles, carried 9.3% of the 
cargo tons for 48.4% of the ton miles. 
That makes the average haul of the 
nonskeds for both passenger and cargo 
tar greater than for the scheduled lines. 
¢ How Big?—That’s the lineup. And 
the main point of the hassle seems to 
be this: How big is the pie? Major air- 
lines figure the aviation business pie 
is just so big and can’t be split up with 
lot of Johnny-come-latelvs. Other- 
wise revenue for the scheduled carriers 
would drop fast and the government 
would have to shell out more and more 
in subsidies to keep the industry going. 

Nonsked supporters like former Sen. 
Joseph O'Mahoney say the postwar 
growth of nonskeds made more busi- 
ness for everybody. The low cost air 
travel they provided, he argues, got 
more people flying than ever before, 
and they use scheduled as well as non- 
scheduled lines. 

There’s no argument that postwar 
business has boomed. Gross revenues 
of the trunk carriers have more than 
tripled since 1945. And last year four 
of the six common carriers with the 
highest passenger revenues were air- 
lines—with American Airlines, Inc.’s 


$158-million topping them all, includ 
ing railroads. 

e Pro and Con—Of course the battle 
rages over other points as well—th« 
safety record of the nonskeds, the argu 
ment that thev are flying too frequently 
and operating on practically a scheduled 
basis, the charge they lack adequate 
maintenance, technical skill, financial 
responsibility. 

‘The nonskeds retort that they started 
low cost air coach service and were th 
first commercial operation to use reat 
ward facing seats designed to reduce 
fatalitics in case of accident They 
charge that CAB, instead of fostering 
the growth of all segments of the in 
dustry as the law specifies, acts to pro- 
tect a few chosen airlines against new 
comers and prevents expansion 

The nonsked arguments have at 
tracted some Congressional support 
from the Senate small business commit 
tec and a Senate commerce subcommit 
tec, both of which threaten investiga 
tion of CAB’s action in the nonsked 
cases. 

e Test—But it’s the North American 
case that’s likely to provide the test. 
And the case is typical. 

North American got its start shortly 
after World War II, and its primary 
source of revenue is air coach service 
between New York and Los Angeles 
It’s made up of some eight companies 
wrapped up under the control and 
direction of four Californians headed 
by Jack Lewinn of Burbank 

“The reason for the maze of com 
panies was to get around the restrictive 
CAB regulations. Four of the com 
panics—North American Airlines, Inc., 
Trans American Airways, Inc., Hemi 
sphere Air Transport, and ‘Trans Na 
tional Airlines, Inc.—are carriers oper 
ating under CAB’s nonscheduled rules, 
flving on alternate days to get around 
CAB prohibitions against —_ regular 
flights. The others sell tickets, handle 
finances, own and lease the planes for 
all four carriers. 

CAB balked at evasion of its regula 
tions and issucd more rules against such 
things as common ticket selling for all 
four carriers. North American cam 
back with an attack on the validity of 
the regulations. Then last March CAB 
started proceedings against North 
Amcrican for violation of the regula 
tions, and North American took the 
case to court for the test 

North American’s application for a 
certificate as a scheduled airline is mad 
before CAB itself. The line proposes 
to service 21 cities across the country 
with an air bus service at its present 
air coach rates of 3.3¢ to 3.5¢ per mi 
The national average for scheduled air 
lines is about 5¢ per mi. for air coach, 
higher for first class. 

The company is also applying to the 
Post Office to fly first-class mail 
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More Than 


the Census Bureau estimated last 
weck that, in two decades, U.S. popu 
lation will total between 200-milhon 
and 220-million 

Ihe week before, Censu 
calculator had registered another por 
tentous guess: Shortly before 11] a.m. on 
\ug. 10, the population total hit 160 
milhon. 
¢ Meanings—T hose figures are big. So 
are their implications. An increase of 
that size—25% added to an already 
huge number—carries with it all sorts 
of meanings. Some are pleasant; others 
could be frightening. Heavily involved 
in them is the businessman 

Since he’s part of the population, 
he’s naturally subject to the effects 
that will touch everybody else. But, as 
a businessman, he'll find two implica 
tions specially reserved for him. Th« 
population increase means 

A bigger market. Those 200-million 
people will all need food, clothes, shel 
ter. Most of them will want transporta 
tion and entertainment As famil 
groups they'll buy fuel, houschold ap 


pliances, cars. Here the businessman 


itomaty 
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has a big opportunity, but he also 
eae 

A big responsibility. Says Robert E. 
Wood, population-minded chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.: “If we increase 
our population by 25% or 30% in the 
next 20 years, we must increase our 
productivity . . . by the same or a 
greater amount. Otherwise our stand- 
ard of living will go down, not up.” 
The job of increasing productivity 
falls, quite naturally, to business. 

e Precedent—It may scem like a Her 
culean assignment. Perhaps it is. But 
it has been done before. 

Take the decade between 1940 and 
1950, for instance. In that period, 
U.S. population jumped by 19-million. 
At the same tinic, living standards 
went up tremendously. 

lor proof, look at these figures from 
the Scientific Monthly: The average 
U.S. worker’s real wages in 1951 were 
35% higher than they had been in 
1938.. Colleges graduated 45% morc 
people in 1948 than in 1940. In 1947, 
there were 32% more industrial plants 
than in 1939; they emplove’ 52% 
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FAMILY UNITS: The number 


shot up after the war, is rising more 


slowly now 
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more workers and turned out three 
times the dollar volume of production. 
And in that one decade, output of 
petroleum increased more than it had 
previously sinee the discovery of oil. 

¢ Shifts—There’s more to the expected 
population increase, of course, than its 
size. ‘There are increases and decreases 
within it-cach with a meaning for 
business. 

First, there’s a geographical shift. It 
started vears back and is expected to 
continue. People are moving from 
rural arcas in to urban centers, and 
fiom central cities out to suburbs. 

Thus, in the decade 1940-1950: 

¢ Total U.S. population _ rose 
14.5%. 

¢ Population of central cities in 
168 metropolitan centers rose only 
13.9%. 

¢ Population of rural areas rose 
only 6.1%. 

¢ But outlying sections of the 
metropolitan areas reaped the harvest: 
Their population jumped 35.6%. 

Business is following—and will con- 
tinue to follow—the population. Over 
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New Customers a Year 


the next two decades, you'll see a big 
increase in the number of banks, stores, 
and entertainment facilitics in the sub 
urbs. You'll sce manufacturing, and 
capital, leaving the dense industrial 
arcas. And you'll sce what Sears, Rov 
buck’s Wood calls a 
of deposits’—the growing tendency of 
big companics to put their deposits in 
banks near their plants or market cen 
ters. 

All this, says Wood, “will tend to 
undermine the position of banks in 
New York.” Conceivably, Wall Street 
may someday cease to be the country’s 
financial heart. 
¢ Age Groups—Other shifts going on 
within the over-all increase involve age 
groups. As average life expectancy go 
up, so does the percentage of peopl 
aged 60 or over. These people make 
up a different sort of market for cloth 
and entertainment, for instance, than 
do younger people. Hence, future 
decades may see busin 
more of its time to the needs of 
retirement-age people. 


That will be a long-term, probabh 


“decentralization 
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permanent, trend. A shorter-term cycle, 
just as important to the businessman, 
involves the huge crop of babies born 
in the years during and right after 
World War II (charts). ‘This group will 
roll through the years like a wave. 
Right now, businessmen are selling its 
members grade-school-age requirements. 
In the 1960s, they'll be teenagers; in 
the 1970s, marriage-age adults. As it 
reaches cach age level, the group will 
cause a bulge im sales of a particular 
set of goods and services. 

It'll be particularly potent in the 
decade and a half just starting. Chil- 
dren and teenagers have two character- 
istics that please marketing men: They 
(1) fall for fads and new products at 
the drop of a hat, and (2) have a very 
big vote in family buying decisions. 
Behind the current boom in television 

behind its quick public acceptance 
and continued popularity—is the voice 
of a youngster demanding that his 
father buy a set 

The World War II babv crop will 
be moving through just that volatile 
age level from now to 1965. You'll 
see new products, new ideas accepted 
in the twinkling of an eve, pushed up 
to high sales peaks—and then, just as 
fast, dropped for still newer ideas. 
¢ Families—Equally important are the 
long-term trends in family formation. 
Big items like automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, and houses are bought more by 
family groups than by individuals; 
hence, it's as useful to know how many 
families there will be in the country 
as how many people 

During the 50 vears before 1950, 
U.S. population doubled, but the num- 
ber of families tripled. This made con- 
sumer durables sales climb fast. But 
now the trend is slackening. ‘The rate 
of divorces per 1,000 people per vear is 
rising much faster than the rate of 
marriages. Experts lay this partly to 
the increasing urbanization of society— 
an atmosphere in which more and 
more people feel they can lead happy 
and successful lives without being 
married. 
¢ Wrong Guess—After all the predic- 
tions are made, a skeptic might well 
ask this question: “Population experts 
have been wav off base with their pre- 
dictions for the past 20 vears. Why 
should I believe them now?” 

His question would be well justified. 
The most striking characteristic of to- 
day’s 160-million population is that 
nobody expected it. 

Back in the 1930s, demographers— 
population experts—figured that U.S. 
population was about to reach its peak. 
The country had just about finished 
growing. Its population would reach a 
plateau of 150-million to 160-million 
some time before 1960. 

Still listening to the echoes of that 
prediction in 1940, Census Bureau ex- 
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perts said 1959’s population would be 
140.6-million. Seven years later they 
took a look at the postwar crop of 
babies and revised the estimate to 145- 
million. But this postwar spurt of 
births wouldn’t last, they insisted. 
Pretty soon the birth rate would drop 
back to the levels of the 1930s. 

It didn’t. Hence, the skeptic’s ques- 

tion, 
e Trends, Not Cycles—According to 
Philip M. Hauser, former assistant di- 
rector of the Census Bureau, the an- 
swer is this: Demographers in the past 
have confused short-term cyclical move- 
ments in the population picture with 
the steady, centuries-long — secular 
trends. 

Thus, Hauser traces present-day 
population trends all the way back to 
the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion in the mid-1600s. Any population 
movement, any apparent trend that 
comes and goes within a few decades, 
Hauser maintains, is merely a blip on 
the long-term chart. 
¢ Slower Growth—Hauser, talking in 
centuries, sees the U.S. birth rate 
gradually dropping until—perhaps in 
1975, perhaps not until the 21st cen- 
turyv—the birth rate falls below the 
death rate. 

“The most important factor in birth 
rate,”” Hauser savs, “is the actual stand- 
ard of living compared with the stand- 
aid one desires to achieve.” As a civili- 
zation reaches higher educational and 
economic levels, “people look at their 
economic status and prospects, decide 
thev’d rather have a new car than a 
new baby; or they feel they'd rather 
be sure of giving a coliege education 
to two children than a_ bare high 
school education to five.” 

A falling birth rate doesn’t show up 
in a dwindling population. It does 
show up, though, in a dwindling rate 
of growth—percentage increase from 
decade to decade. Hauser points out 
that the U.S. rate of growth in the 
1940-1950 decade was the second low- 
est—14.5%—of all 17 U.S. censuses. 
The only slower decade was 1930-1940, 
when families stopped having children 
because of the depression. 
¢ Natural Brake—Hauscer’s 
doesn’t mean that U.S. 
won't continue to rise at breakneck 
speed. Nor does it mean that the 
Census Bureau’s big figures for 1975 
are wrong. What it does mean, though, 
is that the rate of growth will gradu- 
ally decelerate. 

This should allay what has become 
a dominant fear of some observers— 
that the life-lengthening combination 
of prosperity and medical science has 
upset the natural balance of births and 
deaths; that the population, out of 
control, will continue to multiply until 
the threat of starvation puts on the 
brakes. 
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population 


Balancers... 


... of the federal budget 
this week found themselves 
closer to their goal than they 
had expected. 


President Eisenhower's team of ex- 
pense-cutters got a cheerful rd from 
budget director Joseph M. Dodge this 
week. They're $1.8-billion 
balanced budget than they 
they were in May. 

After a study of appropriations voted 
by Congress earlier this year, Dodge 
estimated actual spending in the cu 
rent fiscal vear at $72.1-billion. Last 
Mav, when Eisenhower and Dodge took 
a look at the spending out k, they 
thought outgo would be $74.1-billion. 

While the spending pict 
ened, the outlook on receipt 
somewhat I'reasury experts decided 
their estimate of $68.5-billion, made last 
Mav, was a little too hopeful rheir 
the current fiscal 


nearer a 


thought 


bright- 


dimmed 


estimate for 
$68.3-billion. 

new spending 
former 


revised 
year 1S 
e Difference— he 
look is $6.5-billion less than 
President Truman estimated when he 
sent his own budget to Congress last 
January. Then he predicted a $9.9-bil- 
lion deficit for the il vear. 
Dodge's new estimate is $3.8-billion. 

This is the traditional budget—the 
one usually used in comparing federal 
income with outgo. When a gain in 
social security and other trust funds 
is figured in, the federal government 
will show a deficit of only $500-million. 
This is the so-called cash budget. It’s 
the one watched by economists to 
measure the impact of federal spend- 
ing on the economy. For the current 
fiscal vear, it means hardly any infla- 
tionarv effect—a much better outlook 
than the substantial $6.6-billion jolt 
forescen by ‘Truman. 
¢ Ups and Downs—The biggest drop 
in spending from the Truman budget 
is estimated for the military—$3.9- 
bilfion. Then comes foreign aid—down 
$1.3-billion. These two reductions 
comprise all but $1.3-billion of the 
total cut. 

Only two expenditur 
temper Dodge’s satisfaction. He thinks 
agricultural expenses are likely to be 
$812-million higher than Truman esti- 
mated, due to price support operations. 
And the cost of carrving the debt will 
be $155-million higher, due mostly to 
higher interest rates. 

The new spending outlook will case 
Secretarv of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrev’s job of living under the 
$275-billion debt ceiling. It will also 
make the ceiling harder to raise, should 
Humphrev want to do so. 


out- 
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CATASTROPHE that struck in Livonia, Mich., has scorched some comfortable old concepts about fire protection. 





GM's Fire Starts Everybody Worrying 


A businessman asks: “Could it hap- 
pen to me?” 

Replies an insurance man, opening 
his briefcase: “You bet it could.” 

A government defense planner wor- 
ries: “What if an enemy attacked with 
incendiary bombs? Is this an example?” 

That’s the way it went all over the 
country this week. The disastrous fire 
at General Motors Corp.’s Livonia 
transmission plant (BW —Aug.22’53, 
p29) has started everybody re-thinking 
his ideas on fire protection. And at 
least two old concepts, as a result, are 
beginning to crumble: 

¢ Perhaps, businessmen and de- 
fense officials figure, U. S. plants aren’t 
as fireproof as we thought. 

e And perhaps the  super-plant 
isn't such a good idea after all. Maybe 
it would be better to disperse opera- 
tions into smaller buildings. 
¢ Second Look—lypical of business 
rcaction is that of a Cleveland com- 
pany: 

The company went to work when 
one of its executives received a rumor 
from Detroit that, true or not, was 
thought-provoking: GM’s fire might 
have been a comparatively small one, 
the rumor said, if outside help had been 
called in sooner. As it was, the Livonia 
plant’s own fire-fighters thought they 
could handle matters on their own 

Acting on this reps he Cleveland 
company is planning a much closer 
relationship between its own fire forces 
and those of the plant community. If 
there’s the slightest chance that a blaz« 
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might get out of control, the plant fire 
chief will call for outside help. 

¢ Too Many Eggs—GM’s Livonia fire 
is also changing some ideas on the 
optimum size of a plant. The single- 
floor super-plant, covering acres under 
one roof, has become popular with 
industry since World War II. There’s 
much to be said in its favor: One big 
building is cheaper than two half its 
size; and you have fewer problems in 
management and production when you 
gather several operations under one 
roof. 

GM’s fire has demonstrated the big 
plant’s disadvantage. By gathering 
critical processes and cquipment into 
a single building, a company puts a 
lot of eggs in one basket. It would be 
smarter, building designers say, to put 
up two smaller plants. 

For existing super-plants, engineers 
say, one remedy is this: Follow the 
lead of shipbuilders and divide the 
plant into fireproof compartments. 
¢ Broad Base—GM’s fire has Pentagon 
defense officials worried, too. As some 
of them see the catastrophe, it points 


up .a fallacy in Secretary of Defense , 


Charles E. Wilson’s idea of a war-ready 
base—whereby only a few big, efficient 
manufacturers get peacetime defense 
contracts (BW—Mavy2"53,p26). 

If only a few manufacturers are doing 
defense work, some Pentagon officials 
argue, a sudden air strike could cripple 
the military’s source of supply. Far bet- 
ter, they suggest, to go back to the old 
“broad base,” under which government 





contracts were spread thin among man 
manufacturers. (Wilson advocates r 
ply sharply that the new defens plan 
ning has nothing to do with physical 
dispersion; it’s a matter of what com 
pany can do the best job 

¢ Sales Talk—The story of GM’s fire is 
a story of hard luck. But for insurance 
companies, storics of hard luck ar 
first-class sales talk. Insurance official 
expect to sell a good deal of fire cove 
age as a direct result of the Livonia 
disaster. 

One little-used type of insurance 
should get an especially big boost. ‘That 
type is “business interruption” insur 
ance. GM had insurance on its plant 
and equipment—a loss of perhaps $70 
million—but none to cover the fai 
greater loss of two or three month 
Hydra-Matic transmission sal 
e Comeback—By this weck, however 
the company was making the best of 
its bad break. Engineers were adapting 
GM’s two other transmissions to car 
that had used the Hydra-Mati Vhe 
Dvnaflow transmission will go into pro 
duction on Cadillacs in the second 
week of September, on Oldsmebil 
shortly afterward. Later, Powerglid 
transmissions will go into the Pontia 

Harder hit, than any of the GM ca 
has been Ford Motor Co.'s Lincoln 
which uses nothing but Hydra-Mati 
transmissions. The lord division will 
run out of its stock of transmission 
within the coming weck, though there 
some talk of adapting Mercury's Mer 
Q-Matic transmission to Lincoln 
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Reaching for Economic Tips 


Administration lays plans 
to set up a system of volun- 
teer observers; Neil Jacoby 
gets spot in CEA. 


President Eisenhower's political and 
economic advisers fear only one thing 
more than a depression. ‘That is being 
caught in one without advance warn- 
ing. 

To dispel that nightmare, this week 
the Administration made these moves: 

e It got going on a plan to set up 
a system of volunteer cconomic ob- 
scrvers across the country. 

¢ It took a step to strengthen the 
Council of Economic Advisers by ap- 
pointing finance expert Dr. Neil Her- 
man Jacoby to fill one of two vacancies. 
¢ New Plan—The idea behind the vol- 
untcer svstem is that will 
watch certain sensitive indicators and 
wire changes to the White House. 
‘That way, the Administration could 
get wind of a downturn wecks—and 
perhaps months—befor would 
show up in such’Standard statistics as 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Index of 
Industrial Production 

The plan is being put together by 
Walter Williams, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, a member of Eisenhower's 
top economic planning board, in recent 
weeks attached almost full time to the 
White House staff. ‘The reports would 
be made to Williams, as he describes 
the plan. 

Che project has the approval—so far— 
of the Administration's top economic 
planning group, the Advisory Board 
on Economic Growth and Stabilits 
(ABEGS). That body’s job is to recom- 
mend antidepression policies when 
and if the time comes. Arthur Burns, 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, is chairman of ABEGS as 
well 
¢ Political Stress?—It isn’t clear how 
ABEGS can fit the Williams proposal 
into its operations. For one thing, it 
hasn't been decided how much political 
analvsis is going to be mixed in the re- 
ports as Williams receives them 

According to one version of the Wil- 
liams proposal, his reporters will be 
telling him what economic policies of 
the Administration are popular and 
which are ruffling up the voters. This 
sort of thing dovetails with Williams’ 
original White House assignment, 
which was to stir up a revival of the 
Citizens for Eisenhower movement. 
But if oriented this way it would not 
dig up the kind of material that cco- 
nomic scientist Burns is used to han- 
dling. 


observers 


One 
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NEIL H. JACOBY 


¢ Economic Reporting—In the purely 
economic field, it’s fairly clear what 
the reporters would be asked to watch. 

Inventory changes would be one 
thing. This is one of the weakest links 
in the system of federal statistics. ‘The 
sparse information the government does 
get comes largely from slow-moving fig- 
ures gathered monthly by the Census 
Bureau and the Federal Reserve. Vig 
ures on retail inventories other than 
department stores are particularly un 
reliable. 

Strengthening retail inventory figures 
is a particular hobby of Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks. His point 
is that goods back up on retail shelves, 
due to a consumer slowdown, months 
before the change is reflected in a 
cownturn of orders to factories. 

Another possibility for improved 
coverage is hours worked per week in 
factories. Burns has noted that a turn 
down here has preceded a_ general 
slump in business in the past. Monthls 
figures from BLS, based on a sample of 
150,000 establishments, are generally 
rated among the best government sta- 
tistics. But it takes three weeks to 
process and publish the reports, and 
the economic policy board hopes to 
better this. 

BLS gets its hours-worked figures 
from forms filled in by managers of 
plants. ‘The sample is considered ex- 
cellent for manufacturing. [t covers 
200 industries. Figures on hours worked 
in mining are also rated as excellent. 
Railroads report accurately to the ICC, 
and reports on hours worked in utilities 
are also considered dependable. BLS 
covers hours in construction, but the 
sample is not as dependable as in the 
other cases. It does not publish hours 


worked in stores, and other 
smaller enterprises, because it has never 
been able to work up an adequate 
sample. 

BLS has proposed a refine 
Burns that would great! 
sensitivity of its figure Vh 
is ready to break hours 
trom the total of hou ked, in the 
belief that this figure | show. the 
widest swings. Burn 
this. It wouldn’t require th 
of Williams’ corps of ob CI 

Construction is anoth 
Burns would like to get 
faster reporting. Government 
tion figures are rated th rst for any 
major industry. In particular, there’s a 
scarch for some way to keep track of 
major projects at the drawing-board 
stage. 

e Present Sources— I her 
tural skepticism about t! 
proposal among old-ling 
statistical agencies. Most 
ficld offices that continually 
information about industry trends—a 
plant about to cut back one that 
is expanding, or some construction tob 
that’s been canceled Th tips usu 
ally stem directly from contacts inside 
industry, and are accurate far as they 
go. But they don’t add up to a depend 
able forecast of what the next set of 
figures actually So the 
igencies largely disregard this kind of 
reporting. 

* Likely Bet—The big probl 
ting the Williams 
selection of qualified, objective obser 
ers. Williams’ plan is to pick 
the advice of 
labor leaders, and politic: 

A final decision will be made in the 
near future on the Williams Project 
Chances are good some rsion of it 
will be adopted, as at least one effort 
to get the kind of fast yorting de 
sired by Burns. 
¢ Jacoby—Meanwhile, Burns will count 
on getting a helping hand in the Coun 
cil of Economic Advisers from new 
comer Jacoby. The 44-vear-old, Cana 
dian-born cconomist has been dean of 
the business administration school of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles since 1948. Under his super 
vision, the school’s budget quintupled 
and he built up a big program of re 
search on business problem Before 
that, he was vice-president and a pro 
fessor of finance at the University of 
Chicago. 

A prolific writer and a sp« 
taxation, Jacoby seems to lean 
the Eisenhower economic school 
to the middle of the road. He expects 
to work broadly over the field of eco 
nomic stabilization—chicfly on measures 
to head off price inflation 1 depres 
sion—but points out that taxes are 
of the key stabilization instruments 
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MEN IN A SAFE AT NIGHT: 
penalicapie doesnt seem right ) by Mr Friendly 














“a My, . 
cL SS * A NEW 
— ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM OF 
ae er I w OFF-THE-jog ACCIDENTS) 
To save lives, losses and improve worker efficiency and 
: seen ai morale, American Mutual's Institute for Safer Living has 
> S« waeteneiuh eee the rim ’ developed the first packaged Program to Promote off-the 
we’ ‘em safe at night inside... job Satety! 
I keep ‘em safe at 
. re ¢ ; good as new, 7, , 
Next day they're all pnt ott neat pe To protect your workers Pay checks, help them an l their 
It keeps them out of 1 families to &et Bood medica] Care and pay their hospital 
“You'd think they'd show some gratitude, bills, American Mutual and Mr, Friendly offer you the 
OL best in modern Group Accident and Health and Hospital 
ie ation insurance Protection. For full details on this new 
Said Mr. Friendly, ty &lled with glee, Protection-plus-seryice Program, write American Mutual 
They re not exactly eon Liability Insurance Company, Dept. B-100, 142 Berk, ley 
But I suggest a ee W alae ind day.” St., Boston 16, Mass. 
: m night < — 
To help protect ther 


AMERIGAN MUTUAL (AM ——— 


Sert ”cé from salaried representatit esin 78 offices! 


: eee s 


21”? 
Instead observe their attitude! 





BEAT COMPETITION! 














SHIP 


On today’s market, where you 
have to meet stiff price competi- 
tion and still show a profit, your 
packing and shipping costs can 
make alia difference. Think what 
it would mean, then, if you could 
turn this kind of saving into a 
profit margin: 


¢ Cuts cost of packaging 
materials by 17% 


e Cut packing time 60% 
¢ Cut gross shipping weight 9% 


That's what General Container 
engineering has accomplished for 
one company—on just one item, On 
the hard-to-pack cylindrical pres- 
sure sterilizer shown above, a 
General Engineered Container 
reduced packaging time by 70 
minutes, cut the cost of packaging 











LESS! 


materials by $2.00 per unit, cut 
gross shipping weight by a full 42 
lbs. for Ohio Chemical and Surgi- 
cal Equipment Company (a divi- 
sion of Air Reduction Company, 
Inc.). And this is only one of 
twelve cost-cutting containers we 
have helped create for this com- 
pany since 1949. 

Every year, hundreds of packag- 
ing problems are being solved— 
at a saving—in General Box 
Company's two fine industrial 
peenane laboratories. Let us 

elp you cut packing and shipping 
costs...increase profit margins... 
beat competition. Write or phone 
for full information. 


Find out how other manufacturers are cutting packaging 
costs. Write for your free copy of “The General Box.” 


General Box 





Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; 


COMPANY Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Milwaukee; Prescott, Ark.; 
1805 Miner St., 
Des Plaines, lil. 


Sheboygan; Winchendon, Mass.; General 
Box Company of Mississippi, Meridian, 
Miss.; Conti i Box Compeny, inc., 
Houston. 





ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS FOR EVERY SHIPPING NEED 


e Wirebound Crates and Boxes «¢ 


eT Ti iim ie. 


Corrugated Fiber Boxes 


* Cleated Corrugated and.Watkins-Type Boxes © Stitched Panel Crates ¢ All-Bound Boxes 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Shutdowns: Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
this week shut down th ond of nin« 
clectric furnaces at its Canton (Ohio) 
steel plant. This left it int operating 
at S0% of rated capacit The com 
pany says demand for high-grade alloy 
stecls is dropping off Willvs Mo 
tors, Inc., closed its |] do assembly 
lines and laid off 1,000 worker An- 
nounced reasons: labor troubles and 
“inventory imbalances 

2 
Two paper companies have merged. 
West Virginia Pulp & | r Co. makes 
raw materials but no end products; 
Hinde & Dauch Paper ¢ makes coi 
rugated shipping cont but has to 
buv much of its ray terial require 
ments. Merger makes H&D a sub- 
sidiary of West Virginia Pulp, though 
the two companies will continue oper- 
ating separately. 

* 
Farm implements continue to sell 
slowly. Deere & Co. announced this 
weck that tractor output at its Water- 
loo (lowa) plant has been cut by one- 
third since February. O] Corp. an 
nounced that in the nin onths ended 
July 1 its farm implement sales totaled 
$69.7-million—down from $92.1-million 
in the like period a year 

* 
No-strike pledge ma‘ 
construction work on the $159-million 
Joppa (Ill.) generating plant of Electric 
Energy, Inc. A month ago (BW—Aug 
8'53,p30) KEI dropped Ebasco Sen 
ices, Inc., as the contract basco had 
had so much labor trouble that it 
couldn’t get the work done. Bechtel 
Corp. took over, has now received 
pledges from union offi 


15 AFL crafts 


limping 


presenting 


Gas turbine engines for cars have been 
the subject of officiall ret experi 
ments by Ford Motor ¢ for two veal 
Now Ford has brought the project into 
the open. It has asked tl council 
of Dearborn, Mich., t ¢ a street 
that runs by some of Ford’s research 
buildings. One buildin the street 
lord says, will house gas turbine test 
facilities 
@ 


Railway Express Agency probably 
be continued next vea der a new 
19-vear agreement amon railroad 
The agreement, inform epted bi 
almost all the railroad t not 
signed, is operationalh 

as the 25-vear contract tl 
Kebruary. A new pro 
individual railroad back « 
ment anv time after D 
provided it gives 18 months’ notice 
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» See what adhesives are doing today! 
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Setting safer paths for little feet 


The designers and manufacturers of America’s school buses place 
great emphasis on all details pertaining to passenger safety. 

Safe, non-slip flooring is one of the essentials—and Superior Coach 
Corporation at Lima, Ohio, uses a 3M Adhesive to anchor floor 
matting to the steel floors of their school buses. 














Superior has standardized on a 3M rubber-based adhesive for this 
operation because they need fast application and a quick, 

strong bond that will stand up under vibration, temperature 
changes and strong cleaning solutions. 

See what adhesives can do for you... 

3M’s rubber-based adhesives provide a fast, low-cost way of 
joining a variety of materials. Like to see some actual examples of 
what other companies are doing with 3M adhesives? Ask 

your 3M salesman for a copy of our new Design Handbook, or 
write today to 3M, Dept. 18, 417 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ADHESIVES: COATINGS: SEALERS ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION . 417 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN, ¢ EXPORT: 122 E. 42 ST., N.Y. 17,N.Y. ¢ CANADA: LONDON, ONT 
MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE AOHESIVE TAPES “SCOTCH” BRAND SOUND RECORDING TAPE @*SCOTCHLITE” BRANno 


MEFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @'*3M"* ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @**3M"® ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @ "3M" ROOFING GRANULES © "3M" CHEMICALS 
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FIBER GLASS 
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Paper has been getting stronger and stronger, 
taking on tasks in recent years that were once 
Helps undreamed of. One of the biggest boosts in strength 
has come from fiber glass reinforcements. Today, paper 
reinforced with fiber glass is used for such heavy-duty jobs 
as wrappings for steel and other industrial packaging, 
d freight car shrouding and temporary tarpaulins, bags for 
pro ucts chemicals and other bulk materials, manufacturer’s joint for 
corrugated cartons, concrete curing and many other 


better, types of reinforced paper and tapes. 


make 


Pittsburgh Fiber Glass confers great tensile strength 
safer, with the least weight of any type of reinforcement. 
li h Papers thus reinforced are relatively light in weight 
ig ler, and pliable, resist moisture and severe weathering and handling. 
For information or assistance with paper reinforcements, o1 
stronger with any other application involving fiber glass, contact 
any of our offices. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Fiber Glass Division, 420 Fort Duquesne Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. District Offices: Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Washington. 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES «+ PLASTICS 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
AUG. 29, 1953 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Washington is divided on the business outlook. Some sliding-off is 
taken for granted. The question is how much, and whether basic policy 
should be switched to provide a stimulant. In general, Eisenhower men, 
mostly from business, are the optimists. The old-timers in government 
are more pessimistic. And remember, Washington often has misjudged. 

e 


Take the darker side first. It rests largely on the argument that the 
big economic up-pushers that made the postwar boom are dying down. 


Government spending is leveling out and soon will turn down. 
Private spending, while holding high, promises no big rise. 
Plant and equipment outlays, still big, have stopped climbing. 
Construction activity, above last year, now shows some weakness. 
Housing starts, for example, were off in July—third month. 

Raw material shortages no longer limit industrial production. 


The farm recession goes on, with all signs indicating further drops. 
Price supports are holding in places, but not across the board. 


Note that the emphasis is on the trend, not on the current business 
level. The chief point on this side of the argument is that, for the first 
time since 1939, there’s no big new force coming into the economyeto push 
things up. The “hard money” policy, geared to credit restraint and the 
federal budget, is coming in for considerable intra-government criticism. 
Critics argue that unless it is revised to provide a stimulant, the coming 
slide may be more than “an adjustment,” with a squeeze on many 


businesses. 
e 
The brighter side of the picture, as the Eisenhower men picture it, 
also is based on statistics, mixed with psychology. 


Consumer spending is the big hope to take up slack in government 
spending. And it’s up, at the expense of savings. 


State and local spending also is rising—for schools, other public works 
Farm prices are close to stabilizing. This is based on the hope that 


government price supports will hold, where major crops are involved, and 
on the prospect that high-level supports will continue. 
a 
The over-all climate is against recession, too. Much is made of the 
point that Washington, for the first time in 20 years, is pro-business. On 
top of this, is the world unrest—uncertainty about Korea, shooting in 
Indo-China, Iran in turmoil, Russia’s H-bomb, the basic differences between 
the East and West far from settlement, which mean high-level spending for 
defense on into the indefinite future. 
a 
Who is right? You can’t tell at this stage. But one thing to have in 
mind in making your personal and business plans: Eisenhower wants no 
business recession. Leaving aside other considerations, a big slide in busi- 
ness would just about wreck GOP hopes to hold the House and Senate in 
the Congressional elections next year. Eisenhower is aware of this. 


e 
Some stimulants are on the way and will serve as a cushion. 
Down payments on homes will be cut—that will help building and sales 
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Taxes will go down in January, on corporations and on individuals. 
That means more money for private spenders to spend. 

The White House will try to be ahead of the business trend. That 
explains the news this week that Walter Williams, Commerce Dept. official 
now at the White House, will name businessmen to report current trends 
(page 32). And the Council of Economic Advisers is being put back together. 
Neil H. Jacoby, U.C.L.A., has just been picked to work with Chairman Burns. 


A new commission to study farm policy will be named. The reasons 
behind this are revealing. 


The old commission is anti-government interference. It was named 
early in the new Administration, when Agriculture Secretary Benson was 
preaching more freedom, less government for the farmers. 


Now, the White House is eying the wheat vote. The growers voted, 
about 85% of them for acreage controls in return for another year of high 
supports, 90% of parity. The farm leaders have been saying the farmers 
will go for a flexible price-support policy, in return for freedom from output 
control. 


Inside advice to Eisenhower from top aides: The farm leaders repre- 
sent the big farmers, who control a big part of production. But they don’t 
speak for the little farmers, who can out-vote the bigs. So, set up a new com- 
mission, which will come in with a different verdict. Politics? Sure. But 
realistic. 


Eisenhower’s slant is toward freer trade. If you had any real doubt, take 
a look at his appointments to the new Foreign Trade Policy Commission. 
They are anti-high tariff, almost to a man. The chairman, Clarence Randall, 
is a “trade expansionist.” Lamar Fleming, Jr., Houston, reflects the South's 
traditional position—import, so we can export cotton. Jesse Tapp, Democrat 
and banker from San Francisco, was in the New Deal—supported Cordell 
Hull’s policy. These are typical. There’s no hot protectionist on the Presi- 
dent’s list (page 26). 


Winter fuel supplies are in good shape, both for industrial users and 
home heating. A quick rundown: 

Coal supplies will be ample, unless John L. Lewis pulls a strike. Industry 
stocks are about 75 days. Electric utilities have some 130 days. Stocks for 
homes are normal. Prices will be about the same as last year. 


Petroleum products are on the “excessive” side. There may be trouble 
in New England on home heating oil, however, if the winter is bad. 


Natural gas uses won’t be put under any new control by Washington. 
Prices, generally, are up from last year, and so is demand. New pipelines, 
or larger lines, will increase supplies in New England, California, and 
Oklahoma. 


Entertainment on the expense account may cause you some trouble with 
the income tax collector. The Internal Revenue Service is looking into these 
claims by taxpayers, especially to see if expense accounts cover part of 
normal family living expenses. But it isn’t one-sided. Some labor leaders 
are sweating, too. They are paid low salaries (look good to the rank-and-file), 
but get big allowances (worth more than pay). 
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Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * 
Adhesives * Cry *O*Rap Bags For 
Food Packaging * Battery Separa- 
tors * Chemical Products for the 
Construction Industry * Meteorolog- 
ical Balloons * Textile Printing Prod- 
ucts Shoe Materials * Organic 
Chemicals. 


You never had it so tasty ...as ina 


CRYOVAC 
PACKAGE! 


There’s just nothing like Cryvovac pack- 
aging to assure you of peak flavor and 
meats, natural 


tenderness in’ smoked 


cheeses and poultry. 


Cryovac packaging brings you these 
foods in a transparent, drip-proof bag 
made of a special Dewey and Almy 

Dow Saran. The pack is vacuumized and 
sealed with a distinctive aluminum elip; 
then the bag is shrunk to form a tight- 
fitting “second-skin” that keeps flavor- 
stealing air out—keeps all the wonder- 


ful taste, color and aroma in! 


Cryovac packaging is one of many 
Aliny products keyed to 


your personal and business needs. We 


will be glad to furnish further informa 


Dewey and 


tion about Cryovac packaging or any 


other product of Dewey and Almy 


researe h. 


DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS 


Plants and sales offices throughout the » 





























Color photo by d'Arazien 
WIRE MILL AT J&L'S ALIQUIPPA, PA., WORKS. Here the wire is emerging from 


an annealing furnace and travelling to rotating drums where it is wound into coils. 


STEEL WIRE does over 150,000 jobs, large and products in a multitude of sizes, f 


Meet the master small grades, to meet varied needs in 


It lifts multi-ton girders—or binds a corsage industry. 


. 
of 150,000 jobs in a florist’s shop. It fences the cattle on the Wire starts as a steel rod. One e1 


vast reaches of a western range—-or pins up and drawn through a die. As it mo 
STEEL WIRE baby’s diapers. It is auto part, furniture spring, the die, the rod becomes thinner a 
oe drilling cable, carpenter's nail, bird cage, cur- until it finally becomes wire of a spe 
tain rod. Then follow finishing operations 
Steel wire fills so many needs that one year’s Whatever final form wire takes 
total production—drawn into average gage be sure it will do the job it was 
would reach to the sun and back. Keeping pace with industry’s hig! 
From J&L’s Wire Mill come wire and wire has been a tradition at J&L for 100 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 
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Booming Now, Cost Hurdle Ahead 


& Carbon 
Metallurgical Co. has also applied for 
government assistance on a 10,000-ton 
a-year plant. 


Titanium metal would cop the lion’s 
share, if priorities, government and com- 
mercial, were being dished out today to 
any one metallic clement. 

Its physical characteristics make it a 
natural for many applications in air- 
craft construction, and the industry is 
straining hard to meet government de- 
mands (see chart above). In the offing, 
when defense needs become less criti- 
cal, is a field day for product engineers 
in putting to commercial use the first 
new basic metal since aluminum. 

But before that day can come the 
industry needs a new, basic process. 
‘Today's processing methods keep the 
price up to a level that might not be 
competitive in a nondefense market. 
What the industry really needs is a new 
continuous process that can cheaply 
make a finished, high-grade form of the 
metal. That’s what the industry is 
looking for, and spending millions of 
dollars in an effort to find. 
¢ Defense—Right now titanium produc- 
tion is mainly a defense measure. And 
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the government—spccifically the Office 
of Defense Mobilization—is current boss 
in planning. It’s because titanium’s 
ratio of strength to weight is higher 
than that of aluminum or stainless steel 
that it finds so many uses in the air- 
craft industry. 

Recently, ODM asked for a 3,000- 
ton expansion in capacity for making 
titanium sponge, the metallic stepping 
stone between the ore and the finished 
metal. ODM’s goal is an annual output 
of 25,000 tons by 1956. 
¢ In the Running—At present the only 
commercial producers in the U.S. are 
I. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and 
litanium Metals Corp. of America— 
the latter jointly owned by National 
Lead Co. and Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. 

Close behind, though, are two others 
now on the verge of getting into the 
field. Cramet, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Crane Co., a Chicago valve maker, this 
month got a contract from the Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency. Union 


Carbide Corp.'s Electro 


What's more, several other firms 
working on research or development 
projects stand a good chance of break- 
ing into the circle of producers: 

e Pilot plants have been sct up by 
Dow Chemical Co., whose research 
makes it an expert in metals reduction, 
and bv Horizons ‘Titanium, Inc., an 
other cooperative deal of Horizons, Inc., 
and Ferro Corp. 

e New processes are being 1 
scarched by Mosanto Chemical Co., 
and National Research Corp., and by 
Glidden Co., and Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Corp. 
¢ Problem—Despite its attractive fea- 
tures, titanium isn’t easy to get along 
with. The main trouble is that titanium 
cre, one of the most plentiful in the 
earth, doesn’t casily give up its metal, 
and takes round-about processing. 

Today, titanium costs $5 per lb. for 
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Why not a Duplicator 
in your Department? 


Get "last minute” copies—confidential 
copies and working copies when 
you want them. 


Low cost justifies real consideration of 


a departmental duplicator. 


Anyone in your department can produce 
them with the new, low-cost A. B. 
Dick spirit duplicator. Instructions are 
mounted right on the machine —all con- 
trols are clearly marked. 

Supplies up to 150 sharp copies per minute 
of written, typed, drawn and ruled 
material. Has automatic feed for post- 
card to legal size, 16 lb. to 70 lb. stock. 


A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 





Se ee ee ae 


A. B. DICK COMPANY BW-8 
5700 Towhy Avenve 
Chicage 31, lili ois 


Copies in 5 
Vivid colors 
in One Operation 


Flease send for 


NAME 


ORGANIZATION 


Mail coupon 
ADORESS 7 = — 





for information 
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sponge metal, and up to $30 per Ib. 
for fabricated shapes. If the price could 
be slashed to $1 per lb., the experts 
think the metal could build an annual 
market between 500,000 tons and 
2-million tons, and become competi- 
tive with stainless stecl. 

Cutting the cost is a technological 

problem, and a slew of chemical firms 
are in the field seeking cheaper wavs of 
extracting titanium from its ore. Some 
of these projects are gambles that will 
never pay off. 
e Aid—Government aid, which helps 
to offset the risk, is a standard kind of 
assistance. A contract finances a plant 
and its equipment, allows rapid amorti 
zation, and has an option for repaying 
the loan in metal instead of dollars. 
The debt can be canceled if present 
equipment becomes obsolete during the 
lite of the contract. 

There is one hitch in ODM’s plans, 
though: Capacity-wise, its reach has ex- 
ceeded its grasp. The Washington 
planners had aimed at 4,000 tons for 
this year, and on up to 22,000 tons in 
1955. But the industry experts don’t 
think they'll get those capacity in- 
creases. At best, the industry will hit 
around 2,500 tons by the end of this 
vear, 5,500 tons in 1954. ‘The indus- 
try’s capacity after that is anyone's 
guess. 
¢ Process—T'onnage capacitics alone 
wouldn’t put the industry on a good 
commercial footing, though. Right 
now, the Kroll process, or some modifi- 
cation of it, is the accepted method for 
making titanium sponge. 

But there’s a strong feeling in the 
industry that the days of the Kroll 
process might be numbered. (The same 
was true for the stcel industry's Besse- 
mer process: It was a big producer in 
the carly days, but later gave way to 
open-hearth furnaces.) Some day, pres- 
ent and near-future plants might be 
scrapped if the industry adopts better 
processing. 
¢ Maybe This—The best method for 
making the metal, mos, think, is some 
kind of electrolytic process, the chemi- 
cal trick that’s used by the aluminum 
industry. At one time or another, every 
firm connected with titanium has re- 
searched electrolytic methods. And a 
few have gone into pilot-plant stages. 
But most have kept their results under 
wraps. 

Horizons Titanium has a_ process 
that’s worth putting into a pilot plant. 
Edwin Goodridge, Horizons’ president, 
savs the plant can handle titanium, 
zirconium, or one of cight other metals. 
One big bug in the electrolytic proc- 
essing is the form in which the metal 
comes out of the plant—as a powder 
that can often take fire on exposure to 
the air. Horizons has licked the prob- 
lem with zirconium, is now working 
on titanium. 
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The lobby terrace is typical of the colorful design motifs used throughout this fashionable 
hotel. One of the reasons architect Morris Lapidus chose an acoustical ceiling of Cush- 


iontone was its repaintability. 


Repainted an attractive coral, the Cushiontone 
ceiling in the lobby carries out the décor, as- 
sures relaxing quiet for the guests. 


White, factory-finished Cushiontone in the 
hotel card room aids diffusion of light and 
avoids annoying glare at the same time. 


Acoustical Ceilings Do Double Duty In Florida Hotel 


Guests of the Sans Souci Hotel in 
Miami Beach are impressed not 
only by the lavish interiors, but by 
the restful quiet as well. Acoustical 
ceilings of Armstrong's Cushiontone 
are responsible for much of this 
comfort and beauty. 

Cushiontone was chosen because 
it could be repainted without losing 
its acoustical efficiency. This made 
it nossible to provide comfortable 
quiet and still finish the ceilings to 


match the handsome decorating 
scheme. 

A perforated wood fiber tile, 
Cushiontone is low in cost and high 
in acoustical efficiency. It absorbs 
as much as 75% of the noise that 
strikes its surface. It’s easily in- 
stalled by cementing or nailing. 
Maintenance is quick and econom- 
ical, too. 

Cushiontone is one of the com- 
plete line of Armstrong's sound- 


conditioning materials which in- 
cludes Travertone, 
Corkoustic. 
cial features to meet particular job 
requirements, Call in Arm 
strong Acoustical Contractor for full 
details and a free estimate. For 
your copy of the free booklet, “How 
to Select an Acoustical Material,” 
write Armstrong Cork Com 

pany, 24208 Indian Road 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Arrestone, and 
Each has its own spe 
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This “FF” explosion was 
a matter of seconds... 


Engineer 
Fails to A 
$250, 


Damage 


’s Sprint 
vert 


000 Explosion 


7 includin 
18 estim & suspend, 
result of me fn @ quarter me ty 

at the ame-Failure(FF) 1,25, the 


ONLY INSTANTANEOUS action 
can prevent explosion when a 
burner flame goes out. Explosive 
gases collect faster than any attend- 
ant can shut down fuel . . . faster 
even than most mechanical con- 
trols can function. 

Today, insurance companies re- 
quire automatic safeguards for com- 
mercial and industrial burners to 
shut off fuel in 2 to 4 seconds after 
a burner Flame Failure [FF]. 4 out 
of 5 fuel burning plants do not have 
this protection. Most safeguards 
now in use actually require more 
than a minute for response. If your 
safeguard is that slow, you may 


F) explosio 
Plant today. 
the burner 


be relying on no safeguard at all! 

Act before it is too late in re- 
placing slow, half-safe controls 
with the modern, fully approved 
FIREYE System . . . the only com- 
plete and instantaneous safeguard 
for all types of fuels. With FIREYE, 
an electronic eye ‘‘sees’’ the burner 
flame .. . works with the speed of 
light when it goes out, to cut off 
fuel and signal operating personnel. 

Thousands of installations the 
country over, prove FIREYE has 
no equal for reliability. It can be 
applied to oil, gas, coal burners 
“overnight’*— for a_ negligible 
investment. 


Send New! Why take chances? Even with modern equipment, the chances 
are 4-to-1 you do not have complete Flame-Failure 
safeguards. Send for this new “primer” on explosion 
hazards that tells how you can make simple checks on 
the protection you now have. 


"le the ameter tn as acim nn aaa: 


COMBUSTION CONTROL CORPORATION 
® Dept. BB-8, 718 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Send booklet “Guarding Your Properties Against Flame-Failure Explosion”, 


Covering the U.S.A. and Canada, 


Name 





factory-trained fleld engineers 


Firm 





provide “know how" of Fiame- 


Failure safeguarding with FIREYE. Address. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A new group of fibers, called T-7, have 
been derived from cotton by the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. Acrylonitrile, a commercially 
available chemical, is processed with 
ordinary cotton fibers. ‘The new prod- 
uct resists mildew and bacteria, keeps 
its strength after exposure to wet and 
dry heat, and is more adaptable to 
all classes of dyes. Standard-Coosa- 


Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, has made 

commercial runs of T-7 

yarn-treating equipment. 
+ 


in ordinary 


A $6-million grain elevator, the world’s 
biggest, is going up at Enid, Okla. 
Union Equity Cooperative Exchange, 
the owner, says it will be ready for 
the 1954 harvest, have a capacity of 
15-million bu. 

e 
Longer service life might be the reason 
the Air Force will cut back orders for 
jet aircraft engines. Industry experts 
say the Air Force has doubled the life 
of its J-47 engines, which are made by 
General Electric Co. (the designer), 
Packard Motor Car Co., and Stude- 
baker Corp. The extra 600 hr. equal 
one new replacement engine for a jet. 

« 
A 50-story air conditioner being planned 
for Irving Trust Co.’s Wall Street head- 
quarters is a record-breaking installation 
for an existing building. ‘Turner Con- 
struction Co., the general contractor 
for the job, says the refrigerating ca- 
pacity will be equivalent to the cooling 
cffect of 1,500 tons of ice. 

2 
Product planning for top management 
is the specialty of Kevin McLoughlin, 
New York 17, N. Y. The n consult 
ing firm will help clients organize and 
manage their policies or programs for 
new products. The service designed 
for line executives who can’t spare time 
from other major company operations. 

e 
The Army Ordnance Corps (BW —Aug. 
22’53,p43) will store up to 4,000 ma 
chine tools in a big government-owned 
cave near Atchison, Kan., a 
its stand-by program. ‘To cut down 
future mobilization time, the tools are 
being stored in the same floor layout 
as at contractors’ ammunition and tank 
plants. The cave, which has a storage 
space of 15 acres, was form leased 
by the Department of Agriculture for 
surplus commodities. 

* 
Waste cedar sawdust is turned into 
wallboard by a method of the British 
Columbia Research Council, Van- 
couver, B. C. The council says the prod- 
uct is strong, water-resistant, and easily 
painted. 


1 part of 
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Try the new ultra high-speed Skil Grinder if 
you want to see—and feel—something new 
in grinder performance. Packs twice the 
power per pound of any other grinder... 
tool and die makers say it's the best they've 
ever used! 








CUSTOM-DESIGNED OR STANDARD... 


There’s an R & M motor that 
will meet your exact requirements! 


integrals—to 
125 horsepower 


— 
, 


Fractionals— 
from 1/200 
horsepower 


Matched 
Motor Parts— 
for built-in 
applications 








without a breakdown! 


An example of Robbins & Myers Motor Engineering that 
will interest the executive with motors in his product 


Skilsaw, Inc., wanted the best for the 
brand-new 1” Skil Grinder you see above. 
The motor, for example, had to be light- 
weight, compact, powerful—and capable 
of running for long periods at 36,000 
RPM! As they have for the past 25 years, 
Skilsaw gave Robbins & Myers the motor 
space limitations . . . told us to take it 
from there. 

600 revolutions per second is going some! 
To withstand the high centrifugal force 
built up, we designed a special motor, 
dynamically balanced, with a diamond- 
turned commutator and special windings 
that would stay in place. Result? During 
a test which has run 881 hours to date, 
the armature has traveled about 90,000 
miles at 102 m.p.h. without a single break- 
down! And to top it off, this Skil Grinder 
has twice as much power as other grinders 
of similar weight. 

Power Tools—for that matter, all motor- 


driven products—are as good as their 
power source, Leading manufacturers of 
such equipment rely on R & M for the 
best in motors. We've spent years accu 
mulating engineering skills, while pro- 
ducing millions of complete motors and 
matched motor parts, If one of the many 
standard R & M motors doesn’t solve 
your problem, we have the ability, as 
demonstrated above, to custom-design 
motors or motor parts that will meet 
your exact requirements . 
economically, 


Get This Helpful Bulletin 


Bulletin 455 gives de- 
tails and specifica- . 
tions of “ Motor Parts ee! 
for Portable Tools.” . mA “my 
Write for a copy—no 

obligation, of course. 

Robbins & Myers, 

Inc., Motor Division, 

Springfield 99, Ohio. 


. quickly and 


~ 


ROBEING = MYERS, inc. 


MOTOR DIVISION: SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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Fractional & Integral Electric 
Motors & Generators Fans 
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Electric & Hand Moyno 
Hoists & Cranes Pumps 


Propeliair industrial 
Ventilating Equipment 








PULVERIZE IT in a “cracker.” At this point, U.S. Rubber Reclaiming’s 24-minute 
process has started out the same as conventional 24-hour methods. 
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RAW MATERIAL arrives: U.S. Rub- CLEAN IT of fabric in a mechanical separator. Conventional processes clean 


ber Reclaiming Co, demonstrates process. rubber chemically, often destroying fabric. Here, it’s saved. 
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4 TREAT IT with chemicals and mix it in a “Reclaimator.” This takes minutes; 5 FINISHED PRODUCT is powdered 


conventional heating process takes hours. Final step: drying. rubber. It has advantages over slabs. 


Powdered Rubber from Old Tires 


A few years ago, U.S. Rubber Re 
claiming Co., Inc. (Buffalo, N. ¥ 
came up with a startling announce 
ment: It had developed rubber 
claiming process that took onl 
min. instead of the traditional 

Now the company has pulled ano 
SUTpPTIsC from its bag It introduc 
reclaimed rubber in powdered form 
instead of the conventional slabs. Thi 
powdered rubber, called Flo-Mix 66, i 
supposed to pour like sugar. The com 
pany claims several advantages for it 
over slab rubber Amon them 
easier handling and mixing for user 
(2) simpler transportation, and 
lower cost. 
¢ Just Born—The new form of reclaim 
is barcly out of the laboratory. So f 
only token amounts have been 
duced, but the company 11 it 
convert its new Checkto 
plant if the product cat 
plant now produces 

THE PLANT at Cheektowaga, N. Y., now produces some 24-million Ib. of reclaim = reclaim slabs in an average month 


slabs a month. It may soon convert to new powder process. Some companics are testing Flo-M 
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for new and different 


CHRISTMAS 
BUSINESS 





This year Autopoint is 1st with the 
newest in Christmas business gifts. 
Impressive items from 50¢ to 
$50.00, With personalized imprints 
for a lasting reminder, or without im- 
prints. Autopoint’s complete new line 
meets your every gift need... appro- 
priate items for your entire list from 
presidents to shipping clerks. For 
gifts you'll give with pride—see 
Autopoint Ist! 


FOR A LOOK AT OUR LINE 
mail coupon on your letterhead 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
A dwision of CORY Corporation 


1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois, Dpt. BW-83 
Gentlemen: 

Il am interested in the complete new line of Auto- 
point Christmas business gifts. Without obligation; 
() Please send me your 1953 Gift Brochure 

© Please have your representative contact me 


0 Ee 
Company Name 
Street _____ 


Te a cee 
Please clip this coupon to your letterhead 
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66 in various products that normally 
use reclaim—chief among which are 
tires, battery boxes, molded mechanical 
goods, industrial belting, weatherstrip- 
ping, footwear. Preliminary _ results 
have been very encouraging. Rubber 
Reclaiming feels that its new process 
and product will also open up entirely 
new ficlds for the use of reclaimed 
tubber. 

lo-Mix 66 is expected to sell for 
about 10% less than comparable grades 
of reclaim in slabs. The reduction in 
cost is possible because the product is 
pulled out of the production line at an 
carlier stage than slabs. 
¢ Slab Process—The first step in te- 
claiming rubber by either the conven- 
tional “digester” process or Rubber 
Reclaiming’s quick “Reclaimator’’ proc- 
ess is the same. Scrap tires are cracked 
or crushed, and the bead wire is re- 
moved. The Cheektowaga plant con- 
sumes 6 to 10 carloads of used tires a 
day. 

In the conventional process, you 
next heat the cracked scrap in pressure 
vessels known as autoclaves. Then vou 
add various oils and chemicals to the 
scrap to destroy or remove the fabric 
and de-vulcanize the rubber. You dry 
the treated material, mass the particles 
together, put the mass through refiners 
and strainers. It comes out of the final 
rollers as sheeting, which is cut into 
slabs. 
¢ Powder Process—In the quick process, 
rubber is separated from fiber and bead 
wire mechanically. This way the fiber 
is not destroyed; vou can save it and 
resell it. The separated rubber, pul- 
verized and mixed with chemicals, 
passes quickly through a 20-ft. screw 


mixing machine known as a Reclaima- 
tor. The product that comes out is 
reclaim. 

From here, you can go 
You can put the material in 
get Flo-Mix 66. Or you can 
through a sheeting refiner, roll it, 
get slabs. ‘Time clapsed from a 
entry into the 
gence as slab is 24 min. 
form, which avoids the final 
be produced even more quickly. Com- 
pare this with about 24 hours for pro- 
duction of better grades of reclaim by 
the digester process. 
¢ Outlook—Reclaims produced in the 
Reclaimator differ somewhat from the 
conventionally made types. U.S. Rub 
ber Reclaiming says they are generally 
softer, more plastic, and more resistant 
to abrasion because they are cooked for 
a much shorter time. The company 
recommends minor changes in formulas 
when combining its reclaim with other 
materials. 

Powdered reclaim is not only inex- 
pensive and casy to mix, Rubber Re- 
claiming says; it’s casy to transport. It 
can be shipped in tank cars and auto- 
matically conveved from the car to the 
point of use in the plant. It can also be 
shipped in bags of uniform weight 
¢ Paving—Alongside the conventional 
uses of reclaim, the company sees a big 
future for its new product in rubberized 
paving. Rubber is being tried as a sur- 
face paving m_ school playgrounds. 
Highway engineers are experimenting 
with a mixture of asphalt and rubber 
on roads. And in Minnesota, there’s 
a big project under way in which rubber 
expansion joints are being used on four 
large highways. 


two ways. 
i drier and 
put it 
and 
tire’s 
cracker to its emer- 
Che powdered 
teps, can 


Rolling Jet Engines Down the Line—Faster 


At General Electric Co.’s jet engine plant 
in Cincinnati, the overhead conveyor system 
above is stepping up output for the Air 
Force and Navy. Dubbed the “grape arbor” 


by technicians, it’s part of 
mechanized assembly line recently installed 
to cut out wasted motion of manually cart- 
ing engines from one operation to another. 


a completely 
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A TER SCHOOL opens this fall, many class- 
rooms will be decorated with pictures 
like those shown above. All of these pictures 
were actually drawn by children in the first 
grade. 

These simple sketches show that even 
very young children can grasp the impor- 
tance of safety and can apply its rules in 
their daily lives. In fact, our greatest hope 
of reducing the high toll of childhood acci- 
dents . . . on streets and highways, in homes, 
and elsewhere . . . depends largely on help- 
ing young children to develop the attitudes 
and skills necessary for their safety now 
and in the future. 

Accidents kill annually about 

14,000 children under age 15. In 

addition, some 2 million children 

are temporarily or permanently in- 
jured by accidents every year. 
When children return to school, they will 


be exposed to an increased number of po- 
tential accident situations. This raises the 
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They’re never too young to learn SAFETY 


question, is there anything you can do to 
help save children from accidental injuries 
or loss of life? Indeed, there is. You can put 
more stress than ever on habits of safe 
conduct. 

All children—especially those just enter- 
ing school—should be warned to take safety 
precautions in the streets. They should learn 
to cross only at crossings, to obey traffic 
lights, to look both ways before stepping 
into the street, and to face traffic if they 
have to walk on a road. 


If a child rides his bicycle to school, he 
should know and obey such rules as keep- 
ing to the right, riding single file and sig- 
naling for turns. Moreover, it is wise for 
parents to make sure that the bicycle has 
good brakes, a warning bell, a front light 
and a rear reflector. 


Children may also be helped to avoid 
accidents if parents themselves set a good 
example by consistently practicing habits of 
safety in the home and elsewhere. 
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You can do this, for instance, by checking 
your home and removing possible accident 
hazards. Among other things, guns, ammu 
nition and poisons should be locked up 


If, despite your protection and training, 
your child has repeated accidents, it would 
be wise to consult your family doctor 
Sometimes accidents may be caused by 
physical or emotional conditions which he 
can help correct. 

Remember that most accidents do not 
“just happen.” Some authorities estimate 
that 90 percent or more of them are pre 
ventable. So, make your child safety-mind- 
ed as he enters or returns to school, You 
may save him needless injury . . 
yourself some anxious moments 


. and spare 


Metropolitan’s new boaklet, “A Formula 
for Child Safety,” tells how parents—by 
understanding their child’s behavior at var- 
ious Stages of growth—can anticipate and 
forestall many accidents. Use the handy 
coupon for your free copy. 
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YOUR STEAM COSTS 
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PE ANG STEAM GENERATORS 


are REPLACING OBSOLETE BOILERS 
and PAYING FOR THEMSELVES in 2 to 3 YEARS 


Few, indeed, are the executives who know their steam costs. 
Undoubtedly, that is the reason why survey after survey shows that 
2 out of every 3 boilers in this country are obsolete...and the 
chances are 2 to | that yours is one of them. 

Superior Steam Generators recently installed in a Rhode Island 
textile mill cut annual fuel costs from $44,000. to $22,000. in addi- 
tion to generating a bonus of $16,000. worth of process steam. A 
school installation in Chicago resulted in a heating cost lower than 
that of any other comparable school in the area and 80% lower than 


that of the highest. 


Superior Steam Geserators are completely inte- 
yrated steam plants including boiler, burner, 
end all essential controls. Capacities to 600 
dh. p. for pressures to 250 p.s.i. or for hot water. 


for performance you can BA NK on 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


These are not isolated exam- 
ples. They are typical of the 
results where modern Superior 
Steam Generators are installed 
in new buildings or replace out- 
moded boilers. 

Write for complete details in 
Catalog 506-F along with a case 
history of Superior results. 

Why not talk to a Superior 
engineer and find out what 
Superior Steam Generators can 
do for you? 





... the New in Bearings 


An improvement in the internal de- 
sign of spherical roller bearings will in- 
crease bearing capacity by from 25% to 
50% and lengthen service life two to 
34 times. That’s what SKI’ claims in 
announcing a new line of bearings 

Undercuts and internal flanges have 
been eliminated in the new design. Ca 
pacity is increased by using longer roll- 
ers, with more effective contact between 
rollers and rings. A separate guide ring, 
between the two rows of rollers, allows 
them to take the position that their 
contact with the rings dictat Result 
uniform load distribution at all times, 
greatly increased capacity, longer service 
life. 

SKE reports that over a long period 
of development, thousands of successful 
applications have been made in railroad 
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journals, vibrating screens, steel mill ma- 
chinery, and many other fields. 

The new bearings are available in 
some sizes now. Tooling for other sizes 
is in progress. 
¢ Source: SKF Industries, Inc., Phila- 
delphia 32, Pa. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A new compound, molybdenum di-sili- 
cide, developed by the American Metal 
Corporation, Yonkers, N. Y., will be 
used as a heating element in furnaces 
for making glass, ceramics, and other 
high-melting materials. Produced by 
powder metallurgy, using molybdenum 
and silica, the compound will stand neat 
up to 1700C. It resists oxygen, won't 
burn out. 

° 
Doughnut-shaped aluminum foil discs 
fit under the coils of electric ranges to 
catch grease splashes and spilled foods. 
Central States Paper and Bag Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., say the discs will keep 
stoves clean, reflect heat, save fuel. 

« 
Laboratory gowns made of spun lead 
glass offer protection from x-rays and 
beta radiation. The Archer Gown (for 
Dr. V. W. Archer of the University of 
Virginia Hospital, who developed it) 
could be a boon to radiologists, tech 
nicians, and industrial inspection per- 
sonnel. Bar-Ray Products, Inc., 209 
25th St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y., is the 
exclusive licensee. 

- 
A scratch and flame-resistant trans- 
parent coating for polystyrene that will 
be immune to most common solvents 
has been developed by the Schwartz 
Chemical Co., Inc., 326 W. 70 St., 
New York. Resistance to physical abuse, 
high gloss, and extremely high adhesion 
are the coating’s outstanding features, 
according to the manufacturer. Called 
BE-40, it’s packaged in one and five- 
gallon cans and 55-gallon drums. 

. 
Tiny Titan No. 100, a new dial indi- 
cator holder, will mount instantly to 
any surface, flat or round down to 3 
inch in diameter. That’s the claim of 
Enco Mfg. Co., 4520 W. Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 39. It has a magnetic 
base that eliminates awkward clamping 
and, says Enco, “permits adjustment 
heretofore regarded as impossible.” 

+ 
Clear vision under the most adverse 
weather conditions. It’s possible, says 
Merix Chemical Co., 1021 FE. 55 St., 
Chicago 15, with Merix Anti-Fog. The 
liquid forms an invisible protective film 
that keeps any glass or plastic surface 
fog-free indefinitely. And it’s versatile: 
It also removes dust, dirt, grease, and 
fingerprints. 
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Sealing Untimited! 


a PIR ESSTITE 


BY 2 Ja, ae 


over 400 sealants to 
Seal IN the quality of your product 
Seal OUT dirt, water, rust, air... 


y- Wedel Sana 


Sealers and adhesives to seal windows and seams 
against dust, air and water, to prevent rust and corro- 
sion in seams, to seal spot welded body joints in cars, 
trucks and trailers. 


Sealers for fuselage seams, fuel tanks, and pressurized 
cabins. Sealers for windshields, windows and gun 
turrets. 


Many sealing compounds such as Permagum, Mastics, 
Thermal Mastics and Elastic Compounds are used in 
refrigerators, freezers and air conditioning equipment. 


Sealers for joining sewer pipes, sealing expansion 
joints in concrete highways and, airport runways, 
waterproofing underground concrete, protective coat- 
ings and caulking compounds, barrier paper. 


Sealers and adhesive felt tapes for insulating, sound- 
proofing and weatherproofing of railway cars, sealing 
car windows and observation domes, and sealers for 
spot welded seams. 


WHAT JS YOUR SEALING PROBLEM? 


To learn how Presstite can help you, write for 
calatog. Whatever your product or manufactur- 
ing process may be, our experience and research 
laboratory are always at your service. 








Still They Won't Raise Rates 


A new “murder” mystery, more baf- 
fling than a “whodunit” by Ellery 
Queen or Arthur Conan Doyle, has 
darkened the sun and befogged the crys- 
tal balls in the ivory towers of Wall 
Street. 

No pushover, this new mystery. 

Nothing easy, like forecasting third- 
quarter earnings in steel or the level 
of the Dow-Jones average six months 
from now. 

No. This is not only a local financial 
district mystery, but, to boot, the “per- 


fect crime.” The culprits remain un- 
identified. 
¢ Who?—This is the puzzler: Who 
sunk a knife in the back of the proposal 
to boost commission rates on Big Board 
stock trades an average of 15%—a prop- 
osition that has been approved by the 
Board of Governors and was supposed 
to be enacted in a breeze early this 
month? ‘ 
Altogether, 1,375 members of the 
New York Stock Exchange were eligi- 
ble to vote on the boost. Of these, 


1,105 cast votes. The result: 573 
against the commission rise, and 532 
tor. The increase lost by 41 votes. 
But— 

Who cast the votes that killed the 
increase? 

All the coroner’s jury can do is to 
cite “unidentified” parties in all parts 
of the Street as having a hand in the 
killing. 
¢ And Why?—But the victim was sup- 

sed to be a friend to everybody. 
Originally, there had been two views— 
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~, . from the PRODUCT RESEARCH files of Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


The Story Behind Larvex’ Soaring Sales 


Not long ago, Zonite Prod- 
ucts Corporation sensed an oppor- 
tunity. They saw the convenience of 
spray bombs capturing the public's 
fancy. It was time to develop a new 
push-button sprayer for their moth 
proofing product, Larvex. But Larvex, 
a water solution, couldn’t be sprayed 
by the conventional methods for non- 
water solutions. A completely novel 
approach was required. 

Could Product Research by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. help? The an- 
swer is now in the hands of thousands 
of American housewives. It’s the first 
modern glass-packaged automatic 
sprayer. Its creation called for several 
unique developments: 

Invention of a new spraying 
system for aqueous products, using 
only a fraction of propellant gas com- 
monly required. 

Materials Study leading to de- 
sign of a novel glass bottle and protec- 
tive package combination. 


Engineering Analysis of atom- 
izing principles to find an efficient 
low-pressure nozzle for penetration 
spraying. 

Design of a new _ll-plastic 
valve that eliminates metal-contact 
problems. 

Development of a new means 
of niaintaining pressure until all the 
Larvex is uniformly sprayed. 

Then, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
followed through. Patent applications 
were made for the client. Co-operation 

component parts manufacturers was 
enlisted. New markets for this new 
packaging development were evalu- 
ated. Larvex in its new package went 
on the market. Sales soared! 

Is Your Product a Leader? 
Will inventive imagination improve 
your sales? You may find the right an- 
swer in the laboratories of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., where all fields of applied 
science and technology are represented. 
Here is concentrated a greater diver- 


sity of specialized personnel and facili- 
ties than any one company can usually 
focus on a single product development 
problem. Here, scientists blend their 
knowledge and talents with the indus 
trial research experience of engineers 
and technicians. This teamwork has a 
known record of accomplishment. It is 
ready to work with your own organiza- 
tion to develop new and better products 
with wider markets. 


Our booklet, “Product 
Research” tells you more 
about these product de- 
velopment services. We 
shall also be glad to con- 
fer with you without 
obligation. Write, or 
phone Boston, UNiver- 
sity 4-9370. 





i B-~ 


Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


30 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 





expressed in a majority report and a 
minority report—on what should be 
done to meet increased costs. An ex- 
change committee, trying to please 
everyone, combined points from both 
; reports in the rate mse proposal. The 
——_' - . Exchange Board of Governors approved 


—_ RRA Wy the compromise. 
‘ <} Set y A lp eye bet It seems, however, that the blend 
wet mena 


-_ failed to please enough. 
e Variety—The reason may be in the 
varying types of firms affected by a 
change. Some are commission houses 
that handle securities and commodities 
and also engage in underwriting. Others 
do not participate in bringing new is 
sues to market and thus depend solch 
on commissions for their income. There 
" are firms doing mainly an odd-lot busi 
4 ness, others having a large volume of 
or Minerals? orders for low-priced stocks. Some give 
; all Big Board business to “two-dollar’ 
brokers, others handle all transactions 


themselves. 
Use a BELL Helicopter ‘ The proposed rate increases admit 


tedly would not have brought uniform 


Wherever men cestth for oil end mineeals i income gains to all types of firms. Gains 

...Of map the irregularities of a country or “Z cee and aah “ & ss 

a county, Bell helicopters consistently meet * i aw a a - “es 

the challenge of natural barriers or other others. 1 1; age ey piesa toon 

impassable terrain. count qn arge transactions wasnt too 
is well liked, either. 

Employing the built-in safety, maneuver- LY 2 e Lineup—Apparently, more Streeters 
ability and utility of these helicopters cr than the crystal gazers thought shared 
geological, geophysical and topographical bene . the view expressed before the balloting 
surveys are now being completed for petro- by managing partner Winthrop H. 
leum and mining companies and govern- ———, Smith of Wall Street’s biggest exchange 
ment agencies as much as 20 years ahead . fem Merrill. Lynch. Pierce. Fenner 
of schedule... at overall savings up to 50%! ie ; 

In any kind of climate or weather, Bell : His emphatic view was this: “High 
helicopters operate over land, water, desert, ‘sis commission rates are one obvious rea 
mountains and swamps and carry men, ma- lb son whv we have inactive markets. How 
terials and instrumentation for exploration —.; ; . can we broaden the base of stock owner 
ee It’s all in the days job for a t ship if we commit ourselves to soaking 
relicopter. fe the little fellow?” 

The adaptability and commercial appli- " Many floor traders feared a rate rise 
cations of Bell helicopters are virtuall se : ¥ would cause volume to dwindle fur 
unlimited. Bell helicopters can help yours ther; active markets are best for their 
company in surveys or mapping and ca b in-and-out trading. 
be used to perform many other jobs But a switch of only 21 votes would 
easier, faster and cheaper. have put the rate hike on the book 

' So its proponents are redoubling efforts 
to get a new proposal before the mem 
bership. Target date: before the end 
, of the vear. 

sts sinatitieniiti p On their side of the fence, the argu 
Here is what three Bell oer ~ Ee ment ran that commission rates hav 
helicopter operators say: a a little effect on trading volume. “Did 

“After more than four years’ experience, “The survey accomplished by Bell vou ever hear a customer ask how much 
we ene oe | made eyes | the ao ; yes ay in one summer would take it was going to cost to buy a few shar 

Cc e stanapoint of cos > ” nS : , ” 
malntenente and availability.” —-Roseat Hy soning Rick Cs tency ol = er rola ieee bic 5 te ot ew 
L. SuGGs, President, Petroleum-Bell Heli- Angeles, California. asked one rate hike supporter, adding 


copters, Inc., Lafayette, La. a 8 . “This talk that higher rates would drive 
Allied’s Be : 7 ave . . el , ” 
ied’s Bell helicopters have done awav new business is a lot of hogwash 


mapping and survey work intheRockies : 

and Alaska at savings of 50% and more | He pce to the growth of open-end 
over other methods.” —Roy B. Davin, funds despite high commission 

Allied Helicopter Service, Tulsa, Oklahoma. e Third Force—There’s a third shade 


he f¢ Cc 


yee 








For Operational Information Write: of opinion in Wall Street on t 
question, too. It’s that present com 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION mission rates should be maintained, but 


Texas Division a schedule of service charges should be 


P.O. Box 482 Ft. Worth, Texas put into effect for such customer aids 
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Financial self-help plan 
benefits Elgin Watch employees 


Operating their own credit union, employees provide 
themselves with profitable savings and low-cost loans. 
Their self-made security has proved to be of 
immeasurable value to the company. 


r 
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SAYS JAMES G. SHENNAN, President of Elgin National Watch 
Company, makers of fine watehes since 1865, “I am both pleased and 
proud at the way our people have helped each other through their 
credit union. I am convinced that the security which these men and 
women have built for themselves through the credit union has made 
them happier, more efficient employees. It relieves our management of 
many problems by solving and avoiding personal money troubles.”’ 


REGULAR SAVING BECOMES A HABIT with credit union mem- 
bers. Convenient location near work saves employee time. The sub- 
stantial return on savings is an inducement to save more. Credit union 
is entirely employee-operated without cost to the company. Officers 
are elected by members. More than 16,000 credit unions now serve 
over 7,000,000 Americans. The credit union idea is over 100 years old. 
It has the wholehearted endorsement of government, business, labor 
and church, Credit unions also operate in churches, lodges and clubs. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


edit Union, Medison 1, Wis. 
without cost, complete in- 
ng a credit union 


Dept. BW-5, Cr 
Please send me, 
formation on organizi 


NAME__— 


ADDRESS 





COMPANY NAME 


“| SAVE MORE NOw. It’s so easy to PRECISION WORK AT ELGIN demands THIS 1S FOR YOU. If you are an emplo 
make deposits right here at the plant. The steady nerves and 100% 
good dividends give you a rea) incentive “It takes a lot off my mind to know I can with 50 or more people, you can have a credit 
to save as much as you can,” says Henry get a low-cost loan whenever I need it,” union there and become a member. If you 
Thies, office employee. Credit union mem- says Kelley Watts. Members may have life an employer, encourage a credit union in 9 
bers may have special life insurance for an insurance for amounts of their loans. It 
amount equal to their savings up to $1000. 


concentration. a company, or belong to a church, lodge or clul 
i 


our 

plant or office. Mail this coupon for full informa 

yays loans, protects borrowers’ families. tion on how to join or help start a credit un 
) ) | 
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ou, too, can Smash Sales Records 


Go ahead — quote competitive prices and deliveries. Take all 
the orders you can get. Don’t let a pinch in production keep 
your sales records down. We'll supply the additional facilities 
and manpower you need. 

We'll design it, tool it, make it, test it, ship it. Actually set 
up a separate production line in sequence operation — from 
manufacture, through assembly, test, right down to final in- 
spection. 

Hundreds of manufacturers are doing it. Supplementing 
their own facilities with Taft-Peirce skills and capacity, to lick 
order-robbing bottlenecks. Can we do the same for you? 

Have the full facts at your fingertips. Send for 92 page illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘Take It To Taft-Peirce.” 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Toft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


TELEPHONE: WOONSOCKET 1, 





as investment advisory services, safe- 
keeping of securities, etc. 

¢ Problem—The problem for Wall 
Street firms, like every other business 
that has experienced a postwar runup 
in operating costs, is to find a way to 
make income equal outgo, with enough 
accruing to the owncr of the firm to 
make transacting business attractive. 

The aggravating thing is that through- 
out the nation individual incomes and 
employment are at an all-time high. 
At the same time (see charts, page 52) 
yearly transactions on the Big Board, 
with minor exceptions, have dropped 
drastically. And while the number of 
shares listed is close to three times the 
1929 figure, the percentage of turnover 
to the average of shares listed last year 
was only 13%, compared with 1929’s 
119%. 

The effect of the crosion shows up 

in the prices paid for Stock Exchange 
memberships, which this vear sagged 
to a 1953 low of $43,000. 
e Answers—Rcalists in Wall Street hold 
that the way to expand sales is to make 
stock ownership attractive. About 6.5- 
million persons in America are now 
owners of shares of publicly owned 
corporations. 

But the market is so dull that big 
investors like Flovd Odlum’s Atlas 
Corp., with $26-million of free cash, 
have taken to the sidelines and expect 
to stay there till the outlook is clearer 
(page 62). How—other Wall Streeters 
ask—can “little investors” be brought 
in? 

Failing an increase in trading volume 
or a rise in commission rates, there’s 
onlv the avenue of internal cconomies— 
such as an improved clearing svstem. 

Most Wall Streeters are not too 
hopeful about anv immediate relief 
through the procedure now in prepara- 
tion for installment buving of shares. 

Stock Exchange president G. Keith 
Funston, fecling the wav to take off the 
heat is to put out the fire, is attacking 
the present capital gains tax. But Con- 
gress is now in recess. 
¢ New Try—Proponents of the higher 
commission rates, however aren’t 
likelv to wait for anv of these proposals 
to work out. They’re going ahead with 
a new rate hike proposal—but thev are 
planning to leave out one provision 
that more than any other mav have d 
feated their original prop: 

That was the provision that the p 
of a one-day deal exceeding 1.000 sharcs 
be given a 20% discount in commis- 
sions. Violently opposed to this wer 
the out-of-town exchanges to which 
manv Big Board members al 

Manv of those doing a large volume 
for institutions were also opposed. 

There have been three boosts in 
commission rates since 1924; whether 
1953 will record another, despite one 
veto, remains to be seen. 


: 
» belong. 
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MODERN ABACUS oS Ed’ \ 


new tool for lightning-fast Ly ee 


‘ 


rs a, ° . . 
Pg : Resembling a Chinese abacus, this 12-inch 


electronic assembly operates at a speed of one 
million pulses a second. It is one of 274 similar 
electronic units that perform the computing and 
control functions of IBM’s great new “701” 
Electronic Data Processing Machines. 


calculation. + 
ch 


These extraordinary machines are providing 
the nation’s defense projects with the most 
flexible and productive computer ever manufac- 
tured in quantity. 

In every field of business, IBM machines re- 
duce the drudgery and increase the speed and 
accuracy of computing and accounting operations. 


Electronic Business Machines 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 





READ 


how you can benefit 
by JESSOP’S great 
product variety 


Hopes for the future notwithstanding, 
Jessop lays no claim to being the largest 
specialty steel maker in America, but care- 
ful check shows it to be the most diversi- 
fied. We produce the greatest variety of 
special steel products, shapes and sizes 
available anywhere. There’s a profit story 
in this for Jessop and for you, too. We 
profit by spreading ourselves across a 
greater segment of industry. Like a mod- 
ern investment trust we avoid the ups and 
downs of vertical markets. Our current 
sales success proves the point. You can 
profit if you come to Jessop for more of 
your requirements and obtain the service 
and delivery advantages that single-source 
purchasing affords. What’s more, 

you'll enjoy doing business with 

the Jessop team .. . aggressive 

men eager to earn their salt by 
helping you in your business. 

Check the list on this page and 

pick more products to buy-from 

Jessop. You'll be glad you did. 
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AT&T Topping Own Mark 


American Telephone & ‘Tclegraph 
Co.—the world’s largest nonfinancial 
enterprise—is getting ready to add an- 
other record-breaking topper to its own 
long string of new financing “highs”’ 
since V-J Day. 

Its more than 1.2-million — stock- 
holders, Bell directors announced last 
week, will be asked on Oct. 14 to ap- 
prove the largest single, picce of financ- 
ing any corporation has ever proposed 
to date: the sale of up to $625-million 
of new convertible debentures. 

The biggest corporate financing deal 
ever consummated up to the present 
is AT&T’s sale 14 months ago of 
$498.7-million of 12-year 34% con- 
vertible debentures. Until then the 
record was held by the same company’s 
March, 1951, offering of a $415-mil- 
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lion block of similar 3%s—and_ before 
that by a string of new AT&T deben- 
ture offerings ranging in size from 
$394-million down to $343-million. 
¢ Terms—What rate of interest the new 
debentures will carry and their “con- 
version price” won't be announced un- 
til a few weeks hence. Also to be an- 
nounced later is the date of their offer- 
ing—if the new bonds get the approval 
most authorities now take for granted. 
At the moment Wall Street is as- 
suming that, as has been the company’s 
past custom, stockholders will get first 
crack at the new issue, that par will be 
the offering price of the debentures, 
and that they will be offered for sale 
within two months after stockholders 
have O.K.’d their issuance. 


The coupon rate and conversion 





INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


ON A PROBLEM SUBJECT 


(AER 


Before-the-Need 
Cemetery and 
Family Monument 
Planning 


Certainly you've told yourself that 
this is something you should talk over 
with your wife— like life insurance and 
your will. You’ve probably considered 
it from the thoughtful angle — avoiding 
a lonely task left for a survivor ~ pro- 
tecting her from the hasty judgment 
necessary in handling these details 
alone at just the wrong time. But there 
are many, many more reasons for 
taking care of this problem now. 


This Booklet 
Will Help You... 


Written with great understanding, 
the free booklet “Before The Need 
Arises...” explains how the purchase 
of your family monument and cemetery 

lot should be made from income, not 
rom capital intended to protect survi- 
vors... how this investment does not 
become part of your taxable estate... 
satisfaction from making the arrange- 
ments together while you're still alive 
-+» who to see about legal and local 
cemetery regulations... how cemetery 
arrangements can also be completed 
when you select a monument... how to 
select the monument that best portrays 
your family character... how hasty 
decisions, over-spending, and a lonely 
task for survivors can be avoided. 


Fill out this coupon 
before you turn 


QbES/ 


- 


Rock of Ages 
804 Granite Way, Barre, Vt. 
Please send free copy of ” Before The 


Need Arises 


Name 








ay On such matters, Streeters don’t 
have as much basis for guessing. ‘The 


That’s why the many previous postwar 
Mother Bell debenture issues have 


7 ab ° ; r 5 z a ~ ~ 
=f) level, obviously, depends greatly on the 
y, AVR DN) state of health of both the bond and 
aay, stock markets at the time of offering. 

| , iy Q 


borne such varied coupon rates as 23%, 


i &* , ; > - 
’ a4 ’ 34%, 34%, and 34%. It’s the reason, 
too, why some of the same bonds were 
- ; : originally convertible into stock at a 





price as low as $136 ($100 of bonds 
plus $36 cash of new cash per share), 
others at levels of $138 and as high as 
$150. 
e Need—The necessity for this new 
financing is simply this: The Bell Sys- 
tem’s postwar expansion program—the 
most costly undertaken by a single 
business enterprise—is still far from 
completed. Despite the billions already 
spent, Mother Bell reports, “some 
500,000 people are waiting for tele- 
phone service” while another “1,250,- 
000 customers on party lines want in- 
dividual lines or lines they would share 
with fewer people.” 
¢ Method—To handle this job AT&T 
since 1945 has sold over $3-billion of 
new debentures issues. But in doing 
so it hasn’t permitted its debt structure 
ey ee a to become top-heavy in any sense of 
“UTILISCOPE" CAMERA , 2 tie. BP + a eae the word. Two-thirds of the bonds 
_ sold comprised issues convertible into 
stock at attractive levels. And only 12% 
of that $2-billion load of convertible 
debt obligations remains currently out- 
standing. Besides this indirect selling 
of much new stock, installment buying 
of company employees has absorbed 
some §8.8-billion shares of new stock 
since the end of the war. 
Consequently, analysts now figure 
Argus, according to Greek mythology, had a hundred eyes, not all of which that fixed-interest debt obligations 
ever slept at once. He'd have been ideal for watching many industrial operations actually account for only 40%, perhaps 
except that he couldn't see around corners, through walls, sit close to a potential cven less, of the Bell System’s capital 
explosion or look inside a furnace. structure. 

The Diamond “Utiliscope” (Wired Television) is much better than Argus with all That debt-equity ratio is even better 
his hundred eyes. The “eye” or camera is connected to the viewing screen by than the company—which has alwavs 
cable, so the “eye” can be practically anywhere ... no matter how remote, dan- enjoyed smart fiscal management—had 
gerous, or difficult. Multiple “eyes” to any number are available just by adding hoped for. Sometime back in discuss- 
more cameras and viewers, The “eyes” may be scattered all over a big plant, ing the subject Mother Bell indicated 
and all the images brought before one operator. Argus couldn't approach that. that its aim was to keep the proportion 

And the “Utiliscope” doesn’t sleep at all... will watch continuously 24 hours a of stock in its capital structure at least 
day. Image is always clear and stable . . . the “Utiliscope” has no human equal to its funded debt outstanding. 
limitations. ¢ In the Family—AT&T isn’t the only 

If you have any operation too remote, dangerous or inaccessible to observe segment of the vast Bell System ex 
directly ... or if you need to have a single observer watch a number of widely periencing new-money needs at the 
scattered operations to assure their coordination, investigate the “Utiliscope.” moment. Recent weeks have seen New 

York Telephone Co. sell $35-million 

of 31-year 3%% debentures and Chesa- 

/ / : Nh peake & Potomac Telephone Co. or 

TYPICAL USES — ' ioe Baltimore City market another $15-mil- 

lion of 31-year debentures 34s. 

Coming wecks also will see Pacific 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. offer 

$50-million 3i-year debentures, and 

py Sen me, Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co. $30- 

SPECIALTY CORP. Chis. million of 24-year debentures at public 

AL TELEVISION oa = sale. Illinois Bell Telephone Co. is also 

getting ready to offer $56.9-million of 
new $100-par common stock 
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Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured Quality Equipment For Industry 
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» Wide Variety 
of small precision metal parts 


~ from a single source... TORRINGTON 

















Whether you make toys, textile machines or tommy 
guns, if your products use small precision parts 
like pins, shafts, pivots, mandrels, punches or knives, 


TORRINGTON can make them quicker, better and 





for less than you can. Send your blueprints or a sample 
part for a prompt quotation, Eighty-six years 
of precision metal working assures you fine 


workmanship, prompt delivery, low prices. 


“Sota Get This Handy Guide to Small Metal Parts! 
Torrington’s Condensed Catalog shows many typi- 
cal parts that can be produced to your specifications 

in any metal. Write for your free copy today. 





: % 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY i 
Specialties Division ef 
5 Field Street, Torrington, Conn, 
Makers of 


TORRINGTON #//0// BEARINGS 














How Miehle Cuts Packaging Costs, 
Improves Customer Service! 


Complete press wrapped in rust Preventive Vaper- Wrapper 


NC =f 
(« WAPOR 


with NOX-RUST 


Vapor-Wrapper 


New Chemically Active Paper Blocks Rust in 





One Simple Operation! 


Many COMPANIES in a wide 
range of industries have discov- 
ered the advantages of using new 
NOX-RUST Vapor-Wrapper. Easy 
to use as wrapping paper, this 
remarkable new product rust- 
proofs everything from delicate 
instruments to huge printing 
presses... cuts costs while de- 
livering products ready for use! 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
Co., user of Vapor-Wrapper, says: 
*““Vapor-Wrapper saved 96 man 
hours on just one shipment! It is 
more economical, cleaner, more 
convenient than anything we’ve 
used.” 

The chemical within Vapor- 
Wrapper —an exclusive develop- 


} 
RAPPER 


NOX-RUST 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
2457 8S. Halsted Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ment of Nox-RusT laboratories— 
makes moisture-laden air non- 
corrosive .. . without the need for 
an air-tight package .. . without 
deposits forming on the metal. 
Cut costs and improve service 
in your business with Vapor- 
Wrapper! 

Vapor-Wrapper conforms to Mil- 

itary Specification MIL-P-3420, 


Packaging Materials, Volatile 
Corrosion Inhibitor Treated. 


Write for full details on Vapor-Wrapper NOW # 
on This booklet points the 

Agree way to real savings for 
NOR RUST ou. It describes Vapor- 
=e : pooper in detail and 
age tells how leading com- 
| ae # panies use it to save up 
Nua §=6to 75% on packaging 
costs. Please write on 

your letterhead, today! 


Volatile Corrosion Inhibitors 
Automobile Undercoating 
Rust Preventives 

Sound Deadeners 

Metal Cleaners 





FINANCE BRIEFS 


Floyd Odlum’s Atlas Corp., long con- 
sidered one of Wall Street’s smartest 
investment companies, is not rushing 
to invest the $26-million of cash and 
governments it now holds, mainly as a 
result of the profitable sale last May of 
its once extensive holdings in Sunray 
Oil and Consolidated Vultee Aircraft. 
Recently, Odlum told stockholders “we 
may use the coming weeks or months 
as a breathing spell to take stock.” 

* 
July fire losses totaled $74.9-million, 
reports National Board of | Under- 
writers. That’s 10.8% m than in 
June, 21.5% larger than in July, 1952. 
January-July losses came t 507-mil- 
lion, 8.7% more than in 1952 

e 
New York City’s debt load accounts for 
one-fifth of all debts owed by U.S. local 
governments, according to local Citizens 
Budget Commission. Gross debt totaled 
almost $3.5-billion at midvear, the 
equivalent of $308 for cach man, 
woman, and child residing in the city. 
The cost of supporting it S-million 
in N. Y.’s 1952-53 budget—about equals 
the combined yearly expense budgets of 
Delaware, Nevada, South Dakota, 
Vermont and Wyoming 





* 
U.S. debt obligations due within 12 
months now total almost $84.9-billion 
vs. $55.4-billion a year ago. Almost 
$13.1-billion, however, represents ma- 
turing Series E, F’, and G savings bonds. 

» 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority will 
soon sell another $130-million of bonds. 
From proceeds of sale—expected to be 
consummated within 60° days—$100- 
million will be used to build new Hol- 
land Tunnel-Newark Airport toll link, 
the rest to refund 1%‘ hort-term 
bonds sold privately last December. 

e 
New oil combine? Cosden Petroleum 
Corp. and Southern Production Co. 
are now engaged in merger discussions. 
Each would complement the other 
since Seuthern is oil producer; Cosden, 
essentially a refiner. 

* 
Over 95%—$196-billion: at 1952 vear- 
end—are now insured, according to H. 
Earl Cook, new Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. chairman. Last year, Cook 
reports, only three banks had to call on 
FDIC for help. 


“« 
D. A. Schulte, Inc. took the first step 
last week in its current major expansion 
plans. It acquired all outstanding stock 
of privately owned Steinway Drug Co., 
which operates 22 Chicago stores and 
supplies merchandise to 14 franchised 
Steinway System stores. Cost of deal 
is unknown. 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


—- “——F Cn I 





Why the middle-sized town is 


industry’s 


@ Middle-sized towns in the Erie area are the logical 
sites for locating new plants—and the reasons are 
many and sound. 

More comfortable living conditions, a fuller social life 
and more convenient recreational facilities for per- 
sonnel result in higher morale and greater production. 
Middle-sized towns are plentiful along the Erie, and 
these locations also prove ideal to tie in with the 
Government's Dispersal Plan. 


The nation’s largest single consumer and industrial 


Erie Railroa 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


market is to be found in this rich Erie area. Here you 
have Coal, Oil, Iron, Sand, Lime, Salt, Rubber, Gas, 
Chemicals and other basic materials along with a great 
variety of finished parts and products. 


Industry is served by the dependable Erie Railroad 
which connects direct with New York Harbor for export 
business; it offers unsurpassed service between New York 
and Chicago and nationwide by connecting railroads. 


Send in the coupon below. Your request will be handled 
in strictest confidence—without obligation. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY! 





Y eae 
ROCHESTER 
wticwetsc an BUFFALO’ Rs NEW YORK 
£ 
care ge! LMIRA 
JAMESTOWN J ade BINGHAMTON 
CLEVELAND & MEADVILLE s 
Lima AKRON 78; § 
HUNTINGTON 
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cea Reane 
INDIANAPOLIS onto wf fl FORE nt oe 


SCRANTON 
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PITTSBURGH NEWARK &g 
,. new 
sensey f City .. sanepasnetnsnnnentlingens - State 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
oomunl industrial Development + Rm 520-D, Erie Reilroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohie 


Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send me your Speci- 
fication Card on which we can list our needs, 


Address 














controlled Korean air opera- 
RADAR tions minutely and com- 
pletely. The picture above shows two 
operators marking positions of planes on 
a glass screen, which bears an outline map 
of Korea, Running just over the cap of 
the operator at left is the Yalu River. Op- 
erator is marking the position of a flight 
of enemy interceptors that radar has picked 
up north of the river. To the right of his 
face are the numbers 35, 36, 37, and 38, 
with arrows pointing north. This indicates 
that there are four flights of friendly planes 
heading in that direction. Further up are 
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some circled numbers, also with arrows 
pointing north. This indicates enemy pianes 
in retreat—probably warned by their own 
radar of the U.N. planes’ approach. Op- 
erator at lower right is marking air traffic 
in southern section of Korea. Below and 
to the left of his hand is the truce-talk 
area, forbidden to U.N. planes. If a pilot 
should approach the area by mistake, radar 
operators would warn him off. Same goes 
for the area labeled “hot,” near where the 
radiating lines meet. This might be a bomb 
practice area. Absence of traffic in north- 
eastern area may indicate heavy weather. 


WATCHER: All types of radar installa- 
tion showed up in Korea. This type was 
often used to look for enemy planes. 


BOMBER: This unit guides bombers to 
their targets; operator knows exact moment 
when bombs should be dropped. 


INTERCEPTOR: This mobile setup is part 


Interception” 


of a “Ground Controlled 
unit, guides pursuit planes to enemy craft. 
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THE T-6 TRAINER wasn’t built to fight alongside jets, but it 
did. It spotted targets, fought enemy light planes. 


THE THUNDERJET joined the war in 
late 1950, proved a capable fighter-bomber. 


tects D4 we an Rt le ae We 


THE SABREBOMBER was the most 
modern U.S. plane used in Korea. 


THE B-26 INTRUDER was built for World War II, but came 
back to fight in Korea, It did its flying at night. 


THE 


radar to track down enemy planes. 


How U.S. Air Power Looked in Korea 


Shortly before the truce was signed 
in Korea, a reporter named Louis W. 
Davis left the battle zone with a note- 
book full of ideas and observations on 
the air war. 

Davis had spent over three months 
in Korea on a classified project for 
the Air Force, sizing up U.S. planes 
and weapons, comparing them with the 
enemy's cquipment, listening to the 
practical judgments of combat airmen 
This week he told of his findings in a 
speech, cleared by the Air Force, to the 
Aviation Writers Assn. in New York. 
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He gave as clear and straightforward an 
account of what the air fighting was 
like as has yet become available to the 
public. 

The overwhelming fact of U.S. air 
operations in Korea was this: Almost 
every plane used against the enemy dur- 
ing the entire three years of fighting 
was “phased out”—a government term 
meaning out, or going out, of produc- 
tion. Regardless of what planes were 
on the drawing boards, or flying ex- 
perimentally, or actually in production, 
the Air Force in Korea was stocked 


with aircraft that had been ordered 
and scheduled for preduction before 
the fighting began. Some were World 
War II planes that had been put out 
to pasture, then suddenly pressed bach 
into service. 

“Phased out,” however, doesn’t nece 
sarily mean obsolete. Many of th 
planes performed superbly. Skillful 
maintenance and repair work kept even 
the older ones flying successful mi 
sions. And behind the planes them 
selves, lending them an extra measure 
of deadliness, was another kind -of 
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36 Separate Office Climates 
from just 4 “Climate Changers” 


Another problem solved with Trane air conditioning equipment 


HIs happened in a Baltimore 
building. It could happen in 
yours. The problem is common: to 
rovide perfect year-round climate 
or employes—in a building broken 
up into many offices—large and 
small. 


A private office system was out of 
the question. Too costly. A single- 
zone central system, the engineers 
agreed, would leave some spots im- 
properly cooled. 


Some of the areas in this building 
were on the warm sunny side... 
others on a windy corner or in the 
shade. Some had 20 occupants... 
others only two. Needs varied. 


a 


pe 3 
Ideal Climate ...in a package! The 
TRANE “Climate Changer” heats or 
cools, adds or removes moisture, cleans 
and filters the air. Produces ideal cli- 
mate the year 'round. Yet it’s a small, 
compact unit. Ideal installation for 
shops, large rooms or entire offices. 
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They then explored a third possi- 
bility . . . and found the answer. 
TRANE Multi-zone Climate Changers. 


Four of these centrally located | 


units now provide all 36 different cli- 
mates needed in this building. They 
do a complete air conditioning job in 
each zone ... and do it economically, 


Each climate zone has its own 
thermostat . . . its own separate air 
supply. The occupants of each zone 
control their own climate. They’re 
happy. And so is management. 


How about you? Do you have a 
similar problem? Or one entirely dif- 
ferent? Either way, you'll find the 
best answer to it in the TRANE line 
of matched air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating products. 


Talk to the TRANE Sales Engineer 
in your city. And for additional help- 
ful information, write for a free copy 
of ‘“‘Temperatures by Trane.” e 
TRANE Company, LaCrosse, Wis., 
East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Penn., 
TRANE Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
87 U.S. and 14 Canadian Offices. 


TRANE 








weapon—a vast, smooth-working radar 
system. 

Item by item, here's h the Air 
Force’s grab-bag stacked uj 
¢ The Intruder—When the ir. broke 
out in 1950, the only plan effective 
numbers in the U.S. light bomber 
stable was the venerable Douglas B-26 
Intruder. The 10-year-old, propeller 
driven craft was hauled out of retire 
ment, dusted off, and hastily shipped to 
the Far East. 

At first it had almost complete free 
dom of the skies over North Korea, but 
when the MiG came on the scene the 
Intruder had to retreat. It was no 
match for the enemy’s high-speed jet. 
From then on, almost all B-26 missions 
were flown under cover of night. 

This raised an embarrassing problem. 
During World War II, Intruders had 
been used on all sorts of missions. The 
plane was altered to fit the requirements 
of each mission. The result was that, 
according to some estimates, there now 
are at least 22 variations of the B-26— 
with instruments and controls sct up 
differently in every cockpit 

As is common in wartim 
tions, a pilot could never be sure he'd 
flv the same plane two davs running 
This meant that, flving night missions 
without lights, the pilot often reached 
for a lever or knob that wasn’t there. 
This was especially embarrassing—and 
dangerous—on bomb runs the mid 
dle of his run, the pilot would find he 
didn’t know where to find bomb 
switches on this particular B-26. He'd 
have to turn around, search for the con- 
trols by flashlight, and th make a 
second run. 

The Intruder’s cousin in Korea was 
the B-29 Superfort. It, too, had come 
to the battle zone smelling of moth 
balls. But during the last st of the 
war, improved fighter protect dim- 
preved target-finding operat made 
it a much-feared visitor to th 
e The Thunderjet—Air I‘ 
sav that a modern fighter-bom] 
most flexible and potent 
tem of an offensive or def 
(A weapons svstem, in high lon Air 
Force talk, is a combat ped air- 
plane.) 

In Korea, two of the most d types 
of fighter-bomber were the F-84 Thun 
derjet and the F-86F § bomber. 
The sweptwing Sabrebom! name 


iT opera- 


. given to the F-86F Sabrejct when on 


a bombing mission) was th st mod 
ern plane used in Korea 

The Thunderjet entered combat for 
the first time in the fall of 1950. Pilots 
liked it from the beginning. It had an 
extremely long range, and used in 
breaking up dams and power plant in- 
stallations far north of the front lines. 
Maintenance men liked it, t It was 
rugged, could take a lot of punishment 
without balking. During May of this 
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Oceans of fun ina pool 


A new species of aquatic life has been churning up 
cco 
“frogmen,” junior grade. Like their ocean-going coun- 
terparts, they’re equipped with goggles and flippers, 
and suitable weapons although their daily 
encounters with deep-sea “monsters” take place only 


the water at pools and beaches this season 


in their youthful imaginations. 


Water safety starts with safe water, and pools, the 
same as municipal and industrial water supply sys- 
tems, depend on chlorine ia some form to maintain 
water purity. Mathieson, as producer of more chlorine 
sanitizing agents than any other manufacturer, is a 
leader in the field of water treatment. Mathieson 
HTH Granular provides chlorine in a safe, easy-to- 


handle hypochlorite form. The new HTH Tablets 


and HTH Tablet Hypochlorinator furnish economical 
chlorination for all types of pools and smaller munic- 
ipal and industrial water systems. And Mathieson 
Sodium Chlorite is the source of chlorine dioxide 
now used so widely for disinfecting water supplies 
and for control of tastes and odors in water. 


In many industries, Mathieson’s top-quality chemi- 
cals and sound technical assistance have proved of 
definite benefit to manufacturers. You'll find you can 
buy chemicals to better advantage—at any time—by 
consulting with Mathieson. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


1850 


caustic soda * soda ash © chlorine * sulphur ® sulphuric acid © bicarbonate of soda * ammonia ® sodium nitrate * nitric acid © hydrazine products 
sodium methylate * sodium chlorite * hypochlorite products * dry ice and carbonic gas © ammonium sulphate * ethylene glycols * methanol 





COULD YOU USE A 


‘One Machine-Machine Shop’ 


IN YOUR PLANT? 


Stacks of parts waiting to be machined are the kind 
of bottleneck that gives executives headaches 
whether they are primarily concerned with meeting 
production schedules or charged with seeing to it 
that manufacturing operations are performed at 
a profit. 


One of the major divisions of New Britain Machine 
is Lucas of Cleveland whose entire production for 
52 years has been devoted to one type of machine 
the Precision Horizontal Boring, Drilling and 
Milling Machine. As a result the name Lucas has 
become the byword in this specialized field. 


A Lucas will perform many operations in sequence 
on one piece or a thousand, from small castings to 
a 30-ton weldment. Operations include boring, drill- 
ing, milling, facing, turning and profiling. Because 
it is a sturdy precision machine, it will not only 
rough but it will also finish work to the close 
tolerances required in the manufacture of jigs and 
fixtures. It is quickly set up for short runs and 
incorporates electric power positioning to auto- 
matically repeat mulitple operations. 


Perhaps this “capsule description” will indicate to 
you why a Lucas is one of the most used and most 
profitable machines in any shop, whether it is tak- 
ing over bottleneck operations from other produc- 
tion machines, taking its place in the regular pro- 
duction line, or quickly doing critical maintenance 
operations that would otherwise have to be sent out. 
If you think that perhaps this one-man machine 
shop could be profitable in your plant, we'll be 
glad to mail you a more detailed and illustrated 
description. 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 


LUCAS MACHINE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Machines For Making Progress .. . 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 


LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 


NEW BRITAIN +GF+ COPYING LATHES 





























year, the in-commission rate (percentage 
of planes in operating condition, as 
against those grounded for repair) aver- 
aged 89% for Thunderjets in all Air 
Force wings. This is thought to be a 
record for wartime maintenance 

But the Thunderjet had some bad 
drawbacks. It was slower than the MiG, 
vulnerable to attack bv the enemy jet. 
And it had a bad habit of accelerating 
too rapidly in a dive, quickly reaching 
the speed limit beyond which it was 
dangerous to go. This meant that pilots 
had to make shallow bomb runs, com 
ing in at low altitudes through enemy 
gunfire. It was especially hard when the 
target was buried behind mountains. 
¢ The Sabrebomber—Pilots who have 
flown all kinds of fighter-bombers say 
the F-86F Sabrebomber is the best vet. 
Unlike the Thunderjet, it doesn’t over- 
accelerate in a dive. It has a dive brake 
system whereby the pilot can start div- 
ing from as high as he likes, and hold 
the plane to a constant speed all the 
way down. 

Because Sabrebombers can begin 
bomb runs at interceptor altitudes, the 
enemy—with all his radar—can’t be sure 
they’re bombers before it’s too late. 
This allows for surprise attacks. Air 
Force men tell of instances where bomb 
runs of 36 or more planes were made 
before enemy antiaircraft began to fire 
¢ Sabrejets—When an F-86F is in a 
fighter wing rather than a bomber 
wing, it’s popularly called a Sabrejet. 
This plane, says Gen. Otto P. Weyland, 
commander of the Far East Air Force, 
is “the best operational day fighter in 
the world today.” 

As commanders and pilots judge it, 
here’s how the Sabrejet compares with 
the MiG-15: 

e Acrodynamically, airmen say, the 
Sabre is superior. 

e Its range is far better than that 
of the MiG. Airmen say a Sabre pilot 
can afford to press a fight even when 
he’s 200 mi. from his base. A MiG 
pilot, on the other hand, plagued by a 
short fuel supply, often has to run 
when he’s only a few miles from home. 

e The MiG carries heavicr ammu 
nition than the Sabre. On the other 
hand, the Sabre has a higher rate of 
fire. 

e The MiG can climb faster than 
the Sabre. But the Sabre is more 
maneuverable z2¢ high altitudes 

e The Sabre carrics a_ gunsight 
called the A-+, which is accurate at 
long ranges. The MiG’s guns seem 
accurate only at close rang: 

With these advantages to work with, 
how do you go about shooting down a 
MiG? Here are some tips from two 
Air Force aces—Capt. Joe McConnell, 
Jr., and Capt. Emanuel Fernandez, Jr.: 

First, find one. This is harder than 
it sounds. The world around a jet, 
40,000 ft. above the carth, is like a dark 
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Your business is 


In jet engines 


speeds from 600 to 3,000,000 R.P.M. are measured in- 


curately, safely, continuously and remotely with 


stantly, ac 
compact -hp 
ment transform 


from the rotating 


reads speed direct in R.P.M., or instrument automatically 


shuts + 


On your production line, as in research, 
electronic tests may save time and money 


Overspeed control and accurate deter- 
mination of R. P.M. are two of many 
functions industry now performs efh- 
ciently with electronic test instruments. 

Manufacturers of turbines, engines, 
motors, centrifuges and other high-speed 
assemblies use electronic instruments for 
fast, accurate speed and speed-control 
checks—on the production line as well 
as in the laboratory. Non-technical pro- 
duction workers can obtain reliable data 
day after day with these easy-to-use, 
direct-reading instruments. And, in the 
hands of your engineers, the same equip- 


HEWLETT - 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD + 


ment often supplies research information 
not otherwise obtainable. 
Hewlett-Packard is a pioneer and 
world leader in electronic test instru- 
ments — basic measuring tools used in 
R.P.M. measuvements and many other 
manufacturing, research, commuuica- 
tions and military applications. Each 
application differs; -Ap- factory-trained 
engineers can tell quickly which of our 
200 different instruments can help you. 
Write today, outlining your problem. 
Our nearest field engineer will call soon 
to discuss it with you at no obligation. 


PACKARD 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Model 505A Electronic Tachometer 


in the Age of Electronics 


ind other high-speed assemblies, rotational 


s light reflections of magnetic impulses 


surface into electrical impulses; worker 


achine off when safe speeds are exceeded 


ELECTRONIC MEASURING 


INSTRUMENTS 


COMPANY 





Instru- 


YOUR BUSINESS DEPENDS Om P. APS blue blanket. There are no mountains, 

no clouds—nothing by which a pilot 

a nda eee tea eh Os Anat nt ; | can gauge the focus of his eyes. He 

might think he’s looking miles away 

for enemy planes, when actually his eyes 

are focused on a point only a few yards 
ahead of him. 

Stick your neck out if necessary. 
Neither the MiG nor the Sabre has 
enough of a speed advantage to over 

VERTICAL HORIZONTAL PROCESS PUMPS VERTICAL take the other from any great distanc« 
DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMPS FOR LIQUID FOR CHEMICALS CLOSE-COUPLED Because of this, says Fernandez, you 

PUMPS FOR TRANSFER AND AND PUMPS FOR have to expose yourself for the MiG in 

WATER SUPPLY CIRCULATION HYDROCARBONS LIQUID TRANSFER the hope that he'll decide to engag: 
Then, as he closes in, you evade him 
and roll back on his tail. “You have a 
fleeting target. In that split second you 
shoot to damage. If you hit, you clos 
in for the kill.” 

e The Mighty T-6—Behind the bomb 
ers and interceptors in Korea there 
was a host of nonfighting nes that 
yy did equally important work. Probablh 

the least publicized, but by no means 
the least effective, were the T-6 target 
t spotters. 

The propeller-driven ‘I was not 
built to fight alongside jets. It was de 
signed as a training plane. When it got 
to Korea, it was loaded with 1,000 Ib. 
of extra equipment and sent across the 
lines to look for targets. 

It was the first plane over the target 
and the last to leave. Twisting and 
turning to evade flak, it dropped smok« 
bombs or other markers on the target 
Then it climbed laboriously out of the 
way while fighter-bombers did their 
work. Afterward, it went down again 
to assess the damage. 
¢ Radar—The most important weapon 
in the Korean war, many military men 
believe, was radar. Using World Wat 
Il equipment, Air Force men turned 
what was once a defensi function 


i 
Tireless into a deadly attack weapon 
Radar units on the ground—both 


mobile and stationary—directed bomb 
TIRE PUMPS ing raids and interceptor operations. 

4 This was done in good weather and 
bad, with high accuracy 


HOW PEERLESS PUMPS MOVE HUNDREDS OF TONS OF WATER “We can direct our fighters and 


eg every minute of the time,” savs 


IN FIRESTONE’S POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA PLANT ee PR er che a 


In the view above are nine of a head of 100 feet. Peerless’ devel- | gets at will.” 
total of forty Peerless Type PB opment of standard, durable and This far-reaching radar network, di 
horizontal centrifugal end-suction economical pump types like these, recting traffic much as a modern rail 
pumps embodying the most ad- suited to every water handling : 
vanced principles of hydraulic application, plus Peerless’ mod- 
engineering. These “workaday” ern design, which provides high- both amazement and annoyance to 
pumps transfer the tremendous est pump efficiency and longer the pilots. One of them tells this story 
quantities of water required in pump life, play a big part in per- of a fight with a MiG: 
the intricate manufacturing proc- mitting industry to manufacture “There I was on that MiG’s tail. Get- 
esses at the Firestone Tire & better products at lower prices. 
Rubber Company’s Pottstown, An illustrated technical Bulletin ting him was all the world to me at that 
Pennsylvania plant. Each of these No. B-2300 describes the pumps moment. Then, do you know what 
Peerless pumps handles 250 gal- in this Peerless pump line. Write happened? That blasted controller at 
lons of water a minute against a for your free copy today. Cho-Do (radar center that handled in 
terceptor traffic) called and said: 
Pp é& gE R LE 4 g Pp VJ ) P D | Vv t & ION ‘Squawking Red Leader, you're over 
the fence (the Yalu). Uncle won't like. 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION Be a good boy and come back.’ 
Manufacturing Plants; indianapolis, Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Fresno, Calif. Offices: New York; Sighed the pilot: “Fyen a fighter 


indianapolis; Chicago; St. Louis; Atlanta; Dallas, Plainview, Lubbock, Texas; Phoenix; Fresno; 
Tulsa; Albuquerque; Los Angeles. Distributors in principal cities. Consult your Telephone Directory. 














road system does, proved a source of 





pilot can’t have privacy any more.” 
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Wellington Sears ducks are widely used to reinforce industrial rubber-and-fabric power transmission belts, Rubberized 


layers of belting duck, vulcanized together, provide the strength necessary for efficient, heavy-duty performance, 


Harness Your Industrial Problems 
To These Work-Horse Fabrics... 


For many years now, Wellington Sears has 


been supplying fabrics to the rubber industry 
that have performed work-horse functions effi- 
ciently and economically year-in, year-out. 
Some of these rubber-and-fabric uses bor- 
der on the spectacular, such as multi-mile, ore- 
carrying conveyor belts or the proposed “mov- 
ing sidewalks” for pedestrians. But most have 
not been so dramatic. These are the power 
transmission and conveyor belts, hoisting slings 
and hoses you'll find today in factories, lumber 
mills, at docks, railroad yards and construction 
projects. But their use is increasing with the 
growingneed for better, lower-cost movement of 
goods through continuous-operation methods, 


Whatever the heavy-duty application ...what- 
ever field you are in... if you're a user of 
industrial fabrics, bring your problem or re- 
quirement to Wellington Sears. For a century 
we've been “heavy duty headquarters” for fab- 
rics to all segments of American industry. That 
experience and our modern research facilities 
are at your service for fabric specification or 
development. 

Wellington Sears has prepared an illustrated 24-page 
booklet filled with valuable facts on fabric develop- 
ment and applications which will be of interest to 
present and potential users of industrial fabrics. 
Write for a free copy of “Modern Textiles for Indus- 
try” to Wellington Sears Co., Dept. 3G, 65 Worth 
Street, New York 13. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. ¥. 








For These and 
Other Industries 
Rubber 


Automotive 
Fabric Coating 
Plastics 

Canvas Products 
Abrasive 
Chemicai 

Food Processing 
Sugar Refining 
Petroleum 
Mining 
Ceramics 

Farm Machinery 
Laundry 


Wellington Sears 
Offers Many Varieties 
of These Fabrics 


Cotton Duck 

Drills, Twills and Sateens 

Automobile Headlining 

Industrial & Laundry 
Sheeting 

Chafer Fabrics 

Filter Fabrics 

Synthetic Fabrics 

Airplane & Balloon Cloth 

Fine Combed Fabrics 

Bonded (Non-Woven) 
Fabrics 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA®* BOSTON®* CHICAGO ® DETROIT* LOS ANGELES* NEW ORLEANS © PHILADELPHIA ® SAN FRANCISCO®*ST. LOUIS 








FOR SEVEN YEARS the Baltimore & Ohio has pushed Sentinel Service, its specialized freight service. Now with a new president 


it’s likely to get a new boost. It’s... 


Moving Freight by Timetable 


SX is the Morse code symbol for 
“dollars.” It is used, too, by Baltimore 
& Ohio RR people as the abbreviation 
for the road’s Sentinel Service, a fast 
freight service for carload shippers. 

hat specialized service—not matched 
by another railroad—probably is due to 
get more top-level attention, if only 
because the new top man on the B&O 
came up on the trafhe side of the busi 
ness. He is Howard E. Simpson 
(cover), who was elected president last 
weck, 

His predecessor, Col. Roy B. White, 
will retire at the cnd of this month as 
chief executive officer. But he will re 
main with B&O as chairman of the 
board. Col, White is credited with put- 
ting the Morse code symbol on Sen 
tinel Service, which is understandable 
because White started his career 50 
years ago as a railroad telegrapher and 
served as president of Western Union 
in his sale deviation from a lifetime 


railroading carcer. 

¢ Wanted: Dependability—Both White 
and Simpson had a hand in getting the 
B&O started on fast freight service. It 
was nearly a decade ago that the B&O 


management made extensive surveys 
among shippers to find out what they 
wanted most. When shippers were 
asked, “What would you most desire 
in improved carload freight service?” 
the great majority answered: depend- 


72 


ability. It is needed more than 
thing clse, they said. 
¢ Competition—In the carly, early days, 
shippers were amazed and pleased at 
the freight service they got from the 
railroads. Compared to other forms of 
transportation, such as mule teams and 
river boats, it was a deluxe operation. 
But, as motor transportation grew with 
bigger and better trucks and bigger and 
better highways, railroad freight service 
except for big bulk shipments—began 
to look pretty slow by comparison. 

Not only did the trucking companies 
make a good showing by comparative 
clapsed time from city to city. ‘They 
also made railroad service look less at- 
tractive by promising regular time or 
estimated time of arrival for shipments 
at the receiving end. 

It was to meet and compete with 
that kind of service that B&O in- 
augurated a new variation on rail 
freight haulage. To answer the ship- 
pers’ demand, the B&O offers siding- 
to-siding dependability of carload 
freight schedules. 
¢ Only One of Its Kind—B&O says 
that its Sentinel Service is different from 
any other carload freight service. It is 
described as a complete, controlled op- 
eration from the shipping facilities of a 
manufacturer to those of its customers. 
It operates on a fast schedule. It op- 
crates on a realistic schedule. Sentinel 


any- 


Service provides a specif toff time 
tor the shipper and a lat 
time for the 
grated with the road sch 
how it works: 

A shipper at Baltimor 
of freight for Chicago. || ir is 
spotted on his siding and he is told th 
cutoff time for the car is f o'clock 
on Monday afternoon. W! the car 
is picked up, it becom rt of a 
Sentinel train leaving on a regular sched 
ule. He is told that the « | 
at the consignee’s railroad facility in 
Chicago not later than ei o'clock 
Thursday morning. 

e And It Does—The ca irrive 
there on time, or even ahead of time 
in most instances. Over a long period, 
according to B&O, the on-time per 
formance of cars handled Sentinel 
Service was 94.54%. Schedules are 
made up with enough elasticity to mak« 
on-time arrival the rule and not the 
exception. This has long been the 
practice of B&O with its passenger 
trains. 

elf There’s Trouble—If something 
happens to a specific car, such as a hot 
box, that car can be cut out en route. 
Suppose, though, that the trouble can 
be cleared up without making the train 
run behind schedule. Special care is 
exercised by B&O employees, in ter- 
minals and along the line of road, in 


ment 


consignce th inte 


Here 


irload 


rive 
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HYDRAULIC CONTROL OF AIR CYLINDER OPERATION 
GIVES ABSOLUTE SMOOTHNESS OF PISTON ROD MOVEMENT 


| ie 
. a 


eR a 


Model DC-50 


Maximum Checking — 
Capacity 3000 Lbs. 


Win THE Bellows Hydro-Check you can 
combine the speed, economy and flexibility of 
air power with the smoothness of hydraulic 
operation. The Bellows Hydro-Check eliminates 
the natural “bounce” or “springiness” of air, 
gives an air-powered piston rod unparalleled 
smoothness with complete freedom from chatter. 


In work or tool feeding operations the Hydro- 
Check can be set to provide hydraulic control 


Write for Bulletins HC-600 and CL-50. See how effective 
this positive control of pneumatic operations can be to you. 
Address Dept..BW-8532,The Bellows Co., Akron 9, Obio 


The Bellows Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 


FOR FASTER, SAFER, BETTER PRODUCTION 


¥ 


Model HC-12 


Maximum Checking — Capacity 1200 Lbs. 


of the feed rate through the entire stroke or at 
uny given point without affecting either rapid 
advance or rapid return. 


The Bellows Hydro-Check, while designed 
primarily for use with Bellows “Controlled- 
Air-Power” Devices, can be used with any con- 
ventional air cylinder. It proves equally effective 
in providing a controlled feed rate in manual 
feeding operations. 
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Two 30 ton 75 foot span BEDFORD Magnet Cranes with 15 ton bucket auxiliaries 
over the cinder yord—vused as skull cracker cranes in the Portsmouth, Ohio, mill. 


BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. - BEDFORD, INDIANA 





watching over the movement of Sen- 
tinel cars and in protecting their con- 
tents. They will stop any routine work 
and get that car back into service just as 
fast as they can. If the car has to be 
cut out, B&O automatically notifies 
the shipper and the consignee of th 
outcome en route. This is done through 
the Automatic Records or notification 
system. When the car is repaired and 
returned to through movement, each 
receives a prompt follow-up notice. 
Helping the $hipper—Th AR fea- 
ture has proved invaluable to shippers 
and their customers. They expect cars 
in Sentinel Service to be on schedule. 
If not, they get information automatic- 
ally of what has happened and are told 
again when the car moves forward, so 
they can plan accordingly. This helps 
the freight receiver change any other 
plans he has made concerning that 
shipment. He may have planned to 
put on extra help to unload the car 
If so, he can have them report for 
duty later. In the same way, he can 
even delay a production shift that is 
dependent on the receipt of parts being 
shipped by B&O. 
* Timetables—Stories you may have 
heard of railroad freight cars wandering 
around for days are knocked into a 
cocked hat by a look at the kind of 
schedule set up for Sentinel Service 
from Baltimore to these points 

New York, Philadelphia, Potomac 
Yard, Va., Washington, D. C., and 
Wilmington—one day delivery schedule. 

Clarksburg, Fairmont, Parkersburg, 
and Wheeling, W. Va., Cleveland, and 
Pittsburgh—second day deliv 

Buffalo, Rochester, Chicago, Chilli 
cothe, Cincinnati, Akron, Columbus, 
Dayton, Hamilton, Lima,  Joledo, 
Youngstown, and Newark, O., Hunt 
ington, W. Va., Decatur, East St 
Louis, and Springfield, I[ll., Indian 
apolis, Louisville, and St. Louis—third 
day delivery. 
¢ Smaller Shipments—In April, 1950, 
B&O decided to provid fast freight 
service for less-than-carload shippers, 
also. It is alone in providing fast freight 
carload service. Its fast freight LCI 
service called Time Saver is similar to 
the Pacemaker service of the New York 
Central and the Kevston e of th 
Pennsylvania. Solid merchandise trains 
are operated between New York-Chi 
cago and New York-St. Lou In that 
way, B&O offers a second morning 
arrival service between it tern ter 
minals and western gatew that for- 
merly took three days 

Time Saver trains run on published 
schedules. On-time service such as this 
is almost comparable to passenger serv- 
ice. It requires intensive supervision. 
Merchandise cars must be moved with 
promptness in yards and t rminals, 
while handling on platforms must b« 
closely coordinated with road and 
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Sir William did it this way... 


; Ns \ 
| > 

. Aero-dynamic problems were of small 
a concern to Sir William Congreve in 
Bs me 1806. He relied on observations from 
f the crow’s nest to evaluate the effective- 

ek : : 
Re co ness of his rocket assault on the seaport 

__ en city of Boulogne. 


The Air Force does it this way. . . 


Aero-dynamic studies of guided missiles in flight are made 
by USAF technicians by radio-telemetry and dynamic re- 
cording instrumentation. Information on direction, yaw, 
angle of attack, pressures, stresses, temperature and speed 
is picked up by transducers on the missiles and transmitted 
to Consolidated recording oscillographs at the launching 
site. Data is also obtained from island instrumentation sites 
in the Bahamas, part of the Missile Test Range. As many 
as 100 simultaneous items of data are recorded in clear, 
permanent form, providing a means of positive flight per- 
formance evaluation. 
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You can profit by their experience this way... 


For progress and profit, thousands of industries follow the 
same type of instrumentation to pre-check the design, 
engineering and performance of their products. In the 
electro-mechanical field, Consolidated provides instru- 
ments for dynamic measurement and recording such as the 
transducers, left—analytical and process-control instru- 
ments of mass spectrometer type-—and data processing 
equipment, analog-to-digital converters and electronic 
computers, It is possible that our 16 years’ experience in 
developing analytical instruments for science and industry 
can be helpful to you. If you have a design, engineering or 
performance probiem, we'd like to help you solve it. 
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Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION ANALYTICAL 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Sales and Service through €8€ INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: 
Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Dallas, | 








THIS NEW FOX RIVER PAPER speeds up your business, 
cuts costs! Works in any diazo-type machine. 


Copying of important 
letters, orders, and other 
business material — costly 
copying by typewriter or 
by hand is absolutely 
licked! 

Now, by machine — in 
only seconds — you make 
clear, errorless facsimiles 
of anything printed, typed, 
drawn, or handwritten at 
a cost of about 1c each, 
right in your own office. 
No stencils, no proofread- 
ing. Make copies DIRECT 
from your original letters, 
forms, etc. 


(ree tie ree samples of Fox River 


translucent bond ovaiadls which visualize the scope and 
sensational economies of diage-type copying with ma 
chines such as Bruning, Ozalid, Paragon-Revolute, and 
Pease Send for this valuable free kit today! 


POR RIVER PAPER CORP., Appleton, Wisconsin 


P 
illiam m Penn, 
1 Wil War 


Hote 


Is Serve 
by 


These include air conditioning, 
cooling drinking water, refrigera- 
tion of foods, freezer service, and 
making ice. This magnificent hotel 


has used Frick equipment since 


1936, and finds it both efficient and 


dependable, Three of the four 


Frick compressors are shown. 


YOUR business, too, can 
likely increase its profits with 
a Frick cooling system engi- 
neered to meet your exact 
needs. Let us submit esti- 
mates. Frick Branch Offices 
and Distributors in principal 
cities. 





”. «« boxcars don’t haul all 
the freight on the B&O by 
any means .. .” 

FREIGHT starts on p. 72 


terminal transit. Pick-up and delivery 
eperations must extend prompt service 
to and from the customer’s door. 

¢ Coal—Boxcars don’t haul all the 
freight on the B&O by any means. Its 
fleet of hopper cars and gondolas haul 
tremendous tonnages of coal and ore. 

In the Gauley area of West Virginia, 
along the B&O route, lic bituminous 
coal deposits believed to offer the great- 
est sadevsloned area of quality coal in 
the nation. The great Pittsburgh Seam, 
probabiy the most valuable single min 
cral deposit, underlies the heart of 
B&O's territory. Since 1946, 82 new 
mines were added to the hundreds al- 
ready producing. Coal traffic produced 
revenue of $100-million in 1952, or 
about 25¢ out of each $1. 

B&O’s interest in coal and ore ton- 
nage is shown in its construction of 
new facilities at both Lorain and To 
ledo, the latter owned jointly with the 
New York Central. Both facilities fea- 
ture wide-mouthed slips with deep 
channels; latest-type coal dumpers; ore 
machines of great capacity; and sup- 
porting yards. * 
¢Qre Imports—B&O has struck it 
rich on ore handling, too. At Curtis 
Bay, Baltimore, over $5-million has 
been invested in a new pier for hand 
ling import ores. In two years of opera- 
tion this pier handled 3-million tons 
of ores for shipment to various steel 
producing areas. A good share of the 
imported ore is from Liberia—the rich 
iron ore now being brought over by 
Republic Steel. Other ores are from 
South Amcrica, the West Indies, India, 
i:gvpt, Sweden, Turke' ind the 
Philippines. There is also an export 
coal pier at Curtis Bay. Here, in post 
war years B&O handled almost 16- 
million tons of coal sent to |! 
e Marine Terminal—Baltim is an 
unusual port city because its marin 
terminal facilities are railroad owned 
B&O’s huge Locust Point Marine 
lerminal has seven covered and two 
open picrs, plus another fo indling 
freight in open or covered lighters. 
Berths can accommodate 24 ocean- 
going vessels at one time. Last year, 
over a million tons of car: ere di 
livered to and received from re than 
1,200 ships. In the termin re four 
latex receiving and storage plants with 
a combined capacity of 1.75-million 
gal. The Locust Point grain elevator 
has a storage capacity of 3.5-million 
bu. and facilities for unloading 100 
cars a day. 
¢ The American Ruhr—Simpson’s long 


rope. 
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Surprising that so few truck tire buyers know... 


The difference between 


“Better Price” and © Lower Price’ 


#7 In a series of advertisements directed to every executive 


Today competition in the tire business 
is so keen that truck tire buyers have 
an unusual opportunity to shop for 
“bargains” . . . to look around for a 
“better price.” 

Still very few of these buyers ever 
get what they’re really shopping for. 
A lower price, yes—a better price, no! 
There’s a big difference. 

Lower price has to do with first cost 
only. It’s just one of several factors 
that finally determine whether you 
really get a better price. For the real 
economy of any tire is measured in 
terms—not of dollarsspent—but of safe 
tire mileage received per dollar spent. 

Are you getting a better price? See 
if you can answer “‘yes”’ to the follow- 
ing questions: 


Do you insist on tires built for the 
specific jobs your trucks must 
perform? 


Lower priced tires that meet your re- 
quirements only in a general way can 
waste hundreds of dollars per truck per 
year. Make sure you buy tires built for 
maximum performance under the 
loads, speeds, off-highway conditions, 
etc., involved in your particular truck- 
ing operation. 

To illustrate: The requirements of 
modern heavy-load, high-speed truck- 
ing demand higher resistance to bruises 
and dangerous heat build-ups. The new 
Kelly truck tires were developed to 
meet precisely this need. Scores of 
truckmen have already achieved rec- 


There’s a tough Kelly for every trucking job! 


ord economies with these stronger, 
tougher, cooler-running tires. 


Do you insist on tires with extra- 
performance features as well as 
extra discounts? 


To buy on price alone is to assume that 
all tires are alike. Get features like 
these and you'll get a better price every, 
time. 

@ ARMORUBBER TREAD—a new type, 
finer carbon black blended with rubber 
by Kelly’s exclusive Armorubber proc- 
ess delivers extra thousands of miles! 
@ “EXTRA RECAP” BoDY— newly per- 
fected prestretched, stabilized cord 
greatly increases body strength and re- 
sistance to injury. 

@ NEW COOLER-RUNNING ply bonding 
and cushioning reduces costly heat 
build-up and tire fatigue. 

@ FLAT ROAD CONTOUR TREAD design 
puts more working rubber on road, im- 
proves mileage, safety. 

@ STRONGER sBEADS—extra strength, 
accurately positioned spiral wrapped 
beads anchor tire rigidly on rims, elim- 
inates one common type of tire failure. 


Do you get expert maintenance serv- 
ice as part of the “bargain” when 
you buy lower priced tires? 


This factor alone can literally multiply 
the life of your vires! And you get this 
valuable service FREE of extra cost 
when you authorize your Kelly Dealer 
to service your tire needs. He knows 


concerned with more efficient truck operation 


tires. He has the necessary equipment, 
data and technica! skill. 

He’! see that your tires are checked 
frequently, spot dangerous or uneven 
wear and often remove the causes, rec- 
ommend the best inflation, tire rota- 
tion procedures, truck load capacities 
and the best tires’ for you. 


Do you buy’ by the records of actual 
truck tire performance? 


Your own cost-per-tire-mile records 
are the best possible evidence on which 
to base future purchases. See what they 
reveal about the true economy of the 
various makes you use. See how your 
costs compare with factual case his- 
tories of other companies similar to 
yours. Kelly welcomes this kind of 
challenge. For truck operators’ records 
have proved over and over again that 
Kellys consistently deliver more miles 
for the money, give you that better 
value you're looking for. 





FREE! Valuabie Booklet of 
Case Histories on Efficient 
Tire Buying! No claims, no “‘sell” 
—just plain facts and figures taken 
from truckmen’s own tire cost and 
performance records. These case 
histories cover all types of indus- 
tries, all kinds of trucking opera- 
tions—tell you what kind of econo- 
mies you can expect when you roll 
on Kellys. Write for them today to: 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany, Cumberland, Maryland. 














MAINTENANCE 
DIVIDENDS 


from 


PROPER FAN 
SELECTION 


If you keep records of mainten- 
ance costs, you'll already know 
that first cost can be of minor 
importance on some equipment. 
On fans, for example, over a 
period of years, maintenance 
costs can be considerable. We 
believe, after seventy-six years’ 
experience in air handling, that 
some of this excessive mainten- 
ance cost comes from improper 
selections of equipment. 

“Buffalo” manufactures 20 lines 
of fans and blowers, for every 
service from residential kitchen 
ventilation to sub-zero airplane 
instrument testing — from 20 
CFM to 600,000 CFM. We 


In the "Buffalo" Test Room, engineers 
put faus thru every conceivable perf{orm- 
ance test Continual improvement — 
better performance — lower fan main- 
tenance costs — are the results. In the 
station at left, thrust, noise, and per- 
formance characteristics are checked, 


have, in our engineering files, 
almost every problem which AIR 
has been asked to solve. 


We have the Engineering organ- 


ization which produced, in 1914, 


the first edition of ‘Fan Engineer- 
ing”, ever since, the Bible of the 
air industry. 

We do not hesitate to say, occa- 
sionally, “It cannot be done with 
present equipment.” 

Why not capitalize on this accu- 
mulated experience ? Why not get 
the benefit of the “Q” Factor* 
that “Buffalo” builds into the 
fans, air cleaning and condition- 
ing equipment, which our engi- 
neering sales representatives, in 
principal cities are ready to dis- 
cuss with you? Their advice is 
impartial. 

No obligation — and no regrets, 


* — The “Q” Factor — The built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO 


458 BROADWAY 


First For 
Fans 


COMPA 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


a 


... one 220-mi. section of 
the Ohio valley has got spe- 
cial attention. . .” 

FREIGHT starts on p. 72 


expcricnce in the traffic department 
has made him conscious of the impor- 
tance of industrial development. Its 
objective, of course, is to increase a 
road’s freight revenue. B&O has been 
pounding hard on this for years. One 
220-mi. section of the Ohio valley has 
got special attention. B&O calls this 
the “American Ruhr.” 

It has developed information on 
natural resources of its area and com- 
prehensive reports on specific industrial 
plant sites. This is offered as a service 
to potential plant operators. The value 
of this service is indicated by B&O’s 
record since the end of World War II. 
In eight years, 1,974 new industries 
have been located on B&O lines. They 
represent an investment Of more than 
$800-million. To the B&O, they mean 
this: These plants are expected to pro- 
duce freight revenue in excess of $90- 
million a year. And today, B&O officials 
say, you can add another $27-million in 
revenue anticipated from plant expan- 
sion on B&O lines. 
¢ Passengers Unprofitable—In contrast 
to money-making freight business, the 
B&O has been plagued like many an- 
gther railroad by an unprofitable pas- 
senger business. It has worked to keep 
losses down by cutting out unprofitable 
trains. 

At the same time, it has had to 
spend some money to stay competi- 
tive in passenger traffic where it con- 
tinues operation. B&O is the predomi- 
nant rail carrier between Washington 
and the West. It put new sleepers on 
its Capitol Limited running from 
Washington to Chicago and its Am- 
bassador from Baltimore and Washing- 
ton to Detroit. On its new all-coach 
streamliner, the Columbian, in service 
between Washington and Chicago, it 
put on a StrataDome car, first on 
any castern railroad. Today, B&O is 
the only eastern line offering Strata- 
Dome service. This train attraction is 
now installed on two other B&O trains. 
¢ A Lifetime of Railroading—The man 
who takes over next month as president 
of the road is typicai of thousands of 
B&O cmployees in one respect—he is 
courteous. He knows railroad traffic. 
He doesn’t claim to know the operat- 
ing side, although during his years of 
experience in the traffic department he 
was Closely associated with the opera- 





tions men and he'll go out of his way 
to point out their accomplishments. 
His whole life is linked to his company. 
He began work at 16 as a clerk for the 
Jersey Central, a B&O affiliate 


PUBLISHERS OF “FANE! GINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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ARE CLOGGED LINES LIKE THESE 
CUTTING YOUR WATER SUPPLY? 


Over 1/4 Miles of Buried Water Line 
Chemically Cleaned IN PLACE by Dowell Service 


You don’t have to dig up water lines in order to clean them! 
Take the case of a major railroad that had over 8600 feet 
of buried water lines, ranging from 2 to 12 inches in diam- 
eter. The capacity of these lines had been greatly reduced 
by scale deposits. Dowell Service used liquid solvents to 
clean all the lines, in place, during a period of only six days 
with a minimum interruption in service. 


Dowell Service offers fast, effective chemical cleaning of 
pipelines of all kinds—water lines, disposal lines and 
product lines. And, whether these lines are underground 
or above, indoors or out, no digging or dismantling is 
necessary. Dowell solvents are designed to dissolve the 
accumulated deposits, and are introduced through regular 
connections. Because they are liquid, Dowell solvents 
reach wherever steam or water can flow, cleaning places 


inaccessible by other methods—angles, curves, valves 
complicated surfaces and hook-ups. Experienced Dowell 
engineers do the job using Dowell-designed truck-mounted 
pumps, mixers and control equipment. 


Many other types of equipment can also be cleaned 
chemically by Dowell. If you have boilers, condensers, 
evaporators, bubble towers, water wells or other operating 
equipment where deposits are reducing capacity, let Dowell 
Service save you time and money in maintenance cleaning! 


FIND OUT ABOUT CHEMICAL CLEANING! There are 
many places in your plant where Dowell Service can clean 
equipment faster and better than out-dated mechanical! 
methods. Call your nearest Dowell office for a fact-filled 
book. Or write direct to Tulsa, Dept. H-10. 


DOWELL SERVICE 


Over 100 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


DOWELL 


Boilers ¢ Condensers * Heat Exchangers @ Cooling Systems 
Pipe Lines ¢ Piping Systems ¢ Gas Washers @ Process Towers 


Process Equipment ¢ Evaporators ¢ Filter Beds 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


e Tanks 


A Service Subsidiary of 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





a Webcor 
Tape Recorder 


Profit-minded, 
men today are putting the magic of mag- 


progressive business- 


netic recording to work for them in 
business by using the Webcor Tape 
Recorder. Check this list for business 
applications, then call your nearest Web- 
cor dealer for a practical demonstration 
right on the job. it won't cost you a cent. 


Rr od. ei and 4 





* Cuts costs in inventory taking 
* Speeds sales training 
* Helps develop effi 

*® On-the-spot product demonstrator 

© Tailor-made sound for slides and movies 
* Protests talks, speeches, commercials 





it sales p 


If you are involved in any of these activi- 
ties, it will pay you to write Webcor, 
Chicago 39, Ill., for free information on 
the Webcor tape recorder, and the name 
of your nearest dealer. 


Webcor’ 


Chicago 39, IIlinois 


re 


For the fastest, 





most dependable 
“door-to-door” 

air shipping service 

on inbound or outbound 
shipments—day or 


night, rain or shine. 


SW 


| EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


| “The World's Fastest Transportation System” 





Offices or agents 
in all major cities in U. S. 


Consult your ‘phone book 





Opportunist in Research 


Ultrasonic Corp. will attack any field where its tech- 


nical know-how gives it an advantage. 


It started by making 


high-frequency equipment. Now it's on air conditioners. 


“We are opportunists,” said an of- 
ficial of Ultrasonic Corp. “Our success 
is predicated upon accepting oppor- 
tunities with calculated risks.” 

He was explaining why the nine-year- 
old Cambridge (Mass.) company is 
branching out from its original field 
of endeavor. As its name implics, it 
started out in the field of sound. It de- 
veloped sound-making equipment that 
cau clean metal parts, ps paper, map 
underwater contours, separate chemical 
emulsions, shake soot out of the air. 
This equipment was for industry. Later 
it went into celectronics—also for in- 
dustry. And as time went on, it built 
up a list of research projects for the 
military. 

Now it has found an opportunity to 
put its research and technical skill to 
work for the consumer market. It has 
designed an air-conditioning unit that, 
according to the company, will sell at 
a price low enough to worry the com- 
petition scriously. 

To manufacture the unit—and_ to 
keep up all the other ventures at the 
same tine—Ultrasonic figures it needs 


more space. So it’s moving from its old 
quarters, near the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology, to a big, modern 
building on the Charles River. the 
building was once a warchouse. Ultra 
sonic is paying Close to $1-million for it. 
* Cutting Costs— I'he company isnt 
sure when it can start production of the 
air-conditioning units. But it is sure 
that its production costs, and the cost 
of the unit to the consumer, will be 
extremely low. 

Ultrasonic is designing the 
especially for economy. This 
principally, designing it with a 
mum of moving parts. It'll come on 
the market as a residential window unit. 
Later, the company will expand its air- 
conditioning business to service bigger 
buildings. 

By thus going into the ficld of con 
sumer products, the company is follow- 
ing a philosophy of keeping its eggs 
scattered among many baskets. It 
could easily devote its whole time to 
government work, and perhaps build up 
a good reputation and a tidy profit from 
that alone. It could just as_ easily 


unit 
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Banking behind Glass 


You'll be able to see what's going on inside 
the new branch of Manufacturers Trust 
Co., New York, at Fifth Ave. and 43rd 
St., scheduled to open in 1954. This new 


| Va ——¥ 
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four-story, air-conditioned bank will have 
exterior walls of glass and polished alumi- 
num. Even the 30-ton Mosler vault door 
will be visible from the street 
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Drinker-Collins Duplex Respirator 
courtesy of Warren E. Collins Incorporaied. 


When sealing is important... 


SPONGEX CELLULAR RUBBER 


For the Iron Lung, Spongex helps maintain the purpose of sealing — yet they also must effectively 


desired inside pressure by forming an effective, air- deal with other conditions. For example, sealing 


tight seal for the neck collar. 

However, another important consideration was 
present—the comfort of human beings. That is why a 
soft form of Spongex cellular rubber was compounded. 


Many of the Spongex materials have the basic 


against moisture, chemicals, dust, sound, vibration, 
or in the presence of extremes of temperature. 
Perhaps one of these materials can solve a sealing 
problem for you. Write to us today; we'll be glad 


to help. 


; (Leler Wuteriale- 
Ad 4 
THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 697 Derby Piace, Shelton, Connecticut 
In Canada: Canadian Sponge Rubber Products, Lid., Waterville, Quebec 


EINE MLOATS—BOAT FENDERS—ICE BUCKETS HOME AND OFFICE 


UPHOLSTERY CUSHIONING 








INDUSTRIAL 
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CELLULAR RUBBER TEXLITE RUBBERIZED HAIR—TEXFOAM 








; aie concentrate on industrial products. But 
Here 4 another new modified polystyrene — it has preferred, instead, to maintain a 
balance between the two—on the theon 
that this will Ict the company swing 
casily with the economic tide. In add 
ing consumer products, it kes itself 
even more versatile. 
¢ Opposite Direction—By moving into 
a bigger building, Ultrasonic gives itself 
room to grow. Many companies havc 
done that. But it isn’t often that you'll 
find a company moving rom onc 
middle-of-town site to another. Th 
trend today is out into the country. 

Why did Ultrasonic move against 
the trend? Virst, it considered the fact 
that building a new plant is much more 
costly than buying an existing building 
The Charles River warehouse might 
have cost $2-million to build today; 
as it was, Ultrasonic paid only half 
that amount. 

Second—and perhaps more important 
—the company wanted to stay in hail- 
ing distance of Massachusetts’ big re- 
search triangle: Harvard University, 
P Boston University, and the Massa- 
=-jts ‘ chusetts Institute of ‘Technology. Ultra- 

sonic draws most of its emplo ees from 

this triangle; they live more or less in 
KOPPERS ; the shadow of the three hools. Per- 
haps Ultrasonic figures that they absorb 
research ability from the air, or per- 

MC-305 haps it hesitates to complicate their 
transportation problems. At any rate, 
it has no thought of moving out of 


KOPPERS town. 
e¢ Early Days—Ultrasonic resident, 
POLYSTYRENES Harold W. 


Danser, Jr. Harvard 


MC-305 is the easiest to mold of Koppers “high Tyee 3 General Purpose graduate), is the man who originally 


a : ind Polystyrene , . te 9 bios 
impact” series of Modified Polystyrenes. It has treo? hasvoved Stead Dis- i — tga ae — 
« ctl ‘) i < 


been used in such large area moldings as refrig- tortion Temperature plea Sade 
, P eas ‘ ° j ; + is- ects imvoiving ectroni came 

erator door liners, air conditioning housings, and Type 8 Highest Heat Dis ys ity r. ‘ 
levisi ans lel tl ¢ tortion Temperature interested in the industrial possibilities 
television masks and tube protectors. MC-185 ipa angen, of high-frequency sound Eventually 
MC-305's high resistance to shock and impact Aiamaplon eee he mentioned the thought to some 
minimizes danger of damage to molded sections mc-301 High Impact, college faculty members and technical 
during ordinary production line handling as well Improved Heat Dis- students. With his father—an_ invest- 
as during actual use. Its shock resistant qualities tortion Temperature ment banker—supplying much of the 

. A MC-305 High Impact, 4 ital Ultr: 0 Y@ } T 
also make MC-305 an excellent material for toys Easy Flow Capital, rasomic WOrp. Was DOM. 1 0- 


and novelties mMC-309 High Impact, day, the majority block of shares is 
atl ' ay h b Highest Heat Dis- owned by the company’s directors 
I OSSI ly you lave a proc uct that can be made tortion Temperature It started out by concent! iting on 


better or faster or less expensively with Koppers MC-401 een Spee, sound, but now it’s readv to attack 
Modified Polystyrene. To help you choose the iad Temeremaoee any field in which it figures its tech- 
right Koppers material for your particular job, MC-405 Medium Impact, nical know-how will do it some good. 
we have prepared a new technical bulletin de- Easy Flow Its strongest point, it figures, is its 
tailing the properties of Koppers Modified Poly- “40? Medium tmpact, ability to redesign cxisting products so 
styrenes. Write today for your free copy. p.m Temperature that they can be made cheaper This 
was the approach it used on the air 
conditioner 
Before it enters a field, however, 
Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better . it makes sure that the field is not a 
® and Many Better Products Possible swamp. “We want to make sure that 
the types of business into which we 
é move will continue. Hence, we pick 
Koppers Plastics the sophisticated types. Helmets or 
tanks may not be good business five 
years from now. But clectronics are 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. here to stay. The present pace of re- 


Chemice! Division, Dept. BW-83, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvenie search quickly obsoletes equipment. 
Sales Offices: New York * Boston * Philadelphia + Chicago * Detroit + Los Angeles ¢ Growth—This kind of thinking is 
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These homous hiuned hinel short cute 
to aceourting officioncy with 


“Buwuwughs Sensimatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THOR CORPORATION 


High speed, simplicity of operat 
low cost are reasons why the Th 
a leader in the manufactur 
-— appliances, reports it is 
American business has enthusiasti- expectations” with it 


cally accepted the new Burroughs accounts receivable p 


Sensimatic. Everywhere, leading 


cone vessine OWENS <Q) ILLINOIS 


sational accounting machine gives 
faster, more accurate accounting at OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


lower cost. Two good reasons why Burroughs Sensimatics at the general 
—the Sensimatic brings more oper- offices of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 


; have speeded operations in Accounts € 
ating case and exceptional versa- Payable, Accounts Receivable and Cash 
iers Departments. Sensimatics have no ° 
tility to every phase of accounting. iers Departments. Sensimatics have not 
: ; : only increased output, but they have 
This speed and efficiency mean im- simplified the training of new personnel 


portant savings in time and man- 


power to any company. One machine LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
can handle a varicty of jobs coc Ow Burroughs Sensimatn 
chines speed the prepa 


operators quickly become experts records and handle acc 
For ail the facts, call the Burroughs rapidly and efficiently at | 
‘ & Libby, canners of 


branch office near you. Consult the 
yellow pages of your local tele- AR M UR 
phone book. Burroughs Corporation, 6 FA-R 


Detroit 32, Michigan 
ARMOUR & COMPANY 


The. speed and automatic operation of 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting ma- 
Wherever there’s business there’s chines make for consistently fast and accu- 
rate posting of a heavy volume of accounts 
receivable at Armour & Company. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 





NOw — the “Dast Collector 


A Revolutionary Air Cleaner That's § 


GET THE FACTS NOW 
about the revolutionary 
PLIOTRON AIR CLEANER 


Nrite 
v 


Pliotron—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Fits easily into present equipment using the most popular sizes; operates without attention, Everything is cleaner in every room with PLIOTRON, 


rere y 
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to end all “Dust Collectors” 


uper-Efficient and Super-Economical 


Every home, office, store and factory has its = many minute particles as other filters. This PL/OTRO\ 
share of “dust collectors.” They may be bric-a-brac, air cleaner collects dust as fine as 1/ 100th the diamete: 
family heirlooms, complicated machines or just hard to —_ of human hair—as tiny as the solids in cigarette smoke 
get to, little used places where dust hurries to gather. | —and, by so doing, gives you much cleaner, much 
Whatever their nature, they were — until recently —a_ _ healthier air. 
constant problem to housewives, store owners and plant 
managers to whom cleanliness was most important. What about cost and installation? Surprise! The 
PLiotroN looks and installs like the simplest throw 
Dry cleaning the air—screening out the dirt, dust away filter in virtually any forced air system. It does 
and soot before it settled—seemed the simplest solution. — ost more. But it is quickly cleaned—can be used many 
But that was easier said than done. Many mechanical times over—serves for years without replacement. 
filters were devised. And while they removed some of 
the dirt, most of the fine particles sifted through. More- Wherever forced air is used—for heating or ai 
over, these filters quickly clogged and had to be labo- — conditioning—you'll find the PLIOTRON more than pays 
riously cleaned or discarded every few months. Finally. for itself in decreased maintenance costs, reduced 
the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—stepped into cleaning and decorating bills, longer service—and better 
the picture. health. For further details. contact your heating con 


‘ ; tractor, air conditioning engineer, department store, or 
A filter that’s more than a filter was his answer. ; ; 

: ‘ ; ; hardware supplier. Or write to: 
Using a material having a natural charge of static 
electricity, he developed a filter that really cleans the Goodyear, Pliotron Sales Department H-5112, 


air by attracting and capturing up to five times as Akron 16, Ohio 


TRON . GOOD#Y 


| CLEANER 


Heaviest kind 
ing on Diese! | 
PLIOTRON efficie 


j 
Stores, shops, factories cut cleaning costs; save on labor. 


Easily washes clean— no messy oiling — no 
bothersome throwaways ~— lasts for years. 
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‘Lwatth the pensive! 


“| thought we couldn’t afford a new calculator. 
We tried a Marchant and did | change my mind! 


“The amount of time we’re saving is outstanding. 
Our Marchant paid for itself in a matter of months. 


“The Marchant is so simple to operate everyone in the office uses it. 
“In division, at-‘the end of a problem, Marchant automatically clears 
any remainder... leaves nothing but the answer to copy. 


“And on a Marchant multiplicand, multiplier and answer 
can be checked after a multiplication... you know the answer is right.”’ 


iNT 


MARCHON 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to show you, on 
your own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to oper- MARCHANT’S MANY EXCLUSIVE 
ate, yet delivers the highest figure output. Call him or mail this FEATURES INCLUDE 
coupon with your business letterhead to get your FREE... “Push-Button’”’ Multiplication 
Guide to Modern Figuring Methods ' ’ “i 
Iilustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators | ee ee 
' One-Hand Keyboard Control 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Oakland 8, California 











paying off. Ultrasonic had only five 
workers when it started business in 
1944. Today it has over 500. And 
when it moves into its new plant, it 
will add at least 200 more. 





COMPANIES BRIEFS 





Foremost Dairies, Inc., acquired Marin 
Dairymen’s Milk Co., leading milk dis- 
tributor in northern California, through 
an exchange of stock. The deal in- 
cludes Dairymaid Creameries, Ltd. 
Foremost will now do business in more 
than 100 communities in 18 states; 
sales came to $64-million in the first 
half of 1953. 
° 

A new power plant to cost $10-million 
is being planned by Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. for Anacortes, Wash., 
where Shell Oil Co. will build a new 
oil refinery. 


. 

Newlywed Delta-C&$§ Air Lines (BW— 

May9’53,p188) will spend $200,000 to 

expand and improve buildings at its 

Atlanta Municipal Airport headquarters. 
° 


Federal Power Commission approved 
the compromise worked out earlier be- 
tween Algonquin Gas Transmission 
Co. and Northeastern Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. over the New England market 
(BW—Jul.11’53,p28). The decision 
ends a five-year struggle. 
. 


Stockholders approved merger of the 
two largest all-freight airlines, Slick 
Airways and Flying Tiger Lines, Inc. 
(BW—Apr. 11’53,p172). Together, the 
lines will operate 18 four-engined planes 
and 47 two-engined planes. 

. 


Mergers: Gro-Cord Rubber Co. of 
Lima, Ohio, bought the Alfred Hale 
Rubber Co. of North Quincy, Mass., 
maker of shoe soles. . . . Chain Belt Co. 
of Milwaukee announced the purchase 
of Shafer Bearing Corp. of Downers 
Grove, Ill., maker of industrial roller 
bearings. 


» 
An all-time record backlog of $496- 
million should keep McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp. of St. Louis at near-capacity 
production rates for three years, accord- 
ing to president James $. McDonnell, 
Jr. The company has more than 15,000 
employees building twin-et Banshee 
fighters. 


* 

Diamond Hosiery Corp. acquired Ham- 
iiton Hosiery Mills and now claims to 
be among the top five producers of 
women’s nylon hosiery. Diamond 
makes the Fruit of the Loom brand; 
production capacity, including Hamil- 
ton’s five mills, is 1}-million dozen 
pairs a year. 
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Unitrol meets every need 


Of the many motor control ad- 
vances pioneered by Cutler- 
Hammer engineers, Unitrol 
surely has answered more long- 
standing problems of factory lay- 
out, efficient operation, and 
proper electrical maintenance 
than any other development. 
Unitrol permits the convenient, 
safe, and economical consolida- 
tion of control equipment to sim- 
plify machine installations and 
provide uncluttered space for 
men and work. More than that, 
Unitrol simplifies installation of 
motor control, eliminating spe- 
cial construction, costly wall or 
floor preparation. : 
Unitrol also per- 
mits any changes 


The name UNITROL 


Unitrol assures maximum dependabil- 
ity te motor-driven equipment. Me- 
chine operators de not tamper with the 
securely housed remotely-located con- 
trol in Unitrel. Grouped controls make 
inspection easier, more certain. 


The dream of factory planners, operating 
supervisors, and electrical maintenance 
men becomes reality when of/ meter cen- 
trol for an entire piant is conveniently cen- 
tralized, ably organized, fully protected 
in Unitrol. 


to be made quickly and easily, in 
either replacement of individual 
controls or in the rearrangement 
or relocation of all the contro] 
equipment. The close grouping 
of control elements in Unitrol 
provides many continuing bene- 
fits. Inspection is easier and 
safer,consequently more regular. 
For important savings in space, 
time, labor and costs... for to- 
day, tomorrow, and for years 
ahead ... insist on Unitrol, the 
truly modern motor control. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


’: a Cutler-Hammer trade mark registered in the 


United States Paten’ Office. It identifies the genuine and original stand- 


ardized flexible con. 
pioneered by Cutler- 


' center, an outstanding engineering achievement 
immer, Inc. 
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the past five years 





CUTTING AND WELDING: This is one of the oilfield skills the school teaches. 
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STRINGING UP A RIG: Students learn, two at a time, on 7-ft.-high model (left). 


Sowela Tech: They 


One way to get skilled labor in a that fills the bill exact in Lake 
small industrial city is to sit and wait Charles, La. Its nam Southwest 
until a couple of likely looking men Louisiana Technical Vocational 
drift by. A better way is to tap a local School. Until 1947, it much like 
vocational school. The secret is to find any other trade scho But in that 
a school that can turn out the sort of | vear, an ex-oilficld wor} named Rex 
men you need, traincd to do the job Smelser became its director and started 

— rou want done. some practical cours Ificld work 
TRAINING MODEL can actually drill. Oilfield bosses have found a school Results of Smelser’s te iques 
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MINIATURE PARTS of rig are authentic duplicates of actual oilfield equipment. DIRECTOR is ex-oilman Rex Smei 


| Graduate as Oilfield Roustabouts 


¢ Local oil producers get skilled © Ambition—Smcelser followed the lead — of increasing postwar oil demands. H 
crewmen to run operations in south of a 20-year-old ambition when he came found school enrollment down 
west Louisiana’s rich fields, which rank to Lake Charles in 1947. An oilfield men’s worries up. Ti v the tie 
third among U. S. oil centers accident in his youth had convinced immediately 

e The school, once struggling to him that safety could come only from And he went to work 
stay alive, has quadrupled its cnroll- better training. Ile made the school 
ment. (‘To make it sound more like a Lake Charles, he found—like other with the local oil industry just 
college, Smelser has shortened its name U.S. oil towns—was out Of breath from they were needed: field producti 
to Sowela ‘Tech.) trving to keep up with the polka tempo “We're the only vocationa hool 
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Safe ! ... When you entrust 


your Compensation and other business 
insurance to an Employers Mutuals Team 


of specialists, you “‘play safe.” Experi- 
ence has convinced our steadily increas- 
ing legion of policyholder-owners that 


these capable, company-trained team- 
mates handle insurance matters the way 
the employer likes them handled... 
and that ‘‘Employers 
Mutuals are gocd people 
to do business with!” 





The Employers Mutuals Team 


42, EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
tone oe Wouss, wiconin OF YAIATIG AT] 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory a) Mee, 
$ITazy 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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the world,” Smelser claims, “teaching 
oil well drilling.” 

¢ Industry’s Problems—To understand 
why Smelser and his ambition made 
a difference to Lake Charles, you have 
to understand Lake Charles people. 

Fourth largest of Louisiana’s cities, 
Lake Charles (pop: 41,000) is knee- 
deep in oilfields and tidelands com- 
merce. Petroleum accounts for a big 
share of the city’s business. But when 
Smelser came to town, he found that 
share in danger of dwindling: ‘There 
weren't nearly enough skilled men 
around. More specificall; 

e New refineries—and other seg- 
ments of the industry—offered jobs that 
let a man keep his hands clean. ‘These 
jobs were siphoning off men with offers 
of on-the-job training and regular pay. 

¢ Drilling contractors and oil pro- 
ducers were lotus trouble. Lack of 
experienced labor was boosting their 
drilling costs—already up 50% since 
the war (BW —Mar.21’53,p34)—and 
punching holes in their business. 
¢ School’s Problems—Smelser, then 
fresh from trades teaching in northern 
Louisiana, saw these industry problems 
reflected in the problems of his school. 

Sowela Tech’s courses just weren't 
making sense in Lake Charles. ‘There 
was little emphasis on oil. The school 
might have done better to set up its 
tent in manufacturing Camden, N. J., 
or Paducah, Ky. Prospective vocational 
students in Lake Charles weren’t buy- 
ing any education that didn’t come 
built in to a paying oil job. 

Smart young men were scrambling 
for regular-paying slots in Gulf Coast 
refineries. Those that got in averaged 
$2 to $2.43 an hour—but not every- 
body got in. Meanwhile, wide-open 
drilling jobs (pay ranged from $1.60 to 
$2.20 an hour) went begging. Hard 
put for labor as the oilfields were, 
nobody had time to train new men. 
¢ Solution—Before Smelser came, it 
had never occurred to anybody that 
Sowela might solve the problem. But 
when hepiber thought of the idea of 
training riggers at his school in ex- 


-change for a hiring commitment, he 


had a paying proposition—both ways. 
By hindsight, Smelser’s attack seems 
pretty simple. He just got out his 
handshake and motored 120 mi. east 
to Baton Rouge, where he asked legis 
lators for funds to set up a Sowela 
petroleum division. His argument: Oil 
accounts for 43% of Louisiana’s tax 
revenues, and oil doesn’t flow out of 
the ground by itself. The legislature 
got up the money—some $40,000. 
Meanwhile, Smelser was smiling his 
way around local drilling contractors, 
tool suppliers, and refinery men to sell 
them on the idea of serving with an 
industry-manned advisory committee to 
stecr the scheme over the bumps 
¢ Big Rig—The committee and Smelser 
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When “push-button” farm machines are a reality... 


National Oil Seals will protect their performance 


Some day soon, in the air-conditioned comfort of his helicopter 
“control tower,’ the farmer will flip a switch and send teams of 
ingenious machines out to till his fields. In a single integrated 
operation, the robot gangs will pulverize, condition and furrow 
the soil, drill seed and fertilize, perhaps implant soluable water 
capsules and transmit a pest-killing electronic bath” 


Such machines will represent a superb achievement in engineer- i 
ing. Yet, like today’s equipment, performance will still depend on fal 
oil seals and O-Rings. Oil seals are steel-and-synthetic rubber or 

steel-and-leather parts that keep lubricants in and dirt and water OIL & GREASE SEALS 


out of assemblies, O-Rings are synthetic rubber diameters — pres- O-RINGS SHIMS 
sure seals used in hydraulic and pneumatic assemblies, 





National pioneered oil seals and O-Rings, and today is a leader in 
this field. Perhaps precision National Oil Seals and O-Rings canim- 
prove your product's performance, lengthen its life,or make it easier 
to assemble or service. Our long experience is at your disposal. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC, 


General Offices: Redwood City, Californic. Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dalias, Detroit, Original equipment on cars, trucks, buses, tractors, 
Downey (Los Angeles County), Milwaukee, Newark, Van Wert, Wichita. Plonts: Redwood City, : e ; . 

Downey ond Long Beach, California; Van Wert, Ohio. Products: Oil, Fluid end Grease Seals, agricultural and earth-moving equipment, railway 
O-Rings, Airtron* Ducts, Silicone parts, Shims. *T. M. Reg. rolling stock, machinery and appliances. 





CARTONING AT PRODUCTION LINE RATES 
is accomplished on Standard-Knapp 180-A Cartoner, 
which receives the product, sets up the unit carton, 
inserts the product and then tucks in carton flaps. 


EMHART UNITS PROVE FERTILE SOURCE OF NEW IDEAS 


In Metalworking, Packaging, Glass and Plastics 


PERFECT PACKAGE FOR SELF-SERVICE is Plaxpak® plastic 
bottle. Color and style versatility for positive brand identification 
. +. unbreakability . . . squeeze dispensing to suit product, increase 
consumer convenience (without propellants). 


EMHART MFG. CO. 


Ever believe that a punch press could be equipped to 
produce hearing aid batteries, or that you could liter- 
ally get an assembly operation for nothing? 

Ever realize that a product can be taken off a pro- 
duction line, placed in a unit carton, then encased and 
delivered to a shipping platform without a hand 
touching it? And have you considered the plastic 
bottle, which besides chemical inertness, provides 
built-in dispensing, requiring no propellant? 

Did you know there is available an automatic, con- 
trolled, continuous glass-melting furnace that achieves 
new economies? It may be used also for melting of 
soluble silicates, phosphates and enamel frits. 

These questions indicate the ‘idea service’’ behind 
the products manufactured by Emhart units. And we 
are not talking about “specials”, but about standard 
machines and methods that are industry-proven. They 


can be put to work for you quickly. 











NEW LITERATURE 


Check any product information 
you want and mail this coupon to 
any Emhart unit listed below. . . 


stiurriscs z 
HENRY & WRIGHT 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONN. 
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UNIT MELTER designed by Hartford-Empire MORE VERSATILE PRESSES. vo 
features low initial cost, low operating and mainten- Press Company specializes in equipping 
ance costs, adaptability to different glasses and __ presses that will combine operations or 
compositions, produce a complete product. 


PLAX CORPORATION 


OJ Subsidiary of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN, 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO, 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN, 


0 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 


THE V & O PRESS CO, 
Division of 
CJ Emhart Mfg. Co 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 
GENERAL 


Pictorial Review of Major Emhart 
Products 


GLASS 


Batch . Forming 
Chargers Machines 


Feeders [_] Lehr Loaders 

Lehrs TC) Unit Melters 
PLASTICS 

Plastic Bottles [ | Extrusions 


[_] Carboy Data Sheet 


PACKAGING MACHINES 
Unloaders Packers 
Rinsers Labelers 


Cartoners Case Cleaners 


Gluers & Palletizers & 
Sealers / De-palletizers 


METAL WORKING 


Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 


Henry & Wright ‘Press Load 
Calculations” 


[_] Henry & Wright Case Histories 
V & O Inclinable Presses 
V & O High Speed Presses 
V & O Notching Presses 
V & O Roll and Dial Feeds 
V & O Feed-0-Matic 


NAME 
ECONOMICAL METAL STAMPINGS REPLACE DIE CASTINGS, as a result of availability 


of heavy tonnage Henry & Wright Dicing Machines (high speed automatic stamping presses). TITLE 


COMPANY 
“ee cg 


CITY & STATE... 


Only the best is good enough 








came up with "sag calling for courses 
| aimed specifically at field work in and 
OR D ‘ around a drilling rig. The natural thing 
Oo = | to do was build s tit-ecale rotary drill. 

® ' mY An interested citizen donated a plot 

; of land 4 mi. across town from the 

G E TS ARO U N D : ; j school, and industry donated a rig 
~ 4 (value: $196,000). Soon classes of 15 

began puttering around the rig, poking 
‘into the business end of draw works, 


uth wherever you need 4 bo valves, casing, drill pipe. 
FASTER CLEANING ig a) Ey) This worked fine until students 
oD 9) |] started outnumbering instructors ump 
de OT Re: £m af (ae teen-to-one. This bothered Smelser, 
eK a > =" i who believes that the personal touch 
-. is the heart of vocational training. The 
need for more funds and more room 
meant that he would have to go to 
Baton Rouge again or find a solution 
on his own. He decided to go it alonc 
¢ Little Rig—He figured a model rig 
would duplicate full-scale training in 
everything except size. Consultants, 
however, did some figuring of their 
own: They said it would take $10,000 
and two years to build an authentic 

7-ft.-high working model. 

Smelser put this prediction out of 
his mind. He gave the project to his 
own students and instructors. They 
planned and built the model rig them 
selves, within Sowela’s own walls. It 
took only five months, and it cost only 
$291. 

The model was authentic in every 
respect. It has already toured state oil 
oe and has “‘made hole’’ 50 ft. 


_ Jot only that; it proved a boon to 


aa - Smelser’s school. Training time was 
wee The Iten Fibre Co., Chicago, halved; techniques got across faster; 


serves industry with fibre there was more time for questions and 


sheets, rods, tubes and practice. Where it took 15 men two 
washers. In thelr fabricating process, weeks to learn stringing up the big rig, 
: ’ . students fingering the model in pairs 
fibre dust is a big problem. That is. . . learned the same operation in one day. 
it was until they turned to Tornado. In five years the model has helped 
Now they use the powerful Tornado turn out nearly 2,000 skilled crewmen 
tadestetel enantan cleaner for Geer for southwest Louisiana’s oilfields 
Pn A About 90% of Sowela’s graduates are 
sweeping —and with adaptors to collect now drawing pay on rig jobs 
dust right from the machines. ¢ Going Concemn—Other Sowela pro- 
If your cleaning problems include duction courses include oil pipe weld- 
pickup of dust, metal chips, oil, water ing, pumping operations, emulsion 


or scrubbing solutions—Tornado is techniques, industrial chemi try. Pres 
ent enrollment is 2,995—nearly quad- 
your answer. 


tuple the 1947 figure. Smelser believes 

today’s figure may soon double; in- 

a ee _——- - ne ae collects creasing crude prices are already upping 
ro owl a Saree SH Se ace meentive in drilling and _ exploration 

(BW—Jun.27’53,p170). 

B Same Ternade attached te cireular saw Smelser figures his scheme may spell 
accumulates all sawdust as if occurs. a new phase in industrial education by 
No sweeping here, either. replacing on-the-job training with pack- 

aged techniques geared to local condi- 

tions. If management men can be 

LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT TORNADO. cLEANING classroom-produced (BW-—Apr.19’52, 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 607 pl26), there’s nothing to stop class- 
room breeding of skilled workers 


Will this make skilled labor long 

ELECTRIC MFG CO on books and short on experience? 

° a Smelser thinks not. He claims experi- 

5104 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS ence is exactly what he’s teaching. 
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Such varied jobs grow naturally out of 
the many useful properties of VINYLITE 
Brand Plastic Rigid Sheets. 

This glowing, sweeping ceiling is 
made by placing lightweight VinyLire 
Rigid Sheets on channels supported 
from above. It conceals pipes, ducts 
and lighting fixtures. It diffuses light to 
every corner of the room. Harsh glare 
and shadows are gone. The whole room 
has a cleaner, brighter look. 

VinytitE Rigid Sheets make out- 
standing signs and displays—printed in 
color, then easily heat-formed to three 
dimensions or decorated after forming. 
They’re tough and flexible—resist warp- 
ing, cracking, moisture, grease. A damp 


SHELL MOLDS of fine-grained sands bonded with 
Bake ite Phenolic Resins are light in weight, du- 
rable, pattern-smooth, suited to ferrous and non- 
ferrous castings. Close tolerances cut finishing costs. 
Rejects are minimized. 


cloth cleans them. Translucent areas 
can be illuminated. 

Transparent, translucent, or opaque, 
VinyLiteE Plastic Rigid Sheets come in 
a variety of widths and thicknesses, 
Their surfaces are matte, press-polished, 
or a combination of both. Their uni- 
formity in thickness cuts down on 
rejects during forming operations, 

Perhaps they can help you turn out 
a new, improved product that will mean 
more sales. 

You'll find some successful, practical 
ideas and a full description of proper- 
ties in the booklet “Vinyurre Plastic 
Rigid Sheets.” Write for your free copy 
to Dept. QX-62. 


OVERSHOES are quickly mass-produced by dip- 
ping molds into organosols or plastisols based on 
‘iInYLITE Dispersion Resins, baking, stripping 
finished uedast from mold. Made by Plasti In- 
dustries, Winona, Minn. 


RIGID SHEETS: 


Flexi-Module ceiling installation by Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., Wheeling, West Virginia 
Plastics of Martux, fabricated by Marlux Corp., 
Somerville 43, Mass. 

Sign by Timely Products Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, la. 


L s 
inylite 
PLASTIC RIGID SHEETS 
8. 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SHEAFFER SNORKEL pen has cap, barrel, plunger 
knob, and gripping section molded of Bakeire 
C-11 Plastic ato, Pra fine finish, good color, pre- 
cise fitting, durability. Made by W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co., Fort Madison, Wis. 
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Reappraisal 


woth dete 


Brings Howls 


0 


Despite careful preparation, reassessment of Troy’s 
real estate by Wood, Dolson Co. raises almost 3,000 protests. 
Only about one-third are likely to get lower valuations. 


For two wecks carly this month the 
Troy (N. Y.) city assessor's office, on 
the second floor of the city’s main fire 
house, was jammed as never before in 
the city’s history. After a year of work, 
the city had just made public the results 
of a complete reappraisal and reassess- 
ment of every piece of real estate in the 
city. And close to 3,000 property own- 
crs out of the city’s approximately 
17,000 objected to their new valua- 
tions. 
¢ Politics?—Rcal estate assessments his- 
torically are a favorite plaything of poli- 
ticians, who find them an easy way to 
reward their friends and punish their 
enemics, That's why some local wise- 
acres raised their eyebrows last year 
when ‘Troy announced its reassessment 
plans. 

The city administration made clear 

that it would take careful pains to see 
that no hint of political preference en- 
tered into its reappraisal. It hired an 
independent outside real estate firm— 
New York’s Wood, Dolson Co., Inc.— 
to do the job (BW—Jul.26’52,p130). 
And it saw that every step of the pro- 
cedure got full publicity, so that all 
Troy citizens could understand the 
need for the job, and could be certain 
that no skullduggery was involved. 
* Protests—It worked, too—up to a 
point. Most residents were thoroughly 
convinced even before the project got 
under way, and most of them cooper- 
ated fully with the appraisers. ‘They 
were thus fully prepared to accept the 
new assessments without question. Yet 
almost 20% of them protested. 

Wood, Dolson’s contract provided 
that the company would explain its cal- 
culations in protested cases, and would, 
if necessary, defend them against court 
action. Because of the sheer volume of 
protests, however, the city decided even 
more than that was needed: It has 
signed the company up to review all 

rotests and recommend what should 
»¢ done with each. 

¢ Men at Work—This review is now 
under way. Wood, Dolson men are ex- 
amining the information given on each 
protest form, are re-inspecting the prop- 
crties if the protest scems to warrant it, 
are pnts cg their new decisions and 
the reasons behind them. It will be 
well after Labor Day before the job is 


done. 


But it has gone far enough now to 
get a clear picture of the major reasons 
or the protests, and of what, in gen- 
eral, is going to happen. It appears 
that about one-third of the protests will 
result in a reduction in the protested 
assessment, that about two-thirds will 
prove to be unjustified. About 10 or 
20 of the 3,000 protests will uncover 
facts that the original appraisers over- 
looked, and will result in a still higher 
valuation. 
¢ Values and Taxes—There are two 
reasons that account for the bulk of the 
unjustified complaints—and both of 
them stem directly from the drastic 
nature of the entire job. ‘The principal 
reason for doing the job in the first 
place was to equalize inequitable assess- 
ments—some of them 100 years old— 
that varied all the way from under 25% 
to more than 100% of true value, with 
an average of about 40% to 45%. The 
reassessment leveled them all out at 
80% of today’s value. So the total 
valuation of the city was almost 
exactly doubled—from $73-million to 
$143-million. And many property own- 
ers, secing a jump of about this size in 
their assessments, immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that their taxes would 
be doubled, too. 

Actually, the new higher tax base has 
been accompanied by a sharply lower 
tax rate—$41.54 per $1,000 (prelimi- 
nary estimate) compared with last year’s 
$71.92. So the average tax bill has 
risen only about 10°%—and many higher 
valuations actually result in lower taxes. 
One elderly lady, for instance, came in 
to protest tearfully that her assessment 
had been hiked from $6,600 to $9,700, 
and that she simply couldn’t afford that 
much of an increase. She withdrew her 
protest happily when a Wood, Dolson 
man —s out to her that she would 
pay about $70 less in taxes because of 
the change. 
¢ Justified Hikes—But some cases, of 
course, are far off the: average. Owners 
of properties that were grossly under- 
valued before have found their assess- 
ments tripled or quadrupled; even with 
the lower tax rate this means a sharply 
higher tax payment. But the only 
answer to their protests is simply that 
this is precisely what the revaluation 
was set up to right—and that instead 
of complaiming they should be grateful 


et 


that they’ve been able to get away with 
murder as long as they have 

One such protester complained that 
his taxes would be boosted from $40 
a year to $150 a year. And he was not 
convinced, even when the Wood, Dol- 
son representative pointed out to him 
that in raising and educating five chil- 
dren on only $40 a year taxes he had 
been getting away with quite a lot. 

There’s no question but that some 
cases will result in hardship. This is 
especially true in view of the fact that 
the worst underassessments were in the 
poorest section of the city. Neverthe- 
less, you can’t cut a blind pensioner’s 
assessment arbitrarily just because he 
can’t afford the tax increa you'd 
have to cut every assessment in the 
neighborhood if you did 
° Frrors—Of the justified protests, per- 
haps half turn out to be actual errors in 
the original appraisal. ‘These errors were 
of almost as many types as there are in- 
dividual cases. The size of the plot was 
wrongly computed, perhaps, or a deci 
mal poiat was misplaced in a computa- 
tion. Or two different appraisers may 
have put two identical houses into 
different value brackets. 

The other half of the justified pro- 
tests are bringing changes because the 
protest itself supplics additional in- 
formation that was not available at the 
time of the original appraisal. Wood, 
Dolson made every effort to examine 
each property, inside and out ind to 
talk to each owner. But when that 
wasn’t possible, the appraiser had to 
assume that a house had full interior 
equipment (plumbing, heating, and so 
forth) consistent with its general con- 
dition, and that the owner’s title to the 
land was clear. And he had to guess at 
the age of the house, for figuring de- 
preciation, as best he could. When 
data given in the protest forms show 
such guesses and estimates to be wrong, 
corrections are being madc 
¢ Few Suits Expected—W 00d, Dolson 
believes that the changes allowed in 
one-third of the cases will mostly be 
accepted by the protestants, and that 
full explanations will suffice for most of 
the other two-thirds. Most of those 
who are still dissatisfied will probably 
take it out in griping; the amounts of 
money involved just don’t justify tak- 
ing the thing to court. 

But some few cases will wind up in 
court, of course. Wood, Dolson figures 
that perhaps 200 suits will be filed, 
and maybe 75% of them will be set- 
tled before trial. Of those that do go 
down to the bitter end, the company 
is confident that in most cases it can 
make both its methods and its results 
stand up. 
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State Growth... 


... and development is 
analyzed in engineering con- 
sultants’ report on Northern 
Michigan. 


When a company hires an outside 
consultant to diagnose its operations, 
nobody is surprised. Now, consultants 
have a new kind of customer—state 
agencies. Here’s what’s happening: 

¢ Oklahoma gave Blaw-Knox Co. 
a $3,000 contract to make a survey of 
its resources and market potentialities. 

¢ Vermont's State Development 
Commission hired the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, Inc., to size up its 
agricultural and industrial potentialities 
with stress on development of new 
products and improvement of old ones. 

¢ Ebasco Services, Inc., turned in 
a report ordered in 1951 by Michigan’s 
Economic Development Commission 
discussing the economic resources and 
possible new areas of enterprise in the 
state’s depressed upper peninsula—the 
northern section cut off by Lake Mich- 
igan and the Straits of Mackinac. 

The commission has already begun to 
act on Ebasco’s recommendations. First 
step: sponsoring the organization of 
Greater Michigan, Inc., a nonprofit cor- 
poration including a lot of top business 
figures, to promote new ventures and 
provide professional know-how. 
¢ Growth Possibilities—One of its big- 
gest jobs will be to sell businessmen on 
Ebasco’s findings on the once prosper- 
ous copper, iron, and lumber country 
of Northern Michigan. for years, it 
has slid downhill while the rest of the 
state burgeoned (BW—Mar.8’52,p104). 
The report offers hope that some steps 
can be taken to help stem the slide. It 
boils down to this: Northern Michigan’s 
resources give it much of the where- 
withal for broad industrial expansion. 
The area’s possibilities as a tourist play- 
ground have been scarcely tapped. 
¢Lumber—The most promising field 
for immediate development, says 
Ebasco, is forest products. 

In view of the lumber picture, Ebasco 
lists as candidates for expansion pulp 
and paper mills. 
¢ Iron—Ebasco feels another area with 
possibilities is mining of iron ore and 
copper. The iron is clustered in three 
districts—the Gogebic, Marquette, and 
Menominee ranges. Together, they pro- 
duce about one-fifth the output of the 
Mesabi range. A lot of mines years ago 
were drained of their high-grade de- 
posits but Ebasco sees a ray of hope in 
the fact that about 14 companies are 
now reactivating mines. 

Probably even more significant in the 
long run are various programs under 
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American Trucking Industry a 









The partnership that starts 
with a “piggy-back’”’ ride! 


You as a car owner and the trucking industry share a partnership of 
many things and in many ways. It starts for most cars with a “piggy- 
back” ride on a car transport truck. What this means to you is that 
your new car arrives at your dealer’s showroom virtually “untouched 
by human hands.” This partnership of car and truck continues 
throughout the life of your car. The gasoline that powers your car 
couldn’t get to the service station pump without a tank truck. The 
repair parts and new tires needed later on arrive where they can be 
used by the same convenient form of transportation. 


If you've got it... a truck brought it 


Washington 6, D.C. 





American Trucking Associations 























Eliminate wee 
$750 te $1000 BUILDING ee J 


Mount Viking Pumps Outside ... with No Protection Needed! 
Either winter or summer, no protection is needed for Viking all-weather single 
or twin units. 


Made for pumping all types of petroleum and chemical products from the very 
lightest to the most viscous. 


Out door units add safety to the pumping job as well. No fumes to collect. 


Neater and handier to use. No cramped quarters creating hazardous and 
unsightly conditions. Makes possible easier and less costly piping arrangements. 


In every way you save with 
VIKING ALL-WEATHER PUMPS 


Ask for bulletins Series B400 & SP223C today. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





ANUFACTURING 
ACHINE LOADS 


led components and 
contract by 
quality and precision 
B of end products. And 
ied upon by busy 
tep ahead of production 
Panding, or throwing 
ce. 
Ily-equipped plants are 
Here, specialized 
in coordinating these 





way for concentration of low-grade ores. 
Concentration plants are now turning 
out about 150,000 tons. Next vear, a 
new plant on the Marquette range, op- 
crated jointly by Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Co. and Ford Motor Co., will add 
200,000 tons a year. 

¢ Copper—Ebasco even has hopes for 
the peninsula’s copper mines—mostly 
marginal cost producers heavily de- 
pendent on government subsidy. ‘The 
once prominent mines now turn out 
less than 4% of the U.S. total. The 
bright spot here is the rush of activity 
on the $70-million White Pine Copper 
Co. mine project, which will recover 
low-grade ore. Copper Range Co., par- 
ent of White Pine, is putting up $13- 
million for the project, has a $57-mil- 
lion loan from Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. The mine is slated to go into 
operation in late 1954. 

Another boost came recently when 
the U.S. government agreed to buy at 
premium prices almost 8-million Ib. of 
copper from parent mine Copper Range 
Co.’s Painesdale (Mich.) mines (BW— 
Aug.22’53,p36). 
¢ Farming—Agriculturally, Ebasco sees 
the greatest potentialities in dairy farm- 
ing and the cattle industry. Moreover, 
soils are favorable to expansion of such 
crops as potatoes and strawberries 
e Tourist Trade—As for recreational fa- 
cilities, there’s plenty of room for more 
promotion, E'basco reports. Other sug- 
gestions: Improve existing tourist ac- 
commodations, include more specific 
detail in tourist literature, and put more 
stress on winter sports. 

Action on all the fronts outlined by 
Ebasco will continue to be an uphill 
battle, however, until something is done 
about key disadvantages such as poor 
transportation, inadequate electric power 
facilities, and lack of a dependable na- 
tural gas supply. 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





Hawaii’s claim to a record crop of tour- 
ists (BW —Jul.18’53,p142) is confirmed 
by official figures just released by the 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau. During the 
first half of 1953, 37,702 tourists visited 
the islands—a gain of 28% over 1952. 
2 
Truckers going through New Jersey may 
find themselves detoured. A new state 
law authoyizes any community with at 
least 12,000 population to establish 
truck routes and to keep trucks off other 
streets. 
» 

Connecticut has joined the growing 
list of states where the 5¢ telephone 
ay station is only a memory: The Pub- 
ic Utilitics Commission has given 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
the go-ahead on a 0H to 10¢. 
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DALLAS INSURANCE COMPANY 


When the Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company erected their 
new four-story office building in 1950, 
they planned for the future . . . for 
the time when they would add eight 
more stories to their building... 
and for constantly expanding space 
requirements meanwhile. 


Modern Hauserman Movable Interior 
Walls have enabled them to meet 
those changing space requirements 
with a minimum of inconvenience 
...and have effected savings of 
$9,000 over the cost of comparable 
rearrangement of ordinary walls, 
Additional savings of $692 are 
based on the estimated cost of one 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET! it 


hast, the 


SAVES $9692 with Hauserman Movable Walls 


. eliminated 


repainting operation . . 
by Hauserman’s lifetime factory- 


applied finish. 


When the additional eight stories are 
added at some future date, new 
Hauserman walls will match per- 
fectly those already installed... 
giving complete interchangeability 
throughout the entire building. 


Now, before you erect a new build- 
ing, move to a new location, or 
expand your present facilities, is the 
time to investigate the many cost- 
saving advantages of Hauserman 
Movable Walls for commercial and 
industrial offices, laboratories, schools 
and hospitals. 





plete story of Hauserman 


Movable Interiors for practically every type of non-residential building application, 
large or small. Write for your free copy of The Inside Story of Building Economy. 
The E. F. Havserman Company, 7281 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


® 


Powable chileniors- 


OFFICES e SCHOOLS ¢ LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS eo INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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June Incomes: 7.2% Over ‘52 


Since January, U.S. incomes have the beginning of the year; in June, it any sharp change from this pattern, at 
been moving sideways—and June was was 7.2%. In no month since January least through the end of the year 
no exception. By the national com- has income changed by as much as The four regions that have been 
posite of Business week's Regional 1% from the previous month; June’s consistently out in front in gains over 
Income Indexes, the margin over a increase over May was 0.4%. And a year ago are Cleveland, Chicago, 
year ago has hovered around 7% since  there’s nothing right now to indicate Dallas, and San Francisco. 


100 
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TOUGH 


, « it is big and it is tough —it has 


to be! It’s in a modern “torture chamber”, 


This ENDURO Stainless Steel expansion 
joint — thirteen feet in diameter —is part 
of an aircraft laboratory wind tunnel. 


Eight of these giants are installed in the 
header between primary and secondary 
coolers of altitude exhaust ducts. 

They handle gases from full scale thermal 
jet engines, reciprocating engines, 
turbines, burners and other equipment 
tested in simulated high altitude 
conditions. Working pressures range 
from vacuum to 60 pounds... 
temperatures as low as —50° F. There's 
punishment aplenty. 





Here’s another application in which 
Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel 
demonstrates its great strength, toughness, 
resistance to heat and corrosion... and 

its fabricating possibilities. Where can you 
use these qualities? Write Republic for 
suggestions about applying ENDURO 
advantages to your own products 

and processes. No obligation, of course. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysier Bidg., New York 17, N.Y. 


Zallea Brothers, Wilmington, Delaware, 

use ENDURO Stainless Steel in manufac- 

turing expansion joints of all sizes. Under 

the Zallea process, there are no circum- 

ferential welds in the corrugated section 
subject to flexing stresses. 


ca a 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Alloy Steels—Pipe, Sheets, Tubing, Lockers, Shelving, and Fabricated Stee! Building Products 





THE PROBLEM: ul 

* Cup headquar- 
ters in New York, top sales management 
considers problem of the Miryrite cup. This 
cup has a rounded bottom and costs 5% 
more than the conventional, pointed-end 
cup. Lily claims it saves fountain operators 
money because sirup won't stick in the 
rounded bottom and is easier to stir. Still, 
after six years on the market, all is not well 
with the Mixrite cup. Lily sends its own 
salesmen on initial fountain calls. They've 
done well in “unselling” the operator on 
glass, selling him on paper. But subsequent 
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calls are made by Lily’s jobbers’ salesmen, 
and reorders have been disappointing—in 
some areas as low as 50%. The fountain 
may not have gone back to glass, but it 
often has switched to cheaper paper. This 
makes the initial effort by Lily’s own sales- 
men a costly operation. The percentage of 
Lily’s volume done in Mixrite (about 2%) 
rules out using only Lily salesmen, or spend- 
ing heavily on promotion. Competition that 
traditionally undersells Lily makes price cut- 
ting inadvisable. That's the problem Lily 
brought to the National Sales Executives 
school of marketing at Rutgers University. 


a 


4 


WHAT’S THE ANSWER? To Richard Glenn 
Dowdy of Northern Paper Mills “It looks like 
he’s got a quality story; he ought to pound it 
home till it sticks.” But... 


‘ 
I 
| 

i 
a 


@areeet) 
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WEIGHING SUGGESTIONS, Lily sales execu- 
tive Kari Butts has some reservations: ““That’s ail 
fine, but when you get into consumer advertising, 


Marketing 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. has a problem: 
What do you do when you have a good 
product that costs too much to sell be- 
cause of an unusually low percentage 
of reorders? 

Do you cut the price? Redesign the 
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. sales manager John D. Morgan of Halter’s 
Pretzels, Inc., Canton, Ohio, says: “The heck 
with the pointed cup. It costs too much.” 
Another answer is . . . 


{ 


<a) 
/ | 


... “Let the public know. Put a slogan on . . . liquor sales manager Robert Heaton 
the cup.” That one comes from Stuart E. chimes in: “That's right—it has to be sold 
Arnett of Harris-Seybold Co., in the print- to the customer first.” He’s from H. Corby 
ing and paper-cutting field. And... Distillery, Ltd., Montreal, Can. 


rail 


you're talking about a heap of money there, boys.”” What Lily got out of | PICKING A SLOGAN. Conference leader Dr. Jack Schiff jots 
down slogan ideas on blackboard, picks out the one that seems 


to fit the cup that Lily has to sell, as... 


the sessions was confirmation of several ideas it already has in the works. 


Also, it got help in... 


Men at School Tackle Lily Problem 


cup? Change your sale pitch? Drop 
the line altogether? 

Last week, at the first session of the 
Graduate School of Sales Management 
and Marketing, held at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Brunswick, N. J., 114 
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sales executives and junior executives, «a drinking acquaintance ith pape: 
two from Lily and the rest from com- cups, came up with a flock of sugg 
panies far afield from Lily, got a chance _ tions for Lily (pictures) 

to wrestle for two hours with the prob- * Result—The consensus, after much 
lem of Lily’s costly cup. The sales wrangling, was that Lily should con 
executives, many of whom have only — tinue marketing the cup—and at th 
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50 weeks 


THE SERVICE RECORD. . .still incomplete—of these steel mill straight- 


ening roll idlers is not presented as typical of all Stoody Castings. 
While our experience indicates that Stoody non-ferrous centrifugal 
castings normally: show a service life 5 to 10 times that of standard 
parts, these particular idlers are giving an even more extraordinary 
performance. Stock tempered steel idlers in this operation custom- 
arily last 6 to 10 days; latest reports on the present castings show 
50 weeks service with very little wear! These castings, at a cost of 
approximately $750.00 each, paid for themselves in the first 9 weeks. 


For operations to which Stoody Castings are adaptable—where 
severe wear is a major factor, where high operating temperatures 
and corrosion may present problems or where lubrication might be 
difficult—Stoody Castings frequently provide an economical solu- 
tion through reduction of down-time, lost production and parts 
replacement. Current uses of Stoody Castings include such parts as 
steel mill guide rolls, sewer pipe die rings and cores, extrusion 
cylinder liners, bushings and bearing surfaces, ball valve seats, wire 
flattening rolls and parts for mechanical seals, 


these coatings wil be i ce STOODY 
sent at your request, 


Our technical staff is Pa 4 = Com PA N Y 


11931 EAST SLAUSON AVENUE 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 





same price, that it might r design the 
cup, and that it definitely should 
switch to a sales pitch that will stick 
long enough to bring in reorders. 

This solution may not have cleared 
up Lily’s problem, but the lively discus- 
sions that gencrated the solution cer- 
tainly served their purpose: to give the 
executive-students a chance to exercise 
their knowledge of sales technique in 
un organized discussion group; to illus- 
trate to them that all sales problems are 
basically kinfolk, whether the product 
is a paper cup, an automobile, or a 
crate of oranges. 
¢ Gaining—This approach to market- 
ing, from the standpoint that there is 
a basic theory underlying all its phases, 
is gaining momentum. General Elec- 
tric Co., for instance, set up a major 
training program in which it purposely 
mixed up marketing people from con 
sumer and industrial products divisions 
(BW—Jul.4’53,p66). The fundamental 
problems common to one arc common 
to the other, the company figures. 

Such “live” case histor ire just 
what National Sales Executives, Inc., 
ordered when it organized the first 
Graduate School of Sales Management 
and Marketing this summer. But it 
also knew that a curriculum of nothing 
but case histories would be equally bad. 
The idea, school director George Vin- 
son finds, is to combine the two: use 
the “live” case historics to illustrate 
sales and marketing theor 
¢ Trend—In using the case history 
method, GSSMM follows a pattern of 
business training established vears ago 
bv Harvard Business School. When, 
daring and since World War II, ad- 
vanced college training “on the com- 
pany” for management and submanage- 
ment became popular, the newly formed 
advanced management schools adopted 
the Harvard case history technique. 

The number of advanced manage- 
ment schools has grown steadilv in the 
eight years since the end of the war. 
Many of them are held on college 
campuses: among them Harvard, Stan- 
ford, Western Ontario, and Houston 
(BW—Apr.4’53,p76). Others, such as 
the American Management Assn.’s 
workshop seminar program, are held in 
large cities. Until this summer, how- 
ever, none of these schools was organ- 
ized specifically for sales management. 

Besides GSSMM, there’s other evi- 
dence that sales management is again 
coming into its own. In late September, 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., will conduct a three-day 
sales conference in New York City. 
This is especially significant for two 
reasons: (1) It’s the first NICB con- 
ference to be scheduled for more than 
one day; (2) it’s the first to be devoted 
to one subject. 

e Why Not Sooner?—With the rapid 
spread of advanced management schools 
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This man is a REQUIREMENT... 


a 


at’s the Difference ? 


Manufacturers in The Land of Plenty can give you the answer! 


Let’s say you're planning to build a plant 
requiring a labor force of 250 men and 
women capable of producing 25,000 units 
per day. 

If you locate your plant in a region where 
such workers are available to you, you've 
met your requirement. 

But if you locate it in a region where those 
250 workers are not only available, but 
available with a productive quality enabling 
them to produce more units per day — you've 
got an advantage! 

And that’s the Difference! 


Ask some of your manufacturer friends 
who have operated plants in other regions 
and are now operating in The Land of Plenty. 
They'll tell you they find higher productivity 
per man here. That’s because intelligent 
manpower is available in skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled categories, because 
these workers are readily adaptable from one 
type of manufacture to another, and above all 
else, because they're home- 
rooted and can be relied upon Transportation is » major 


. factor in plant location. 
to stay on the job through Your traffic manager is an 
the years. 


expert on transportation. 
Consult him about your new 
plant location. 


Norfolk and Western plant location specialists want 


to give you complete information about Land of Plenty 
plant sites ideal for your business. There's no obli- 
gation, and your confidence is respected. Communi- 
cate with: 











INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer B-62:, (Telephone 4-'451, EXT, 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


orfolh... Wester. 


RAILWAY 


LAND OF PLENTY 














with DEPENDABLE 
POWER 
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Continental Red Seal F-162 powers this Model 4E2S 
4-inch irrigation pump, built by Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J. Red 
Seals will move more water, at lower cost, because every model 
is engineered expressly for its work. 








One reason why you see more and more Continental Red 
Seal engines on irrigation jobs is their unusually low 
operating and upkeep cost. If it is a Red Seal, it’s not 
only economical but dependable—whether it runs on 
butane, Diesel oil or gasoline. Continental Red Seals, 
product of 50 years’ experience in engineering power 
units for specialized jobs, are built to run and keep on 
running with a minimum of fuel, a minimum of attention, 
a minimum of costly down time. Red Seal users’ satis- 
faction is double-clinched, coast to coast, by factory- 
approved service and genuine Red Seal parts. 


1819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 
6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS « 3817S. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
910 S$. BOSTON ST., ROOM 1008, TULSA, OKLA. 


Lontinenta/ Motors (orporation 
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in recent years, it may seem strange that 
a sales management school has been 
so long in coming. There are, however, 
plausible explanations. 

In the first place, whether it is true 
or not, selling has always been con- 
sidered a difficult thing to teach in a 
classroom—like leadership. People have 
tended to think of salesmen as a type, 
rather than as trained specialists. ‘The 
public has been constantly reminded 
of this salesman stereotype by such 
things as the play and motion picture, 
Death of a Salesman. An NSE official 
says that the play, brilliant as it may be, 
has set the selling art back 20 years, 
from a public relations standpoint. 

Secondly, for the most part, goods 
have been relatively easy to sell over 
the past decade. The squeeze wasn't 
on the sales force so much as, say, on 
the production people, to get costs 
down, or on research, to find new prod- 
ucts. 

* Represented—A good measure of the 
seriousness of the sales management sit- 
uation may be found in the list of com- 
panies that sent men to the NSE 
school, and in the men that they sent. 
For example: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. sent the assistant director of 
sales of its Polychemicals Dept.; Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., In¢., sent a district 
manager, as did the Gillette Co.; B. 
Manischewitz Co. of N. Y. sent its 
general sales manager. 

¢ Coming Tests—In the minds of the 
top business executives directing NSE, 
the average sales management group 
simply is not prepared to meet the 
highly competitive market ahead. Other 
organizations have come to like conclu- 
sions (BW—Mar.14'53,p1 3 

Few men on today’s sales manage- 
ment have experience in the market 
NSE and other sources see ahead: a 
market of both tremendous demand and 
supply (BW—Jun.6’53,p101); a period 
that might be vaguely similar to the 
1920s—but more, much more expansive. 
The problems in marketing to the 115- 
million consumers of the mid-1920s 
seem insignificant compared with to- 
day’s 160-million consumers, or tomor- 
row’s 200-million (page 28 

In a scientific age, it’s not surprising 
that NSE thinks the only approach to 
selling in this expanding market has 
got to be a scientific approach. Not that 
the sales executives who run NSE are 
about to write off their infantry—the 
salesmen who move in on prospects and 
close the sale. With great quantities 
of goods to be sold, more such men 
will be required than ever before. But 
in the vast markets to be covered, they 
see selling more and more as a com- 
plex line-and-staff operation, with sales 
executives directing the whole show. 

¢ Pioneer—Again, GE is the pioneer. 
Several years ago it began formulating 
its now-famous “marketing manager” 
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MOLDED AND EXTRUDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Eagle-Picher helps make driving easier. Its new 
Division, The Ohio Rubber Company, plays an 
important role in helping America’s auto makers 
give you a better product. 


When you “‘step on it''—whether it's the accel- 
erator, brake, or clutch—chances are the pedals 
you push were made by Ohio Rubber. Noise and 
vibration are almost totally absent from your 
modern car because the engine is cushioned by 
rubber mountings. Rubber floor coverings add 
color and beauty and provide insulation from 
sound and heat. Window weather stripping keeps 
you dry and free from drafts. 


America's leading automobile manufacturers 
know that it pays to depend on Eagle-Picher's 
Ohio Rubber Company Division for molded and 
extruded rubber products that meet their exact- 
ing specifications. Inquiries addressed to The 
Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby, Ohio, will 
receive prompt attention. 


You will find Eagle-Picher a dependable source, 
not only for mechanical rubber goods, but also 
for many other products listed below. We'd be 
glad to have an opportunity to discuss any of 
them with you. 


[= EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the steel, paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical, storage battery, automotive and farm equipment industries. 

Among these products are: Slab zinc « Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 

products « Diatomaceous earth products * Cadmium « The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium. 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations « Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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Satis action 


This is a typical scene aboard a 
PAL DC-6B or DC-6—<a picture 
of comfort and well-being that 
air travelers have learned to ex- 
pect when they fly PAL. 


A new experience awaits you 
when you fly PAL to the Orient 
or India —an expérience in com- 
fort, attentive service and relia- 
bility unsurpassed in international 
air travel. 


Dependable DC-6B and DC-6 
sleeper planes, experienced 
pilots and delicious complimen- 
tary cocktails, snacks and het 
meals are added reasons why 
experienced travelers prefer PAL. 


Twice weekly departures from San 
Francisco to Manila via Honolulu, Woke 
and Guam, connecting (after brief lay- 
over) with PAL flights to Hong Kong, 
Taipei, Okinawa, Tokyo, Bangkok, Cal- 
cutta, Pakistan, Tel Aviv and Europe. 


For reservations, consult your Travel 
Agent or 


WME Ath Lines 
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theory of management (BW-—Apr.18 
"53,p142). Essentially, this is a system 


. whereby the marketing man is placed 


high in management ranks and given 
wide authority over production, dis- 
tribution, product design, and other 
aspects. 

The young sales executives (average 
age, about 40) attending the Rutgers 
school heard much from the lecture 
platform that bears out this line-and- 
staff idea. They were taught, for in- 
stance, how to understand and _ to 
utilize such staff advisory functions as 
the statistical department, sales fore- 
casting, market research, and _person- 
nel. They covered the problems of 
setting sales quotas, coordinating sales 
with promotional and advertising cam- 
paigns, establishing compensation plans 


URANIUM “foundations” and “clinics” are sprouting up in the West. 


for salesmen, and organizing the sales 
force on a territorial basis 
*Men and Methods—The staff and 
faculty at this summer’s NSE school 
was made up of 26 men, about half 
from college faculties, the rest from 
business. ‘The 114 registrants came 
from both large and small companies 
in both hard goods and soft goods. 
The NSE course is completed in two 
summers—three weeks each year. Dur- 
ing the winter, registrants are given 
certain assignments that must be com- 
pleted before second-year application 
is accepted. Next summer, this year’s 
class will become “‘seniors,” and a new 
“freshman” class will enter. ‘lhe enter- 
ing class may well be larger than this 
year’s, but NSE would like to keep the 
school down to 500 registrants. 


Bees 


Quackery in the Atomic Age 


In recent months, in Montana, Ari- 
zona, and neighboring states, there have 
been mushrooming a variety of ura- 
nium “clinics” and “research founda- 
tions.” Though their techniques differ, 
all these ventures have the same line: 
They expose victims of arthritis, rheu- 
matism, and related ailments to alleged 
uranium or thorium ore. It is claimed, 
by implication or otherwise, that hun- 
dreds of sufferers have experienced im- 
provement. 

Unprepossessing as a typical “clinic” 
may appear (picture), the operations 
have aroused no less than four big fed- 
eral agencies and the American Medical 
Assn.—which has called the projects “an 
unfortunate medical hoax.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission is 
involved because it licenses shipments 
of uranium ore; Federal Trade Com- 


mission is interested in the advertising 
claims made by the clinics; Food & 
Drug Administration is concerned be- 
cause of its laws to prevent misbranding 
medicinal products;.and the U.S. Pub 
lic Health Service is also keeping close 
tabs on the clinics. 

Today there are at least I1 such 
projects. The first, set up in an aban 
doned mine shaft in Montana, opened 
two years ugo. But you don’t need an 
old mine to get into the healing busi 
ness. Several imaginative operators have 
built tunnel-type arrangements. These 
usually consist of one or more buildings 
whose walls are lined with bags of ore. 
Still other “healers” simply sell ore by 
the bag. One operation is air-condi 
tioned, has four tunnels and a restau 
rant, keeps a registered nurse—but no 
doctor—in attendance. 
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‘Butler Buildings helped us 
get into production months earlier’ 


ie a ee 


SLE Te 


ee 


says H.V. SMITH 


Chief Engineer, 
Owens-Corning FIBERGLAS 
Corporation, Newark, Ohio 


” a "9 ‘“Weconsidered many types of 

- ‘ 25 cape construction in planning these 
two buildings. One houses all of our Engineering Divi- 
sion offices and facilities. The other is used for both plant 
operations and warehousing. By using Butler buildings 
we were able to get into operation months earlier. The 
unusual adaptability of these buildings to future expan- 
sion also influenced our choice. We are glad to recom- 
mend Butler buildings to anyone considering similar 
construction.” 


Save when YOU build—Call in a BUTLER Man now! 


You can conserve both time and working capital by speci- 
fying Butler buildings for the additional space you need, 


WRITE TODAY for name of your Butler dealer and FREE 
Butler building information. You'll be time and money 
ahead to send the coupon NOw. 


Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a Butler Building 


LOOK FOR THESE 
ADVANTAGES: 


® Save up to 50% in initial cost 


® Low Maintenance 
®@ Firesafe 


® Clear spans to 70’ 
QUIPMENT 


®@ Choice of steel or aluminum 


covering (Alternate wall mate- 


rials easily applied) 


ed 


ass n aes es ee eee oe 
eS 
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“Purchasing was simplified,” says Mr. Smith. “All neces- 
sary materials were readily available through the Butler plan.” 
(Above) A Butler building, 120’ x 260’ x 14’, houses the Engi 
neering Division. (Inset) 120’ x 260’ x 20’ Butler building used 
for manufacturing and warehousing storage battery plate 
separators. 


“A very desirable place in which to work’... FIBER- 
GLAS materials used to insulate the building interiors provide 
an excellent combination of thermal and acoustical properties. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City -~ Missouri 

913A Sixth Ave., $.E., Mi 4, ft 

Dept. 13A, Richmond, California 

[©] Send name of my nearest Butler dealer 

(=) Send information about Butier Stee! Buildings for use os 





Name 
Firm 


Address 





A safe, drop forged 
clip de- 


be put on upside 
down like ordinary 
clips, and makes 
your expensive wire 
rope last longer. 
Costs you less - 
cause fewer clips 
are needed. 


These are 


products for 


WU, 


management 


To protect your men 
and equipment, this 
Laughlin designed 
safety hook should 
used for almost 
every hoisting or 
lashing application, 
from to 20 ton 
loads. Available in 
3 patterns, the latch 
locks the load for 
maximum safety. 


O 


Save time and 
money with this 
“easy on—easy off" 
grab hook. Your 
men just slip the 
in through chain 
ink, insert cotter. 
No welds, no cold 
shutting. And it’s 
stronger than proof 
coll chain. Use for 
emergencies, chain 
assemblies, repairs. 
Also clevis slip 
hooks, 


These are just three of many 
Laughlin exclusives, designed 
and made only by Laughlin, and 
sold through reliable industrial 
distributors. They are part of a 
full line of over 1500 types and 
sizes of first quality drop forged 
wire rope and chain fittings — 
the most complete line made. 


Wherever you use 
wire rope and chain fittings 
- + » for Safety's Sake say 


JAUGHIIN 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
317 Fore Street, Portland, Maine 


°T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








<= It isn’t long on looks, 
but the heat pump is worth 
watching. 


@ They're calling it the com- 
ing form of year-round heat- 
ing and cooling. 


@ General Electric (left) and 
others have standard units for 
home and commercial use. 


@ Things should move even 
faster when costs start coming 
down. 


New Force in Air Conditioning 


The heat pump has a mild, unex- 
citing look about it. As a marketing 
item, it is still a baby. Yet it has 
already caused a mighty furor in the 
air conditioning industry. Proponents 
are coolly predicting that in 10 years 
this will be the form of year-round 
heating and cooling. 

Last week, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. gave the industry something 
more to talk about. It put on the 
market two standard models (3 hp. and 
5 hp.) that heat and cool an entire 
home or commercial building. ‘That 
makes the second big-name company 
to come out with this type of model; 
General Electric Co., which has just 
rechristened its heat pump the Weath- 
ertron, has been marketing the device 
for a couple of vears. 
¢ Dual Purpose—What makes the heat 
pump different from other types of air 
conditioning is that a single mechanism 
does the work of both cooling and 
heating. To heat, the pump _ takes 
warmth out of the air, water, or the 
ground, and shoots it into the home. To 
cool, it backs up on itsclf, takes the 
heat out of the home, dumps it outside. 
It works automatically on electricity. 
¢ Just the Beginning—There are al- 
ready several types of heat pump in- 
stallations on the market: (1) room 
air conditioners made by York Corp. 
and also marketed by Philco Corp.; 
(2) gigantic, custom-built installations 
made by Trane ‘Co., Worthington 
Corp., Carrier Corp., York, and others 
for industrial use; and (3) the packaged 
models for homes and commercial use 
—which right now are the focus of 
attention. 

So far, the latter is anything but 
big business. Edison Electric Institute 
reports that as of early March it knew 


of 1,054 installations, split about half 
and half between residential and com- 
mercial. (EEI explains that this 1s not 
the same as heat pump sales, because 
some installations require more than 
one heat pump.) Sales last year are 
variously estimated at anywhere be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 units 

This year, output is up consider- 
ably. The industry is talking in terms 
of maybe 5,000 units. GE says it’s 
making five times its last‘ year’s pro- 
duction; its total for 1953 may run in 
the neighborhood of 2,000. Runners- 
up for second place in pack wed units 
(as opposed to big, custom-made jobs) 
are ‘Typhoon Air Conditioning Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, and Brunner Mfg. Co., 
Utica, N. Y., with some 1,000 each 
to their credit. About the only other 
companies that make the packaged jobs 
are Muncie Gear Works, Inc., Draver- 
Hanson, Inc., and Acme Industries, Inc. 
¢ Opposition—Some of the other big 
companies are watching developments 
closely; some are testing heat pumps 
of their own. But the interest isn’t 
entirely approving in all cases. Some 
of the major companies feel the heat 
pump is not ready for the market. Some 
even feel there never will be a market 
for it on a national scale. So far, there 
has been nothing like the inrush of 
new competition that other types of 
year-round air conditioning evoked. 
Why not? 
e Cost—One big reason is plain eco- 
nomics. A homeowner has to dig 
further into his pocket to put a heat 
pump into his house than other air 
conditioning. Estimates of _ installa- 
tion costs vary from area to area, prac- 
tically from house to house. GE says 
it’s anywhere from $500 to $1,500 more 
than conventional year-round heating 
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FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


RG 


, ia 


View of 
Cap Type Push-On SPEED NUTS 


on Bearing Hanger Hook 


“Swings” fo Tinnerman SPEED N UT TINNERMAN CAP TYPE 
| Cuts Production Costs 60% ! PUSH-ON SPEED NUT 





FASTENER 


This is a special Push-On type 
This Tinnerman Speep Nut brand fastener SPEED NUT. Two are used for 
. F ~ >: " each hanger hook attachment 
helped Engineers at Eastern Pipe Supply They zip over the unthreaded 
Company, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania, peer Ged con nee dag 
; nag hee j : i . self, holding hook to bearing, 
solve a fastening problem and substantially end hennes to entne frame 
reduce assembly costs. Spring steel prongs bite-lock 
y 1, vil 
give ngid, vibration-proot fa 
In their own words, here’s what happened: — Me —— 
oy ’ ‘ Y . . . . ° and mate andiing 
Your Cap type Sprep Nut, used in conjunction with our special eee 
swivel-proof bearing hanger hooks has been a terrific sales attribute. 
In addition to affording our ‘Safe-Play’ Gym Sets a streamlined Send f 
appearance it has cut our production costs by 60% eee Ghyll pment donty “ye 
PI I y 60%. booklet of interesting SPEED NU1 
We are extremely gratified with the performance of Tinnerman SPEED =. Write today 
dre as sey ; re air TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Ds 
Nuts and will continue applying them to our products wherever possible.” Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. In ¢ 


P Dominion Fasteners, Ltd., Ha 
No matter what fastening problems you may have on your products, Ontario. In Great Britain: Sit 


the Tinnerman representative can help your engineers solve them. Acrocessorics, Lid., Treforest, Wal 
i < i js . “2 . * ‘ r France: Aerocessoires Simmond 
See him soon for full information on our Free, Fastening Analysis = 7 vue Henri Barbusse, Levailols (8 
service designed to save your production dollars. 

















Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS * 


Modern painting system effectively uses helpful eye- 
rest colors to increase efficiency and improve 
working conditions for clerical and technical staffs. 


Reduces Eye Fatigue 
Among Office Workers 


EXT TIME you select color for your 
plant, discard old- 
hit-or-miss methods and 
do it the up-to-date way—with Pitts- 
burgh COLOR DYNAMICS. 


@ Today's knowledge of color con- 
firms the fact that color has the power 
to stimulate effort, provide comtort, 
give pleasure. 


othces or 


fashioned 


@ Pittsburgh has captured and har- 
nessed this energy in color for its func- 
tional painting system of COLOR 
DYNAMICS. By using it, you select 
colors more easily and accurately— 
to lessen eve strain, stimulate concen- 
tration, retard fatigue, increase com- 
fort and cheerfulness. You add to the 


Albion, Mich., 
Davis & Company, 


efficiency and productivity of workers 
and heighten their morale. 


@® You can also use COLOR 
DYNAMICS to create better working 
conditions in a variety of other ways. 
Offices can be made to appear longer 
or wider, higher or lower. You can 
paint sunlight into dark, dingy stair- 
ways or halls. You can give colors to 
lobbies and reception rooms that in- 
spire confidence and build good will. 
@ Here are two comments typical of 
those expressed by many hundreds of 
executives who have used this mod- 
ern, scientific method of painting. 


@ Says T. T. Lloyd, Vice-President 


FREE—COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study of Your Offices or Plant! 


@ For a simple and goraplen explanation of the 
way in which your offices or plant can be made 
more ethcient with COLOR DY N AMKK S, send for 
our free, profusely illustrated book. It explains the 
principles of the energy in color and how to put this 
ower to work for you—on the walls, ceilings, 
oors, machines—as well as mobile equipment. 


@ Better still, let us show you exactly how to apply ~ 
COLOR DYNAMICS. We'll gladly submit a de- 
tailed color engineering study of your offices or 
plant—or any part of them—without cost or obli- 

ation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
reach and arrange to have our representative see 
you at your convenience. Or mail this coupon, 


PirtssurGH Paints 


PAINTS @¢ GLASS e CHEMICALS 


| SS Be a Oe 


e BRUSHES e PLASTICS e¢ FIBER GLASS 


Pt. A Ee SS eS 


@ Portion of the sales office of the 
(upper left) and one of the antibiotics laboratories 
painted according to COLOR DYNAMICS, wit 
ful shades of green on walls and ceilings to lessen eye strain 


Albion Malleable Iron Company, 


of Parke, 
h rest- 
ind fatigue. 


of the Albion Malleable 
pany, of Albion, Mich.: “After several 
years’ experience with COLOR 
DYNAMICS we have found that the 
appearance of our offices and plant has 
influenced favorably our community 
and customer relations as well as our 
employee productivity and morale.” 


Iron Com- 


@ Writes W. H. Mohrhoff, Superin- 
tendent of the Antibiotics Division of 
Parke, Davis & Company, of Detroit, 
Mich.: “Even our laboratory workers 
recognize they can do more and better 
work—with less physical fatigue—in 
areas that have been painted accord- 
ing to Pittsburgh’s COLOR 
DYNAMICS system.” 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK 


Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co., Paint “4 
a Ue ceaaadinte SROE oxen a. 


C) Pigece cond soe 6 TREE conv, of 


0 Please have representative 
call fora Color namics ‘mics Survey 
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Cty. 
Copr. 1964, Pittsburgh Pate Glass Co. * Trade Mark Registered 
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and cooling—or roughly from $3,000 
to $4,000. Westinghouse puts it at 
$2,300 to $3,300. 

Moreover, many people hold it’s ex- 
pensive to operate. Here again, esti- 
mates are different for every locality, 
every building. But one electric utility 
cites two examples to show how oper- 
ating costs might run: A_ two-story, 
six-room, Cape Cod house in Roanoke, 
Va., requires about $150 annually to 
operate its heat pump. A large, ranch- 
type house with nine rooms takes $250 
in the same area. 
¢ Limitations—This brings up another 
basic criticism: The heat pump may 
work satisfactorily in Virginia, but how 
about colder or hotter climates? It 
may not be efficient to use the same 
machine for both heating and cooling. 

Here’s the reasoning. Units such as 
GE’s and Westinghouse’s work on air 
as their heat source. If your outdoor 
temperature is 10F, say, the pump has 
a lot of work to do to convert the 
indoor temperature to 70F. If the 
winter is long, the heat pump has a 
big job on its hands. But a mechanism 
that can cope with that amount of 
cold in winter is more potent than 
what’s needed during the short, rela- 
tively cool summer. In other words, 
some cooling capacity is wasted. On 
the other hand, where the summers 
are long, you may have more heating 
capacity than you need. 
¢ Answers—Heat pump manufacturers 
grant the validity of these criticisms— 
up to a point. In the main they 
admit that you get the maximum use 
out of your heat pump in fairly moder- 
ate climates, where temperature changes 
aren’t great and where the heating and 
cooling time is split about fifty-fifty. 
As of now, you may have to use some 
supplemental heat for the more rigor- 
ous climates. 

They will acknowledge, too, that the 
initial cost is a real hurdle. On oper- 
ating costs, though, they are much 
more combative. If electricity is avail- 
able at 2¢ per kwh. or less, they say, 
a heat pump is competitive with other 
tvpes. 

What’s more, proponents point out, 
the initial cost is bound to come down 
as manufacture is stepped up. 
e¢ Water or Air—In some areas, com- 
panies such as Typhoon and Brunner 
have another answer. Their heat pumps 
draw their heat from water, not air. 
This makes for greater efficiency, they 
say, because water temperature is more 
constant than air. 

Again, in those areas where water 
is plentiful, the cost of this type of 
heat pump, installed, runs lower than 
the air-to-air type. One company cites 
figures as low as $1,700 installed, com- 
plete with a well. 

But abundance of water is an 


important qualification. That's why 
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Here’s what mical | { 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 


is doing for textile production! 


A leading textile manufacturer wanted a material for spinning buckets 
that would resist acids and withstand vibration at all operating speeds. 
MIcARTA proved to be the answer. From this manufacturer the use of 
MicartTa has spread to textile mills all over the world. 


What can Micarta do for you? 


You may be looking for a material that won't snag or cast off con- 
taminants on expensive spinning runs. Perhaps you need something 
light, strong and able to stand up to repeated shocks or corrosion or 
abrasion. Whatever your problem is, there’s an excellent chance that 


' the answer lies in MicarTA. This versatile material is already solving 


hundreds of varied textile problems for others. Why don't you take a 
look at the broad range of MICARTA qualities? 
For the complete story on this proven material fill out the coupon 


below. 


you can 6e SURE...1F rs Westi nghouse 


om ee eee mee we me me 


micarta 
is basic! 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
MICARTA Division, Trafford, Pa. 
Attention: L. A. Pedley 

Sir: (Please check one) 

[} Please have your representative call 
Please send me the complete facts 
on MICARTA 


Name__ Company 
Address 


City Zone State 
J-06513 





The 
PEN 
that 
fills 
itself 


Finger grip never touches 
ink, No chance for ink to 


/ ® touch you. 
f Fountain base “ink-locked” 


accidental spillage. 
Only the pen unlocks 
the ink 


Fountain base holds 40 
times more ink than ordi- 
Oak nary fountain pen. Won't 
leak. Won't flood. Easy to 
clean as a saucer. 


TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE... 
HERE'S ALL Cg 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE...BY NUMBER 





A different, better desk pen—with 
the ink fountain in the base instead 
of in the pen barrel. Pen instantly 
fills itself each time you return it 
to the socket. Always ready to 
write a full page or more every 
time you pick it up. 


Ask your stationer for a demonstration 


Gsterbrook * 


DESK PEN SETS 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario 





COPYRIGHT 1999 
THE ESTERBROOK 
PEN COMPANY 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


ONLY A FEW OF THE MORE 
POPULAR POINT STYLES SHOWN 





companies such as Typhoon have 
concentrated on places like Florida. But 
Typhoon, Muncie, and Brunner are 
betting on the greater efficiency of the 
water type. 

Westinghouse and GE apparently 
are betting on air—and on their own 
enginecring skill to lick the problems 
that air presents. GE started to mar- 
ket its heat pump in the South. Now 
it’s moving further north. In_ this, 
says Westinghouse, the home builders 
are aiding and abetting. As more houses 
are built for year-round air condition- 
ing, with better insulation and better 
design, the heat pumps will be able 
to do their work better in harsher 
climates. 
¢ Role of Utilities—Some refrigeration 
engineers feel that the future of the 
heat pump may lie in the hands of 
the utilities—on two counts. Will they 
provide the capacity to carry the load? 
And will electricity rates be low enough 
to make operation economical? 

The utilities are eager to play ball. 
The question of the load has had no 
real test vet, thev sav; there just aren’t 
cnough heat pumps. But they express 
confidence in their ability to handle 
the extra load if the day comes when 
every new home has a heat pump. Some 
of them, to prove they mean it, are 
actually selling heat pumps themselves 
in areas where there is no other dis- 
tribution. 

On question two, again the utilities 

show a strong inclination to cooperate. 
Some of them offer special rates to 
heat pump owners. The reason: The 
heat pump requires electricity the way 
the utility likes it: on a year-round 
basis. 
e Dealer Know-how—But manufac- 
turers report one more factor that makes 
for cautious progress on this air-condi- 
tioning baby: the availability of skilled 
distributors and dealers. Mainly, the 
dealer comes from the refrigerating or 
heating fields. Occasionally, he may 
be an appliance dealer 

To properly brief its distributors and 
some 100 dealers who will be handling 
its new product immediately, Westing- 
house has set up detailed engineering 
training courses. Other companies in- 
sist on close cooperation between utility 
and distributor, and between distributor 
and dealer to get proper installation. 
GE has set up three factory branches. 
e Room Unit Boost—So far, most of 
the homes in which heat pumps are 
installed are in the $18,000 and up 
class. But the manufacturers are count- 
ing on greater acceptance of air con- 
ditioning to help get volume up and 
prices down. And here the room air 
conditioner is doing yeoman service in 
teaching people what air cooling can be. 
Philco savs its unit (built by York), at 
$40 more than the other types of room 
units it sells, is its best seller. 
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Sheet steel . . . thousands of tons of it 
... for use in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, electric appliances, building 
materials, and countless thousands of 
other products essential to your daily 
living ... is rolling your way from a new 
hot rolling mill, one of the fastest and 
most modern installations of its kind 
in the country. The nation’s industries 
now have a big new source of supply. 

For Pittsburgh Steel Company, this 
new mill marks completion of Step No. 
5 in its six-step Program of Progress 
(See table.) It is the most important 
single stride ever taken by this half- 
century old integrated producer, long 
known for the quality of its seamless 
tubular and wire products. This new 
mill has launched Pittsburgh Steel into 
the sheet steel market for the first time. 

Today Pittsburgh Steei stands on the 
threshold of reaching a balance between 
its capacity to make steel ingots, and 


poe sabe 


its ability to convert those ingots into 
finished steel products. Steelmaking ca- 
pacity has been increased by 48°7,. Now 
an 82°, expansion of finishing facilities 
is speeding toward completion. 

Step No. 6... installation of a new 
cold rolled sheet mill . . . is well under 
way. When this mill begins production 
late this year, Pittsburgh Steel’s $62.8- 
million program will have built an old 
steel company into a new one. 





‘ uh Li j Te <= 
Ze, + 
vty | 
pee a 


Most modern hot 
the country is 
strip mill now 
Pennsylvania. It rolls enough 

ute to make about tive automobiles 
sixty refrigerator cabinets! 


rolling mill of its ts 
this 


j 


S-million 


Allenport 


new 
in produc tion 


To the company’s customers, this 
offers a wider variety and a larger vo! 
ume of better-quality finished steel. For 
the company’s owners, it means 
earnings potential 
means more opportunities 
ment. To the nation, it 
more modern, and faster 
available for peacetime production 
and in time of national emergency, 
duction for defense. 


greater! 
For employee ; it 
for adv 
means 


ince 
larger 
equipment 


pro 


Program of Progress 


Acquisition of Thomas Steel 
Increase of Blast Furnace Capacity by 12% 
Increase of Open Hearth Capacity by 48% 


100% Complete 


, 
85% Complete 
100% Complete 


Inssallation of new 66-inch High Lift Blooming-Slabbing Mill 
Installafion of Continuous 66-inch Hot Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 
Installation of 66-inch Cold Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 


100% Complete 
100% Complete 


80% Complete 


“Everything New But the Name’ 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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Rockwell Manufacturing compan 


T IS DIFFICULT TO IMAGINE Operating a business 
I of any size in these complex times without an 
efficient Controller, Yet there is probably no man- 
agement function in business which is less under- 
stood—-or more misunderstood—by much of the general public. People 
unfamiliar with the management of business seem to picture the Controller 
as a thin, stoop-shouldered, flint-eyed man perched on an old-fashioned 
bookkeeper’s stool poking at figures with a sharp pencil. And along with this, 
there seems to be the impression that the chief pleasure in life of the Controller 
and his department is the manufacture of red tape out of unnecessary forms 
and procedures. 

Of course that is not true in any modern organization. In our company, as 
in many others, a never-ending activity of our control department is the 
cutting away of red tape—the streamlining of methods and procedures to free 
time and energy for productive work. Over and above the scores of other 
responsibilities, one of this department’s most important jobs is the con- 
tinuous analysis of company statistics and the prompt reporting of them, 

We work on the principle that the sooner information is available, the 
more valuable it is as a management tool. It used to be considered adequate 
(and still is in some places) to have a company’s consolidated report in the 
hands of management by the twentieth working day of the month. We have 
ours by the fifth. That is especially important in a company as diversified as 
ours, product-wise and geographically. 

Incidentally, perhaps some of the hazy confusion in the minds of so many 
(including many stockholders, we've found) about what a Controller is and 
does arises from the fact that many companies still refer to him by the anti- 
quated and largely meaningless term: “Comptroller.” 


* * * 


The skilled workers who assemble and test our new Delta Air-Hydraulic 
Drill Unit (a self-contained power unit that automatically controls approach, 
feed, total stroke, and withdrawal of the tool for high production machine 
tool work) are sometimes kidded about being inmates of the “isolation 
ward.” Their department is strictly out of bounds for everyone not having 
legitimate business there. Actually, they work in a laboratory-clean room in 
which temperature, humidity, and even the dust content of the air, are rigidly 
controlled. We feel this is a worthwhile precaution to protect the precision and 
flexibility which have won such wide acceptance for the Delta Drill Unit. 


* * * 


A fast growing segment of our business comes from the increasing use of 
gos meters to measure LP-gas into homes and industries. With a meter, the 
customer doesn't have to purchase a tank to get gas service. He can also 
pay for his gas as he uses it and not in a lump sum as is the case when un- 
metered tanks or bottles are refilled. From the LP-gas distributor's stand- 
point, meters build customer confidence, ease his storage problems and permit 
more efficient truck routing and delivery schedules. 


* * * 


A Chicago builder tried a very novel idea recently. He built a number of 
houses with one or more rooms unfiaished, depending on the size of the house, 
and lowered his price accordingly. The buyer could get a larger house for 
a given amount of money, and complete the unfinished rooms himself, 
according to plans furnished by the builder. To provide buyers with the 
“built-in” skill they would need to finish the job, he equipped each house 
with a DeltaShop, our compact combination of the four basic woodworking 
tools. Then he ran an ad telling people about his “expandable” homes. Six 
were sold the first day. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operation and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 













Proving Costs ... 


. - . under Robinson act 
will be easier if new study sets 
clearer standards . . . City hits 
at whiskey price wars. 


Federal antitrusters have appointed 
another committee to look into a prob- 
lem plaguing businessmen: the whole 
area of proving costs to justify price 
differentials under the Robinson-Pat- 
man anti-price discrimination act. 

Edward F. Howrey, chairman of the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission, has named 
Prof. H. F. Taggart of the University 
of Michigan to head up a committee 
to investigate methods and procedures 
of cost accounting and cost justification 
—how you prove that cut prices on 
volume orders are justified because of 
lower costs. Howrey says the purpose 
behind the study is to clear up the 
“mystery and ignorance surrounding 
distribution costs” under R-P. 
¢ Nailing Down Standards—The law 
permits price differentials that “make 
only due allowance for differences in 
the cost of manufacture, sale, or de- 
livery resulting from the differing meth- 
ods or quantities in which such com- 


modities are . . . sold or delivered.” 
FTC in the past has been successful in 
making price discrimination charges 
stick against sellers who could not 
prove cost justification. 

But Howrey, as well as many anti- 
trust lawyers, feels that FTC up to 
now has failed to provide businessmen 
with workable guides as to what ac- 
counting principles will be acceptable 
in a cost savings defense against R-P 
discrimination charges. Thus, the job 


of Prof. Taggart’s committee of econo- 
mists, accountants, and lawyers is to 
see whether some standards of proof 
and procedures can be adopted by the 
commission. 

If the committee winds up with ac- 


ceptable standards, businessmen would 
presumably be able to determine 
whether they are complying with R-P 


by organizing their cost records ac- 
cordingly. Clarification of just what 
would be required by FTC to prove 
that price differences reflect no more 


than “due allowances” for cost differ- 
ences would thus enable businessmen 
to keep their cost records in a way 


most adaptable to justifying differences. 


No Discounts, He Says 


How far can municipal officials go 
in regulating trade? 

In Nashville, Tenn., Mayor Ben 
West has issued a set of regulations 
aimed at preventing whiskey price 
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Volume I 


JDITORIAL 


THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE 











In the United States today we still 
have that invaluable freedom of 
making a choice. In large segments 
of the world, freedom of choice is 
a thing of the past. We have seen 
dictatorships, communism, and 
other forms of socialistic controls 
developed to a point where the in- 
dividual loses the freedom to decide 
for himself. 


Fortunately in America, this indi- 
vidual freedom remains intact. We 
have fought for it in the past 
and we must fight for its preservation in the future. 


In the field of transportation we have a good example 
of freedom of choice. The traffic manager, business- 
man, merchant or individual has freedom of choice in 
selecting the mode of transportation he feels will best 
suit his requirements. No monopoly exists in the trans- 
portation field. Each form of transport has its special 
advantages over another, depending upon the shipper’s 
needs and requirements. 


The success of any transport system depends upon its 
recognition of those needs and requirements and the 
adaptation of its services to meet those needs. What 
services one form of transportation may provide may 
be quite impossible for another. Working together, all 
forms of transportation provide for American business, 





industry and agriculture, as well as 
our national defense, a network of 
avenues of commerce which have 
contributed materially to the pros: 
perity and welfare of this country. 


We, in P-I-E, believe wholeheartedly 
in the freedom of choice and the 
competitive system which exists in 
our country today. We believe that 
every method of transportation, 
whether it be by air, water, rail, 
pipeline or highway, should have 
the right to: offer its services to 
the shipping public at a fair and equitable rate, earn 
income sufficient to support that particular form of 
transport, and provide safe, efficient and depend- 
able service. 


In competing for freight traffic, we believe those forms 
of transport and the carriers in the several categories 
will be rewarded if their operations measure up to the 
standards and expectations of the shipping public. 


’e are doing all we can to improve our services at all 
times, modernize our operations, counsel with the 
shipping public in order that we may keep abreast of 
shipper requirements and personalize our customer 
relations. We hope that when a choice is made and 
highway transport is selected, we may have the privi- 
lege of serving you. 


(face 
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PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS KicHw. 


TERMINAL & SALES OFFICES 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA (GENERAL OFFICES) 
OGDEN, UTAH 
PIOCHE, NEVADA 
POCATELLO, IDAHO 
RENO, NEVADA 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
LOS ANGELES. CALIF, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


GAN JOSE. CALIF 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
TOPEKA, KANGAS 
WICHITA, KANGAS 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 

DENVER, COLORADO 
ELKO, NEVADA 
ELY, NEVADA 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, 0. C. WORCESTER 








Find the missing beefsteak 


Mesquite trees have a strangle-_ 


hold on 75 million acres of good 
cattle range in the Southwest. 

Beef cattle hide in the dense 
thickets of scraggly, spiny mes- 
quite, making roundup almost 
impossible. 

Hand grubbing, once the only 
sure way to kill mesquite, costs 
$50 per acre. 

Modern cattlemen have cut 
that cost down to $3.50 per acre. 
They kill mesquite by spraying it 
from a hedge-hopping plane that 
covers 1,000 acres per day. The 
spray, a chemical plant hormone 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 


(2,4,5-T), is made from two 
Hooker chemicals, tetrachloro- 
benzene and monochloroacetic 
acid. 

By reclaiming the land for 
grazing, the chemical spray helps 
ranchers turn 40% more dogies 
into dollars—and with less work. 

You may be surprised at the 
hundreds of jobs being done in 
industry by chlor alkali chemicals 
from Hooker. The possibilities in 
your industry may amaze you, 
too. Why don’t you find out what 
can be done with chemicals that 
come from salt? 


Thom te ell ofthe Ecah 


What chlorine and alkali chemicals 
are doing for industry—Free 24-page 
illustrated booklet tells in non-technical 
language how industry is using chemicals 
made from salt. Also lists Hooker prod- 
ucts and processes. For your copy, write 
as at 21 Forty-Seventh Street, Niagara 
Falls. New York. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS « TACOMA + NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 





wars. The gist of the ordinance is: 
Wholesalers are prohibited from giving 
discounts, rebates, refunds, free goods 
or fees of any kind to dealers. Small 
liquor store operators have been com- 
plaining about discounts that they claim 
big stores get from distributors. Some 
small stores have been squeezed out 
because they couldn’t compete with 
the prices of the larger stores. Others 
are in difficult straits. 

The small liquor dealers in Nashville 
ure skeptical of the effectiveness of the 
regulations. The big question: Can they 
be enforced? 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Toro Mfg. Corp. has reduced prices 
15% on some of its home power equip- 
ment and has extended its line. New 
items: a 17-in. self-propelled snow plow; 
a 20-in. self-propelled rotary mower; leaf 
mulcher attachments added to all 
mowers at no extra cost. The reason 
for going full-line: “to offer year-round 
profits for dealers and distributors.” 

& 
Expansion continues in the Stop & 
Shop food stores, New England super- 
market chain. It has just bought eight 
of 15 independent food stores operated 
in five Massachusetts cities by Brockel- 
man Brothers, a 66-year-old family busi- 
ness. The additions bring the Stop & 
Shop chain to 97 markets. 

a7 
“Pay-as-you-see” television may be near 
tor Philadelphia. Management of sta- 
tion WIP (radio), which holds a con- 
struction permit for a UHF TV station, 
has asked FCC to authorize subscrip- 
tion or “pay-as-you-see” TV. WIP 
officials say the plan would be limited 
to certain hours each day. 

a 
Parents of twins born between mid- 
night Sept. 22 and midnight Sept. 23 
will be given, on application, twin auto- 
matic washers and dryers by Westing- 
house Electric. In the first such promo- 
tion scheme last year, Westinghouse got 
fooled by nearly 200%. It expected to 
give away 106 laundry twins, ended up 
shipping 303. 

e 
Spiegel’s Chicago mail-order house has 
reduced prices on 20% of the items in 
its fall catalog. The price cuts run 
from 5% to 26%. 

> 
Beer ad rules for retail stores have been 
cased in North Carolina, but not so 
much as brewers had hoped. Previous 
regulations held inside-the-store dis- 
plays to one container of each brand 
of beer or ale sold. Now the state ABC 
board allows the display of one carton 
and one case of each brand available. 
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@ inter-office and inter-department conversation 
e code paging and calling key personnel 
e plant-wide public address 





c. = 


»»OR WHERE SECONDS 
MEAN SECURITY 


@ fire prevention 
e alarm systems 
@ warning systems 


CALL GRAYBAR FIRST! 


Flick-of-a-finger intercommunication between offices or departments 
saves countless steps and permits group discussions right from your 
desk — you can do it with a Webster Teletalk System. 

Plant wide paging and calling of key personnel speeds up interna! 
operations and relieves switchboard loads— you can do it with an 
Edwards Lokator. 

Strategically located public address speakers provide instant warnings 
in emergencies... keep employees informed on affairs... 
boost morale through music — you can do it with an Altec Electronic 


System. 

Interested? Then call Graybar and have a Communication Specialist 
demonstrate how intercom systems and fire, watchmen’s or disaster 
alarms can cut operating overhead and help protect your property. Let 
him help you plan a system specifically designed to meet your particular 
requirements — a system that saves steps, saves time, saves money, 

Not only that, but you'll automatically simplify your purchasing 
problems because Graybar distributes a complete line of signaling and 
intercom equipment ...and you'll get prompt, on-schedule deliveries. 

In fact, for complete information on anything electrical just cal! your 
local Graybar Representative. 











GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Call Graybar hist ror... 


IN OVER 100 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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lran: The Shah Rides the Tiger 


For better than two years, Moham- 
med Mossadegh held both the East 
and West at bay. In one of history’s 
most unlikely balancing acts, he 
shrugged off the combined threats and 
bribes of Britain and the U. S. on one 
side and the Soviet Union on the other, 
and made himself master of Iran. 

Only two weekends ago Mossadegh 
put down what seemed a last desperate 
attempt to oust him, and sent the Shah 
of Iran scurrying into exile. Since 
Mossadegh had relied more and more 
on Communist support and Soviet ad- 
vice, Western observers concluded that 
the act was over, and Iran would sink 
slowly and undramatically behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

It took just 12 hours of bloody revolt 
to bring the Shah home in triumph 
(picture, left) and retire the pajama-clad 
Mossadegh, weeping, to jail. ‘I hrough- 
out the West, foreign ministries heaved 
a = sigh of relief. 
¢ Riding the Tiger—That relief is 
tempered by two considerations, how- 
ever. The Shah and his premier, Gen. 
Fazollah Zahedi, are astride a tiger. 
Their hold over the fickle Iranian mob 
is precarious. They must halt Iran’s 
headlong rush into bankruptcy without 
appearing pro-Western. Yet they'll need 
Western aid. And they must break 
Iran’s increasing ties with Russia—and 
keep a tight lid on Iran’s well-dis- 
ciplined, home-grown Communists. 
¢ Oil—for the Future—Not for a while 
can you begin to talk about Iranian 
oil. ‘There’s hardly any chance that an 
Iranian government, no matter how 
stable, would dare return the oil proper- 
ties to the British. If anything, Mos- 
sadegh’s 28 months of intransigeance 
make an oil settlement more difficult 
for a successor government. But there 
is a chance that, after a year or two, 
some kind of oil compensation deal can 
be worked out. 

Moreover, the world oil industry 
would be embarrassed if the full flow 
of Iranian oil were resumed tomorrow. 
The oil companies, British, Dutch, and 
American, did 2 herculean job in push- 
ing oil output elsewhere—production is 
now more than enough without Iran’s 
oil. : 

What is still: needed is refining ca- 
pacity to replace the big plant at 
Abadan—especially its facilities for avia- 
tion gas. But even the loss of Abadan 


is being steadily made good, with new 
refineries going up in the Middle East, 
England, India, and Australia 











Of course, as world demand increases 
over the long term, Iranian oil can be 
absorbed; indeed, someday it may be 


badly needed. 

¢ Soviet Hopes . . —The West's hopes 
and fears for Iran turn more .on politics 
than oil economics. Mossadegh be- 
came the symbol of the kind of fanatic, 
know-nothing nationalism that infests 
the Moslem world. ‘That this nation 
alism fitted neatly into Premier Malen 
kov’s dreams of empire was revealed 
in his speech before the Supreme Soviet 
three weekends ago (BW-—Aug.15’53, 
p133). Malenkov spoke as if Iran were 
already in the bag. Last weck’s revolt, 
just as Soviet bigwigs were sitting down 
in Teheran to lay out a mutual assist 
ance pact with Iran, was a bitter blow 
to Soviet plans. 


The Soviet disappointment was 
deep. Nationalist Mossadegh repre- 
sented forces traditionally inclined to 
Russia. He was related to the pro- 


Russian Qajar dynasty, ousted in 1925 
by the Pahlevi family, to which the 


Shah belongs. By contrast, the new 
regime represents anti-Russianism. Gen- 


cral Zahedi, intrigued with the Nazis 
during the war, was imprisoned by 
the Allies for planning to bring the 
Germans into Iran to attack Russia’s 
back door. So, while Zahedi may not 
be a buddy of the West's, he’s no 
friend of the Soviet. 

The Soviet failure in Iran was strik- 


ing. The situation was ripe for a 
coalition between extreme nationalists 
and the Communist Tudeh party. 
Tudeh is the strongest single political 
organization in Iran. It has arms. It 
has control over many work ind pro- 
fessional toughs. Sovict representatives 


in Iran have had tremendous funds to 
hand out. In addition, Mossadegh had 


officially welcomed Sovict help. Yet 
when the decisive moment came, the 
Russians could do little but huddle 
behind the big iron gates of their 
embassy. 

The Kremlin will bide its time in 


Iran, hoping that the royalists will not 
be able to make their revolution stick. 
The shakiness of the Sovict empire as 
a whole doubtless led Moscow to order 
hands off last week in Teheran—despite 
what seemed a glorious opportunity for 
a Communist coup. 

Premier Mossadegh’s power machine 
was fast coming apart. During the past 
year, the wealthy landlords | been 
deserting the Mossadegh fold; so has 
the Mullah Kashani, a fanatical 


lave 
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Soon — more aluminum 
from Canada: Up in Kildala 
Pass, between Kemano and Kitimat 
in British Columbia, towers are be- 
| ing erected from a transmission line 
which is destined to help all Amer- 
ica. This line is being constructed to 
carry more than a million horse- 
power. 
; It starts at tidewater at Kemano 
— where a power plant is being 
hewed out of solid rock, deep in- 
side a mountain — and travels 48 
tortuous miles north and west. It 
| climbs 5300 feet up to Kildala Pass, 
| then down again. It spans gorges 
that exceed a half mile from tower 
| to tower. Its aluminum cables, rein- 
forced with steel, are the largest 
ever spun. 

This transmission line illustrates 
the extent to which the Kitimat de- 
velopment will increase production 
of the Aluminum Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd. (“Alcan”). With each 
20,000 kilowatt-hours of additional 
electric power, Alcan will produce 
another ton of aluminum ingot. 

As distributor of Alcan alumi- 
num in this hemisphere, the Alumi- 
num Import Corporation is pleased 
to report that Kitimat is proceeding 
on schedule. 

We'll be glad to help you plan 
for increased production of light- 
weight, long-lasting aluminum prod- 
ucts — for defense, industry, farm 
or home. 
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ALUMINUM IMPORT 


CORPORATION 


Distributing company of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED group, in the Western Hemisphere 
Offices and agents in 40 cities Cable address: ALIMPORT 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 * 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 * 505 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14° Av. Ing. Luis A. Huergo 1279, Buenos Aires * Rua Da Quitanda 96, Sao Paulo 














AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS AUTOMATICALLY KEEP SMALL FIRES SMALL 


Fire strikes quickly and without warning! A delay 

of only a few minutes in notifying the Municipal Fire Depart- 

ment can turn a small blaze into a raging inferno. Production stops . . . 

customers are lost . . . profits and cash dwindle when a serious fire 
cripples your operations. 

Eliminate costly delays with a Gamewell Fire Alarm System that 
contacts the Municipal Fire Department automatically and immedi- 
ately when a sprinkler head goes off or an alarm box is pulled. 

A Gamewell Fire Alarm System can be added to your present 
sprinkler system quickly and at low cost . . . giving you complete pro- 
tection 24 hours a day, every day. Write NOW for the name of your 
nearest Gamewell representative. 

THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 
In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 





religious boss. Mossadegh found him- 
self relying more and more on the 
Communists. The climax came several 
weeks ago, when Mossadegh staged a 
plebiscite designed to climinate Iran’s 
parliament. Mossadegh managed the 
plebiscite by using Tudeh bully boys. 

As it turned out, th my, not 
Tudeh, was decisive. Traditionally 
allied to the Pahlevis, the army was 
held to Mossadegh only by some hand 
picked officers. Many officers, landlords 
themselves, had deserted the Mossa- 
cegh bandwagon and discontent in the 
ranks ran deep. It took only a spark, 
supplied by General Zahedi and the 
exile of the Shah, to turn the soldiers 
against Mossadegh. 
e Iranian Hopes . . .—The revolution 
is by no means over. ‘To stay on top, 
the Shah and Prime Minister Zahedi 
will have to move fast on the home- 
front. ‘Time—and money—are running 
out. The treasury is bare, and Iranians 
are hungry. And their hopes for a 
better life have soared with the young 
Shah’s triumphant return 

A lot may depend on land reform. 
Mossadegh joined the feudal landlords 
in their hatred of programs aimed at im- 
proving the lot of impoverished peasants 
and workers. Almost everybody who 
was anybody in Iran has opposed the 
Shah’s personal, idealistic program of 


. distributing pieces of the royal estates 


to peasants. The Shah and his govern- 
ment will run into even stiffer opposi- 
tion if thev trv to inaugurate wide- 
spread agricultural reform 

But at the same time land reform 
on a modest scale could swing the 
masses behind the rovalist regime. Most 
Western observers see this as an ideal 
solution to Middle East problems, look- 
ing to the example of Turkey's progress 
from medieval feudalism to something 
approaching a modern nation 

Iranian oil could help finance such 
a program. But the Shah and his men 
don’t dare appear to knuckle under to 
the West and sign an oil agreement. 
The new government must get a better 
deal than was offered Mossadegh if it’s 
to stay in power—and that will take 
prolonged dickering 
eHow Much Help?—That leaves it 
pretty much up to Washington and 
London: How much are they willing 
to spend to buov up an independent 
Iranian government? 

The U.S. isn’t overlooking the 
chance. A large gift or loan—with no 
strings that might undermine _ the 
Shah’s prestige—is being considered in 
Washington. It would help Zahedi 
pay the army and civil servants’ long 
overdue wages. There’s a chance surplus 
food could be dispatched to Iran. 

Though nothing has been promised 
yet, Washington observers think the 
chances are good for some kind of 
Iranian assistance soon. 
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FOR 100 YEARS, engineers abroad have counted on Worthington for ideas as well as machinery. Here Miguel A. Soler, Mechanical 
Engineer from Lima, Peru, gets a first-hand briefing on the intricacies of facing the feet on a pump casing to assure perfect level 
and balance, His instructor is veteran machinist Frank Aruscavage at Worthington’s Harrison, N. J., works. This is how... 





The world looks over our shoulder every day 


@ Every year picked students come to Worthington from 
the four corners of the world for a look at the way we do 
things. They enroll in the Worthington International Stu- 
dent Training Program, spending four to six months learn- 
ing how Worthington products are made and used. 

The men who run this program are down-to-earth busi- 
nessmen and engineers. Some of them, grown old with 
Worthington, have a feeling for fine machinery that’s close 
to reverence, and an understanding of it that’s almost sec- 
ond nature. You won’t find this kind of mechanical lore in 
textbooks—which is why our international training pro- 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION » COMPRESSORS » CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


ENGINES + FEEDWATER HEATERS «+ INDUSTRIAL MIXERS + LIQUID METERS 


gram supplements classroom study with practical assembly- 
line experience under the watchful eyes of these Worthing- 
ton craftsmen. 

It’s our hunch that letting the world in on our way of 
doing things, plus Worthington’s century-old record of 
reliable performance abroad, keeps our products high on 
the preferred list in scores of countries. Engineers every 
where know that Worthington makes a highly diversified 
line of equipment that is precision-designed and built to 
take the toughest assignments in stride. Worthington Cor- 
poration, Harrison, New Jersey. 3.1 
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MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION + PUMPS + STEAM CONDENSERS + STEAM-JET EJECTORS 
STEAM TURBINES + WATER TREATMENT APPARATUS + WELDING POSITIONERS 


THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 





Motor Repair Shop Owner 
Finds KLIXON Protectors 


Insure Against Burnouts 


$O. HARWICH, MASS.: Mr. Alfred LaMontagne, 
owner of the Cape Electric Motor Service 
knows what he's talking about when he praises 
KLIXON Protectors. More than 200 motors pass 
through his shop every month. 


“In my ten years of experience with electric motors, 
I've found that KLIXON Protectors save our 
customers unnecessary repairs. They're tamper- 
proof... . and the lowest cost insurance against 
motor burnouts that you can get.’ 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
Maoual reser KLIXON Protectors. 


KLIxo N *: SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Div. A yt 4 cs ontrols Corp. 
STREET 
isda rt MASS. 








inguide 


WEATHER 
INSTRUMENTS 


BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL, 
DEPENDABLE— THEY 
~ KEEP YOUR NAME AT 
S\\\ THE CENTER OF 
ATTENTION— 





' No, 407 INDOOR-OUTDOOR. 

THERMOMETER. Mounted in. © 
bi doors, shows both indoor and — 

outdoor temperatures. No holes 


to bore, Always a | ft. : 
No. 56 COM. aon oe rT & 


BINATION 
DESK UNIT. 
Shows weather 
trends, indoor 
temperature 
and humidity. 
Gray and ivory 
Plastic case 
with: gold col. 
ared irim. 734” 
long. 


White for literoture ond aame of 
[ neorest advertising specialty jobber. 


FEE AND STEMWEDEL, INC. 
2210 WABANSIA AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
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Argentina: a Good Neighbor? 


Peron has started a ‘‘let’s be buddies” 


campaign to 


encourage U.S. investors. It's part of a drive to finance his 
new Five Year Plan. Washington will meet him halfway. 


It’s “be kind to Yankees” season 
down in Argentina just now. Juan 
Peron seems determined to better his 
country’s relations with the U.S. gov- 
ernment and U.S. businessmen. The 
sincerity of this switch from scorn to 
affection is, of course, open to question. 
Washington appears ready to meet 
Peron halfway for a while, but it’s 
maintaining an attitude of cool correct- 
ness rather than warm friendliness. 

Since the middle of last month Peron 
has been mi: ren. overtures. His official 
press has sey a its hate-the-U.S. 
campaign. He has met with U.S. busi- 
nessmen in Buenos Aires, and he has 
made at least five concrete concessions 
to U.S. firms in Argentina. Two weeks 
ago the campaign moved north: Then 
top-level Argentine officials and_busi- 
nessmen went to Cincinnati to tell a 
group of businessmen about the op- 
portunities awaiting them in Argentina. 
¢ Why the About Face?—You don’t 
have to dig deep to find Peron’s motive 
for playing u “p to the U.S.: Argentina 
needs a lot of outside capital to finance 
its second Five Year Plan (BW-—Jan. 
10’53,p114). It’s no coincidence that 
Argentina is warming up to the U.S. 
just when it has come up with a new 
law to coax foreign investments to 
Argentina. 

The reason the U.S. is willing to 
give Peron the benefit of the doubt— 
for the present—is pretty clear, too. Its 
relations with the Latin American 
nations have been deteriorating in 
recent years; it wants to prove that it 
will play ball with any of them if they'll 
keep the game honest. In addition, 
Washington figures that Argentina’s 
sorry economic state will force Peron to 
keep his cooperative attitude for some 
time. This doesn’t mean that the U. S. 
will court Argentina. But it will try not 
to antagonize Peron unnecessarily. 
That’s one reason President Eisenhower 
let well-liked Ambassador Alfred Nufer 
stav in Buenos Aires, instead of shifting 
him to Colombia as he originally 
panned. 

The starting day for this trial period 
of sweetness and light was July 18, 
when Milton Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent’s brother, arrived in Buenos Aires 
on his fact-finding, good-will tour of 
Latin America. Eisenhower and Peron 
spent most of their time together at 
the fights and a football game, so seri- 
ous discussions were at a minimum. 
But they seem to have hit it off pretty 
well: The visit ended on a note of 


good will, has been followed by several 
concessions on Argentina's part. 

¢ Five Moves—Besides dropping its 
press campaign against the U.S., Ar 
gentina has made these five moves to 
make U.S. business there happy, or at 
least less unhappy: (1) Coca-Cola Co.'s 
Argentine bottler, closed when denied 
permission to import sirups, is back 
in business with supplies promised for 
a year; (2) components worth $250,000 
were freed from snarls of red tape so 
that another big U.S. company could 
renew operations; (3) some Hollywood 
films have been released for exhibition 
after a long drought; (4) Argentine 
clients who dropped the services of the 
Associated Press, United Press, and In- 
ternational News Service in May, after 
Peron branded U.S. correspondents in 
general and the news agencies in pat 
ticular as “‘liars and slanderers,”’ have 
been given the green light again; and 
(5) Peron has finally admitted that he 
owes domestic and foreign meat packers 
something, is negotiating with them on 
a bill that the firms estimate at 100- 
million pesos. 

¢ Meeting with Peron—There have 
been other less concrete but just as im- 
portant events of late. For example, 
soon after the Eisenhower visit, Peron 
accorded a 90-minute audience to the 
officers of the U.S. Chamber of Com 
merce in Argentina. These executives 
represent a cross section of U.S. busi- 
ness interests—an investment of nearly 
$500-million, all of which is handi 
capped by lack of import permits and 
inability to remit profits. No problems 
were settled at the meeting, but a gen 
eral atmosphere of friendliness pre 
vailed and it could lead to more specific 
conferences later. 

Much the same can be said for the 
Cincinnati meeting—no concrete agree- 
ments, a lot of good will. The Argen 
tine Ambassador to the U.S., Peron’s 
personal representative, and eight other 
prominent Argentine officials and busi 
nessmen spoke at a dinner arranged by 
Amertool Services, a machine tool ex 
port group. Their frank aim was to get 
the businessmen present (including a 
host of machine tool makers, and rep 
resentatives of Ford Motor Co. and 
International Harvester Co.) to put 
capital into Argentina by promising 
them a better deal. 
¢ Outside Help Needed—In making 
these moves, Argentine officials appar- 
ently have their Second Five Year Plan 
in mind. Publicly, Peron savs that Ar- 
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gentina can finance this grandiose 
scheme itself, and he has “statistics” 
to prove it. But if you take the figures 
of less prejudiced statisticians—those of 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America—he'll need 
nearly $3-billion from outside to do the 
job. 
¢Law to Lure Business—Privately, 
Peron no doubt admits that the U.N. 
statisticians are nearer to the truth. And 
that’s why his campaign of friendship 
toward the U.S. and his new foreign 
investments law are part of a package to 
find outside capital for the Five Year 
Plan. 

The foreign investments law was 
drafted last March under the close per- 
sonal supervision of El] Lider Juan, 
himself (BW—Apr.11’53,p151). The 
bill was sent to Congress in July; the 
Chamber of Deputies passed it two 
weeks ago against Radical party opposi- 
tion (two reasons why the Radicals 
voted no: They’re for public ownership, 
against anything Peron favors); and the 
Senate O.K.'d it last weck unanimously. 
All that remains to make it effective is 
Peron’s signature. 
¢ Not Much Enthusiasm—Stated pur- 
pose of the law is to provide “full 
guarantees” for foreign investors. Un- 
fortunately, as written, the law falls 
quite a bit short of this aim, and it 
hasn’t excited many potential or present 
investors. 

First and most obvious shortcoming 
of the bill is that it makes no provisions 
at all for capital already invested in 
Argentina. And it leaves a lot to be 
desired as far as new investments are 
concerned. 
¢ Too Many Loopholes—The law opens 
up only mining and industry to foreign 
capital and calls for advance approval, 
which is to be granted only when the 
proposal contributes to official plans. 
Capital goods investment must include 
“all necessary machinery and cquip- 
ment and adequate supplies of raw 
materials.” Firms must register all capi- 
tal and operate in accord with govern- 
ment decrees. 

If all conditions are met, investors 
have the right to remit profits up to 8% 
on registered capital after two years. 
After 10 years they can repatriate the 
capital itself in 5% or 10% quotas as 
the government decides. However, capi- 
tal that fails to meet all conditions— 
and that could include conditions set 
up after the original O. K.—‘‘shall be 
nationalized and may under no Cir- 
cumstances be transferred abroad.” 
¢ Conversion Rates Omitted—And 
there’s another hitch. Conversion rates 
aren’t mentioned at all. That means 
that if the peso should be devaluated— 
and there’s a definite possibility it will 
be—the value of an investment could be 
cut to a level far below its original 
worth. 
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and ‘ROY G- 


... OVER 4000 TYPES 
of CASTERS & WHEELS 


There is a type of Darnell Caster or 
Wheel for every kind of use and 
floor. Made for light, medium and 
heavy-duty service, you are sure to 
find in the Darnell line the exact 
caster or wheel to meet your 
individual requirements. 
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Oil Fight in Venezuela 


New book stirs up a hornet's nest in Caracas but the 
government is sitting tight . . . Still another ‘world's longest"’ 
bridge planned . . . British investors get a break. 


A first-rate controversy about petro- 
leum policy has bubbled up in 
Venezuela, A decision, when and if it 
comes, could bring important changes 
in the pattern of Venezuclan oil de 
velopment. 

You can see the main lines of the 
discussion in a book just published in 
Caracas by Dr. Arturo Ilidalgo, a 
prominent petroleum engincer. Hidalgo 
is echoed by a raft of Venezuclan ex- 
yxerts and would-be experts, as well as 
“ U.S. oilmen who would like to 
expand their Venezuelan activities. So 
far, the government of Col. Marcos 
Perez Jimenez has remained quictly on 
the sidelines, taking in the argument. 

Hidalgo, and the others, are worried 
by the fact that oil production has 
soared 318%, while additions to re 
serves have puttered along with a 
meager 24% increase. Hidalgo sees this 
lag threatening the future of oil com- 
panies in Venezuela, as well as the 
nation itself. 

No new exploration concessions have 
been granted since 1945: The policy 
has been that existing acreage was 
enough to maintain high levels of pro- 
duction. Now production is gushing at 
some 1.8-million bbl. daily, and Hidalgo 
warns that conservation measures must 
be applied to existing wells and vast 
new exploration concessions granted. 
Hidalgo would like to more than double 
the area open to the geologist—to some- 
thing like 35-million acres. 


- © Competition—He is concerned about 


other “potentially productive” nations, 
such as Peru, Colombia, and “‘especially 
Canada,” where concessions are being 
passed out on a large scale. There’s 
been a lot of talk in the Venezuelan 
press about U.S. oil capital moving 
north, rather than south to Venezuela. 

It’s downright foolish, says Hidalgo, 
to wait until other countries exhaust 
their reserves before granting new con- 
cessions; in Venezuela, a tremendous 
amount of promising oil land remains 
to be explored. Hidalgo wants to keep 
the oil flowing while there’s still a 
demand for it. It is “absolutely child- 
ish” for Venezuelans to expect the 
U.S. to need their petroleum as a 
matter of life or death before two or 
three thousand years have expired. 

Moreover, Hidalgo wonders whether 
oil will ever be used then. It may not 
be more than 50 or 60 years before 
oil becomes a second-rate source of 
energy, superseded by other fuels, or 
by atomic energy. 


Hidalgo also makes the point that 
Venezuela should diversify its oil pro- 
duction—try to find more light oils to 
supplant heavy crudes, som¢ 65% of 
present production. The chief market 
tor the heavy fuel oils is the U.S., 
and Venezuclans were alarmed by the 
Simpson Bill, which aimed to slap 
stiff quotas on fuel oil imports They 
see that bill—or a close relative—com- 
ing up in the next session of Congress. 

Finally, Hidalgo has a word for 
the “oil nationalists” who wwitating 
te expropriate foreign producers in 
Venezuela: “The ruinous experience of 
government oil exploitation in certain 
countries is a warning example which 
we must keep before our ¢ cs.” 





Another Big Bridge? 
business is 
catching. ‘The Turkish government is 


studying a $65-million West German 
scheme to span the Bosporus (BW— 


This _ bridge-building 


Aug.1°53,p78). ‘This week, Italian en- 
gineers and government people have 
been meeting in Sicily to discuss plans 
to throw a giant bridge across the 
Straits of Messina. 

Both are centuries-old dreams—link- 
ing Europe and Asia at Istanbul and 
the mythical Scylla and Charybdis at 
Messina. But in recent years such 
projects have become more practicable. 
The engineers will tell you that, given 
enough time, money, concrete, and 
steel, they can bridge almost anything. 

A bridge across the 2-mi. strait would 
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make sense for Sicily. Its economy is 
based largely on perishable produce 
that must be rushed to the mainland, 
for sale throughout Italy and Central 
Europe. A rail and road link, Italians 
say, could do a lot to tie backward 
Sicily into the Italian economy. 

David B. Steinman, New York en- 
gineer and one of the world’s top 
uuthoritics on suspension bridges, has 
drawn up tentative blueprints for the 
bridge: a mammoth affair, with two 
900-ft. towers, a 5,000-ft. center span, 
longest in the world, and two 2,400-ft. 
side spans. The great depth (400 ft.) 
and current of the straits, plus the fact 
that Sicily is carthquake country, make 
it a difficult job. But Steinman says 
it can be done for less than $100- 
million. 

Italians may not go along with the 
Steinman plan—there are some com- 
peting designs. Anyway, money, rather 
than engineering, is the big problem. 
Steinman thinks that American capital 
would have to help out the Italians. 
But there'll be no capital until some- 
one can prove that the Messina bridge 
project is economically feasible. 

On that score, some U.S. observers 
take a dim view of the bridge’s future. 
But the engineers and the Italians will 
continue to have a lot of fun thinking 
about it. 

* 


Freedom to Switch 


London has taken another step in 
the gradual process of freeing the 
pound sterling from its prison of ex- 
change restrictions. 

As of last week, British owners of 
Canadian securitics are free to switch 
into other stocks, Canadian or U.S., 
and from U.S. stocks into Canadian. 
U.S. and Canadian securities are now, 
as far as Britons are concerned, almost 
completely interchangeable; the Lon- 
don market has established a common 
premium of 4% for purchases of North 
American securities. In the past, in- 
vestors have had to shell out as much 
as 25% premium for top-quality Cana- 
dian stocks. 

The new deal comes on the heels 
of an agreement between Ottawa and 
London for repayment of the 1942 
Canadian loan to Britain. Until re- 
cently, Britons had to turn over 
the proceeds from sale of Canadian 
securities to the ‘Treasury, to be applied 
to the loan repayment. 

Though many investors are anxious 
to streamline their Canadian and U. S. 
portfolios, from a prewar to a postwar 
model, the new freedom hasn’t touched 
off a flurry of trading. For one thing, 
British holdings in Canada have 
thinned a lot since the war, and the 
supply of fresh capital depends on a 
continuing buildup of Britain's export 
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$100 million power program 
nears completion in Indianapolis 


1954 will mark the end of a 9-year, $100,000,000 construction pro- 
gram by the Indianapolis Power and Light Co. 

The purpose of the program is to give the Hoosier State Capitol 
facilities to meet its tremendously increasing demand for power. As 
evidence of this demand—in the ten years since 1943, total kilowatt- 
hour sales per year have nearly doubled. Number of customers has 
increased by 30% and maximum demand has doubled. 

To bring more people more power, Indianapolis Power and Light 
Co., like numerous utilities throughout the nation, relies upon miles 
of Rome wires and cables. 

Buried direct in earth, in ducts, overhead, in motors, transformers, 
homes, factories, buildings and farms, Rome Cable products assure 
safe, dependable transmission of power. They reflect the research, 
quality controlled production methods and testing procedures that 
have brought Rome Cable to the forefront in the electrical industry. 
To see how cable is made and how a young company has grown, 
write for your free copy of the “Story of Rome Cable Corporation.” 


RoZone-RoPrene® power cable is a Rome 
product widely used for high voltage 
applications. Its superior quality ozone- 
resistant insulation (RoZone) and tough 
RoPrene (Neoprene) sheath assure long 
service life. 


ROME CABLE 





AEROQUIP HOSE LINES KEPT THEM FLYING! 


It was early in 1942. Trouble was in the air over 
wartime Alaska. Severe Arctic cold was causing mili- 
tary aircraft hose lines to become brittle and crack 
like glass. 

Then a discovery. Certain planes equipped with new 
type hose lines—Aeroquip Flexible Hose Lines—per- 
formed unfailingly. Aeroquip bulk hose with winter- 

ized tube stock and detachable, reusable fittings made it possible to 
service all types of aircraft on the spot and weg them flying. Result: 
Aeroquip Flexible Hose Lines became standard for military aircraft. 


In succeeding years, Aeroquip continued to set the pace in hose line 
development for military and commercial aircraft. The “Aeroquip Idea” 
of making hose lines from bulk hose and detachable, reusable fittings, 
matched jor guaranteed performance, is now practiced throughout indus- 
try, and even on the farm. Today, Aeroquip is the world’s leading 
producer of flexible hose lines for aircraft and industrial applications. 


= \eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION e JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES « DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS « SELF-SEALING 
COUPLINGS « BREAKAWAY COUPLINGS ¢ HYDRAULISCOPE 





surplus. Moreover, many investors are 
waiting until fall to see how business 
prospects in North America develop. 
The important thing is that the ex- 
change relaxation gives an added lift 
of confidence to British investors. For 
the rest of the world, it’s another sign 
that sterling’s prospects are brightening. 
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A world sugar agreement has been 
drawn up that 40 nations are expected 
to sign in London this week. The pact 
is designed to curb world production 
through export quotas, head off a price 
collapse. The U.S. is not included in 
the treaty: All agreed the market here 
is so big—the U.S. imports about one- 
third of all sugar in international trade 
—that it can’t easily be fitted into a 
stabilization program. 

* 
Royal Typewriter Co. opened a factory 
at Leiden, the Netherlands, to make 
both portable and standard size type- 
writers. A wholly owned subsidiary, 
Royal Typewriter Holland, N. V., has 
been set up to operate the plant. 

* 


West Germany in Latin America: Ger- 
man industry will mount a big trade 
fair in Mexico City next spring. It’s 
well timed: You hear more and more 
demands from Mexican businessmen to 
expand the nation’s trade with Europe 
and Asia, break its “economic de- 
endence” on the U.S... . A group of 
Nest German businessmen submitted 
a plan to Venezuela’s Ministry of De- 
velopment for setting up a string of 
small plants there. Possible products 
include: building materials, houschold 
utensils, animal feed. 
* 

Nicaragua got top rating in a survey 
of credit and collection conditions in 
Latin America just released by the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. 
Others in the top ranks: Dominican 
Republic, Panama, Haiti, British and 
Dutch Guiana. Brazil, with a “verv 
poor” credit rating and “very slow” 
collections, was at the bottom of the 
list. 


* 
Jeeps for Brazil: Willys Overland do 
Brasil, formed in 1952 with 90% 
Brazilian capital, is just about ready to 
begin assembling “Jeeps” in Sao Paulo. 
Initial production is set at 40 a day, 
though the capacity is 100. Local parts 
will be used where available, the rest 
imported from Willys’ U.S. plants. 

* 
International Petroleum Co. has started 
drilling its first exploratory well in 
Peru’s Sechura desert, which was opened 
to foreign oil firms last summer (BW— 
May23’53,p146). 
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Aluminum is Why ‘ 


this slender cable 
can light a city 


When you see it against the sky, a transmission line 
looks airy and delicate as a spider's web. Yet through 
those slender cables pulses the power to light a city 
and shoulder its work. 

Over two million miles of electrical conductors that 
crisscross America are Alcoa ACSR *. Because it is light 
and strong, for longer spans and fewer towers? Because 
aluminum conducts current freely? Because it resists 
corrosion, over rivers and swamps and deserts, bare to 
the years of weather? Yes, because of all of those things, 
but there’s more to the story than that... 


ALCOA is 


No one welcomed the aluminum cable idea 50 years ago. 
We had to find a process for making the metal purer, 
more conductive. We did. No one wanted to strand the 
cable. We did. They wanted it tested. So we built a lab 
big enough to vibrate whole spans of it, as the wind 
does, and prove its life. What takes you seconds to read 
about took us years to do. It helped make America 
strong; helped give each pair of American hands more 
power to produce. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





Aicoa C). 
Aluminum 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Your electric company or con- Well-dressed electric meters are 
tractor is probably holding down wearing bases and covers of Alcoa 
costs with insulated aluminum Aluminum Sheet. Corrosion- 
wire. More and more aluminum _ resistant, nonmagnetic, neat and 


is Carrying electricity every day. trim in appearance. 





“a Power ro FLORIDA 


As an example of electricity’s expanding 
to man, Florida Power & Light Compa 
since V-J Day, paced the amazing de 

of Florida by erecting 15,000 miles « 


overhead conductors... and each yea 
and more of it is Aleoa ACSR*, 


*Aluminum Cable Steel R 


Pr 
Oc) 
o4 %, 


0 eee ae 


The counters at your localelectri- From the few pound 
cal shop are sparkling with more Aluminum for the 
and more wiring devices made of engine to the tons th 
Alcoa Aluminum. You'll notice it Alcoa is proud of it 
insockets, light bulb bases, outlets. first half century of fl 





Eggshells, 
orange trees, 


pigs’ knees and you! 


— —_ 


al np bean 


- ie = 


Mad company, you say! But there is a method in 
our madness. For all the items mentioned have 
this in common: all are affected by minute traces 
of the chemical element manganese. 

Manganese is one of the vita! minerals that 
serves to activate normal growth in plant and 
animal life—including man. It is present to some 
degree in most soils, and finds its way into animals 
through the plant food they consume. But where 
it is depleted or lacking, it must be provided 

By supplying TECMANGAM, a manganese 
sulphate compound, Eastman is helping farmers 
do some remarkable things. 

When tiny quantities of TECMANGAM are added 
to poultry feeds, eggshells are stronger and great 
resistance to certain diseases is provided. When 
TECMANGAM is added to fertilizers, yields are 
increased and citrus groves get a bonus of extra 
degrees of resistance to frost. Included in live 


& ‘astman stock feeds, TECMANGAM helps prevent a host 


: ’ of animal ills. By cutting producers’ losse 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC TECMANGAM helps lower food prices for you 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE Tecmangam is an example of a vital chemical! 
product being made economically available 
through Eastman production experience and 
know-how. This know-how is at your service. 


Sales Representative for TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, a division of EASTMAN KODAK 
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Two worlds, the East and the West, are waiting with bated breath for the 
German election Sept. 6. 


It may turn out to be Europe’s most important postwar election; 
certainly it ranks with the Italian voting in 1948. Germany, a defeated, 
divided, and occupied nation, has again become the decisive force in Western 
Europe. 

The voting is crucial in terms of our policies in Europe. U.S. plans, 
hopes, and some illusions are riding with Chancellor Adenauer’s bid for 
reelection. 

A BUSINESS WEEK . 

Adenauer is the nearest thing to a towering statesman on the continent. 
He has fought hard for a Germany allied to the West. 

SERVICE Washington has built its policy around a blueprint for German partici- 
pation in a European Defense Community. That scheme is near death now, 
thanks mainly to French uncertainty. But an Adenauer victory will encour- 
age the U.S. to make a last-ditch attempt to bring EDC to reality. 


That would mean presenting something of an ultimatum to the troubled 
French parliament: Ratify EDC by yearend or expect independent U.S. 
action on a German peace treaty and German rearmament. 


If Adenauer fails, and the Social Democrats can form a government, our 
policies will face a painful reexamination. 


The EDC idea will be buried. Renegotiation of the German treaties wil! 
be hard to avoid. Our bargaining power in dealings with the Russians over 
Germany will be weakened. 


























It’s next to impossible to predict the vote, West Germans are reacting 
. to the campaign with calm detachment—and aren’t showing their hand. 


Adenauer has tremendous personal prestige: It was he who raised 
Germany’s voice in the councils of the world. 


The nation’s economic life has improved startlingly. Production, 
income, the buying power of the D-mark are high; unemployment is dropping. 


On the other hand fear runs deep that Adenauer’s pro-Western bent 
will kill all hopes of German unification. The Social Democrats are playing 
that tune for all it’s worth. So are the Russians. 


e 

Captive East Germany is getting appeals from the Kremlin, too, but 
they may boomerang. Last weekend Malenkov promised to end repara- 
tions, reduce occupation costs, increase Soviet aid. 


But East Germans are in an ugly mood; they'll look at these benevo- 
lences as a sign of Soviet weakness, a payoff for their June 17 revolt. 
They’re likely to become more obstreperous rather than less. 

All these Soviet German moves have a frantic air about them. You 
get the feeling that the Kremlin is at once frightened and desperately 
uncertain what to do. 




















The danger of a Communist-Nationalist coalition in Iran has passed — 
but only by a hair’s breadth (page 120). 


Now the Shah and his men are looking to the U.S. for immediate 
cash to help shore up their government. We will heed the cry. 


Meanwhile, the world oil industry is pleased with the new Iranian 
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regime. Premier Zahedi promised this week to cease efforts to dump 
Iran’s oil on the market at half price. 


But the good feeling doesn’t guarantee an oil settlement with Britain. 
That will take time, while the Shah nails down his hold over the mob. 


In France, the disastrous three-week strike wave has receded, but 
tension remains high. 


If the strikes proved anything—beyond the fact that Frenchmen are 
in a revolutionary mood—it is the near impossibility of firm action to 
restore French economic health by any democratic French government. 
The strikers are hardly satisfied, and more labor trouble is expected in 
the fall. 


Take a look at what the strikes cost France—at least $3-billion, accord- 
ing to estimates from Paris. 


The government suffered heavily from lost tax receipts and revenues 
from the nationalized industries. Its budget was already running a $2-bil- 
lion deficit. 


Strike losses include large amounts of foreign exchange. French 
tourism, the biggest single dollar earner, is down 50% or more from last 
year. And export industries are reporting a number of cancellations. 


Lewis Douglas’ report to the President on dollar-sterling relationships 
is a boost for freer trade (page 28). And the President’s warm reception 


of the report gives free traders hope that the Administration now leans 
their way. 


Douglas makes an urgent plea for immediate U.S. action to lower 
trade barriers, as one of the essential steps to make sterling convertible. 


Also, Douglas wants the U. S. to help stabilize world commodity markets 
and push foreign investment if the dollar-sterling imbalance is to be 
righted. 


Europeans, especially Britons, are pleased with the report. But they 
are skeptical: Other reports plugging trade liberalization have flashed 
briefly on the scene and then disappeared with little or no results. 


Europeans fear that any action may come too late. They may be right. 
The Administration can hardly move before next March, when the report 
of the Foreign Economic Policy study group is in. Then it will take plenty 
of time to get Congressional consent for action—especially amid the pres- 
sures and pressure groups of an election year. 


Also, many Europeans fear that a U.S. recession is just around the 
corner. Even a slight jog would put their currencies under terrific pres- 
sure, halt the advznce to convertibility and free trade. 


Europe’s continuing worries about a business slump here irritate the 
White House. So the President has dispatched Dr. Gabriel S. Hauge, his 
assistant on economic matters, to Europe to reassure the Allies. 


The word in Washington is that Hauge will tell European economists 
to quit gearing their outlook to a U.S. recession. Our economy is stable 
and healthy, he’ll say. And even if a slight dip should come, we’ll see to 
it that its impact on international trade is minimized. 
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View of Pipe bay in large eastern utility 
plant, showing pipes insulated with 


K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia 


4 


85% MAGNESIA 


Save heat and you save money. Thousands 
of plants depend upon “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia to do just that. And 
no wonder! 


“Featherweight” needs no introduction 
to thousands of users, many of whom 
first experienced its unusual qualities be- 
fore this century began. 


It is a superb insulation, low in thermal 
conductivity and not only effective on 
heated surfaces with temperatures up to 
600° F., but when used in combination 


with K&M Hy-Temp Insulation, it is 
efficient up to 1900° F. This combination 
of double layers permits staggering all 
joints and eliminating heat loss through 
Open joints when expansion occurs. 


Keep this heat-saving, money-saving in- 
sulation in mind for applications in your 
company’s plants. It will serve you well 

always! For detailed information on 
“*Featherweight” 85% Magnesia, see your 
local K&M distributor, who is an experi- 
enced applicator, or write directly to us. 


Nature made asbestos . 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it ores 
Aig ®t 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY + AMBLER 


*« PENNSYLVANIA 


In Coneda: ATLAS ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, and VANCOUVER 





CORPORATE 
FINANCING 


VS. HIGHER 
INTEREST 


AVE 
= RATES 


HIGHER 
INTEREST 
RATES 
CURTAILED YOUR PLANS 
FOR EXPANSION? 


Financial executives agree that when 
your past earnings record is favorable 
and you can forecast larger earnings 
from additional investments in fixed 
assets, the increased cost of borrowed 
funds should not interrupt your plans 
for expansion. 

Let us explain how we can negotiate 
a low-cost private placement loan best 
suited to your needs — whether the 
amount be $500,000 or $5,000,000. 
Write for the folder describing our 
services. 


W.T.GRimMM & Co. 


INSTITUTIONAL INVESTMENTS 
SPECIALISTS IN THE NEGOTIATION OF 
OIRECT PLACEMENT LOANS ¢ MERGERS 
SALE OF COMPANIES 
231 S.LAGALLE St. 714 W.OLYmPic Bivo. 
Cwicaco 4. Los ANGELES 15. 
iLLUINcIS CALIFORNIA 
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Ask 
The Fuji BANK, LTD, 
about Japan,,, 


For all those with business 
interests in Japan, The 
Fuji Bank, Ltd. offers com- 
plete banking facilities and 
information, 


Established in 1880 
184 Branches throughout 
Japan 


The 
FUJI BANK iro. 


CAPITAL Y 2,700,000,000. 
Chairman of the Board of 


Directors SEIJI SAKO 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo 

LONDON BRANCH; Copt- 
hall chambers, Angel 
Court, London E.C, 2 
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Bulls Hunt for Cover 


You can forget all about that “sum- 
mer rally’” so many Wall Streeters not 
long ago were betting would shake the 
stock market out of its carlicr slump. 

Monday and ‘Tuesday of this week 
saw investors and traders burying its 
flabby carcass (BW—Aug.22’53,p106)— 
apparently for good—under the heaviest 
barrage of selling orders in many a 
day. 

By midweek the carnage was over at 
least temporarily. However, the mar- 
ket’s rallying tendencies, as so often 
this year, were accompanied by a tend- 
ency of trading volume to contract 
sharply. 
¢ Gloom—As a result, even with the 
pressure off, the Street generally re- 
mained pretty gloomy on the immedi- 
ate outlook. Most of its crystal ball 
readers—even many normally bullish— 
seemed to feel in their bones that the 
midweek lull would be followed sooner 
or later by a severe testing of the 1953 
low registered by the market generally 
back in mid-Juae. And they weren't 
too sanguine as to the outcome of such 
a tussle. 
¢ Holdouts—That’s not to sav that all 
Strecters are in the dumps. Here and 
there are market technicians who can 
find plenty of straws to cling to. Some 
are suggesting, for example, that plenty 
of evidence is starting to appear that 
many stocks are getting into an “‘over- 
sold” position. ‘Thus, they claim, it 


wouldn’t take much “good’’ news to 
produce a rally from today’s levels 

In the same quarters much is being 
made of another factor: the “poor” 
sclling that has been going on lately, 
and the “impressive” buying that has 
been under way by institutional pur 
chasers such as the open-cnd invest 
ment companies, trust funds, pension 
funds, and the like. Why would such 
“smart buyers” be picking up stocks, 
they ask, if the market is headed for 
tlie basement? 
¢ Not Enough—History may prove 
such hard-to-dislodge bulls quite right. 
But there is one segment in the over- 
all market picture that they overlook. 
Despite all you have heard to the con- 
trary, in the nation’s stock markets in 
dividual “traders” far outnumber such 
“long-term investors” as institutional 
buyers. And as the chart ab indi 
cates, buying stocks lately “for a turn” 
has proved a mighty unprofitable ven 
ture as concerns most issues. 

Of course, there have been 
that have shown good gains thi 
But there have been more—as thi 
pilation confirms—that haven’t. And 
that hasn’t just been the with 
“cats-and-dogs.” If you comb through 
the stock list vou can come up in short 
order with many substantial issues that 
currently show 1953 losses of 20%, o1 
even more. 

Losses of that size aren’t too 


stocks 
ycar. 
com 


iInnoy- 
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ing to most “institutional” holders, 
who buy for the long term and are 
usually in a position to “average down” 
the original cost of any shares by 
systematic purchases of additional 
shares whenever prices drop sharply. 

¢ Motive Power—But the average indi- 
vidual stock owner isn’t in that position. 
It’s his own cash that’s involved in his 
share holdings. So it upsets him when 
he reads in the stock tables that the 
shares he bought some months back— 
for “a ride” or to help keep him safe 
and snug in his old age—have since 


dropped in value 10%, 25%, or more. 


The 1953 Stock Market: 


Some of the Few 


Winners 1963 Changes 


Level Max Gain 
Now Gain , 


American Tobacco $74. 504-17 / +14.2% 
Borden Co 58.124+10 +10.2 
Carrier Corp 39.754 29 +14.0 
Cinn. Milling Machine 45.00+43 + 26.8 
Cluett, Peabody & Co 31.12+4+12 + 6.4 


Consolidated Edison 40.004 5 j 2.6 
Continental Can 54.00+ 16 +11.9 
Corn Products Refining 72.25+ 6 + 3.9 
Corning Glass 82.50+11.2 5.4 
Detroit Edison 27.25+11 9.6 


Douglas Aircraft 65.62+15 

E. I. du Pont 98.75+ 7.4 
First National Stores 49.50+12.4 
General Electric 75.37+ 6.5 
Hayes Industries 13.25+31.1 


Some of the Many 


Losers 1953 Changes 


Level Max. Gain 
Now Gain Nou 


Admiral Corp :.$25.00+ 7.4% 18.0% 
Air Reduction 23.50+ 2.2 18.3 
Allied Chemical & Dye 68.00 11.5 
Allis Chalmers 45 624 23.0 
American Bosch 7. 50+ 2 6 


American Smelting & Ref. 30.25+ 
American Viscose 42.624 
Anaconda Copper 32.374 
Armour & Co 9.624 
Archer-Daniels-Midland.. 32. 50+ 


Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe 00+ 
Atlantic Coast Line 37 

Avco Mfg 87 + 
Bethlehem Steel 50+ 
E. W. Bliss 62+ 


Borg-Warner 50+ 
Bristol-M yers 19. 00+ 
Burlington Mills 12.25+ 
Burroughs Adding Mach. 14.254 
J. 1. Case 16.50+ 


Caterpillar Tractor 50.00 

Celanese Corp .. 23.624 
Cerro de Pasco : 23.254 
Chrysler Corp . 68.754 
Commercial Solvents 18.12+ 


Dow Chemical . 356.00+ 
Dresser Industries .. 19.004 
Eastman Kodak ove 43.374 
Electric Auto-Lite 43. 50+ 
Electric Storage Battery. 29.624 


Firestone Tire & Rubber. 58 50+ 
General Motors . 57.874 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood, 12.254 
Goodall-Sanford........ 12.50+ 
B. PF. Goodrich......... 66.004 
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Such news doesn’t always make him 
dump his stocks, even if he is basically 
a trader. But it often does. And even 
when it doesn’t, more often than not— 
as has been the case recently—it drives 
him to the sidelines to await “better 
markets” before he fiddles around with 
uny more shares. 

That really hurts, too. For as im- 
portant as institutional buying is, it’s 
the smaller guys who always furnish the 
main motive power behind _ rising 
prices. As recent months prove, with- 
out him you just don’t see active or 
rising markets. 


a Current Sampling 


Some of the Few 


Winners 1953 Changes 


Level Max. Gain 
Now Gain Now 


Minneapolis & St. Louis. $20,004 30.3% 
New York Central 22.37+15.3 
Pacific Western Oil 35.25+89.1 
Penn-Dixie Cement . 35.254+22.0 
Pepsi-Cola Co 13.12+29.5 


w 


+++4+4 
SexSea 
at 


woomn 


Revere Copper & Brass 36.754+10.: 
Safeway Stores 37.12413.5 
Southern Railway 42.00+21 
Swift & Co 38 75412 
Texas Gulf Producing 43 50+51 


SCocnnaw 


+++++ 
Viwe DS nee x 


ye 


Cwentieth Century-Fox 17.12+44 
United Aircraft 39. 00+ 5 
Hiram Walker 49.25+13 
Ward Baking 24.00+ 31 
White Motor 26.25+14 


~++4+4+ 
tw = 
*>one 


Some of the Many 


Losers 1963 Changes 


Level Max. Gain 
Now Gain Now 


Grayson-Robinson Stores.$11.62+ 5.6 —25 
Grumman Aircraft 20.25+ 9.2 —21 
Heyden Chemical 12.75+11.9 ~24 
Inland Steel 39 3743.8 114 
Int’l Minerals & Chem 30 00 —23 


International Tel. & Tel. 15.124 —20 
Island Creek Coal 19.12+ 31 
Johns-Manville . 59.254 ~19 
Kern County Land ’ 43.25+ 5 —24 
Koppers Co cose One —22 


— 


Libbey-Owens-Pord..... 37.124 ‘ —12 
Masonite Corp 18 —27 
Merck & Co . . 19.00+ —25 
Montgomery Ward .. 57.80+ 5 -—7 
National Distillers...... 18.254 —18 


Ccwens 


N. Y., Chic. & St. L . 34.75+ 2. —26 
Norfolk & Western . 43.37+ —14 
Northern Pacific -++ 62.004 § —25 
Parke, Davis & Co ... 33.50+ —24 
Phelps Dodge 31.12+ —22 


en 


Pitts.-Consol. Coal 47.00+ ~19 
Rayonier Corp ; . 28.38+ 3.3 -29 
Remingtor Rand ere | —19 
St. Joseph Lead .. 35,50+ —14 
Servel, Inc : ~ —31 


Sewn new 


-8 
~~ 


Standard Oil (N J) 71 1 
Studebaker Corp . 28.004 4 
Sunbeam Corp pipers Seer 5 —1S 
Sylvania Electric +e Gene 0 —18 
Thompson Products..... 50.004 3 11. 

5 

3 

1 

i 

9 


—15. 
—16. 
12. 
—24 
17 


Timken Roller Bearing... 39.254 
United Air Lines,....... 24.50+ 
U.S. Steel ere  & 
Walworth Co Siese O40 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 38.254 
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When you 
think of 
money at work 


Shia 








Consumer credit financed 65% of 
all the household kitchen ranges 
sold in 1952. And when money 
works to bring modern cooking 
convenience into the home, it also 
benefits both range manufacturers 
and appliance dealers. 

Last year, 56,465 people used 
Peoples Time Plans to buy ranges 
and other consumer purchases. 
This shows the major role Peoples 
First National plays in the Pitts- 
burgh consumer credit market. 

Manufacturers of appliances 
represent only one of the major 
groups that see increased sales 
through consumer financing. For 
90 years, Peoples First has ex- 
tended financial assistance to indi- 
viduals and companies in many 
fields—throughout the nation. We 
invite you, too, to take adv antage 
of our complete banking facilities, 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Planning lahore Role 


@ The goal will be a Democratic Congress. Truman's 
Labor Day speech will formally open the drive. 


| @ Actually, though, the drive has begun. Attacks on 
Congress and the Administration have been appearing in 


union publications. 


@ But it could be a dud. Rank-and-file unionists 
so far this year have shown little interest in putting dollars— 


or work—into political action. 


Former President Harry S. Truman 
will address what is expected to be a 
record Labor Day rally in Detroit this 
year—and at that moment labor's next 
big political drive, aimed at clecting a 
Democratic Congress in 1954, will get 
under way. 

l'ruman has accepted an iwmvitation 
from AFL and CIO to speak before a 
mass rally of Detroit laborites. Union 
leaders close to the Democratic party 
cxpect a slashing attack on the Re- 
publican 83rd Congress and on the 
record of the se seal Administra- 
tion to date. 

And thev sav: Truman's words will 
set the tone for the unions’ political 
compere in 1954 
¢No Letup—In 1952, labor cam- 
paigned almost unanimously for Demo- 
crats, and after the Republican victory 
there was some question of the future 
of unions in politics. 

But the elevation of two politically 
minded men to top offices—George 
Meany in AFL and Walter Reuther in 
ClO—left no doubt about labor politi- 
cal action. 

If any doubts had stuck, recent 
events would have dispelled them. Both 
AFL and CIO exccutive bodies soundly 
criticized the 83rd Congress and, more 
mildly, the Eisenhower Administration 
for not giving “more constructive lead- 
ership” to efforts in Congress to enact 
legislation sought by labor 

Then, Wilham Schnitzler, AFL sec- 
retarv-treasurer, told an afhliated un- 
ion’s convention that laborites “cannot 
withdraw now from the political arena 
even if we want to. We cannot escape 
the consequences of political events . 
retreating from the battlefield and leav- 
ing it in the hands of those who would 
destroy us.”’ 

Vherefore, he added, unions “have 
no honorable alternative but to pursue 
the task of political organization and 
education with renewed energy and 
determination, unmindful of temporary 
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setbacks and disappointments, until our 
objectives are fully realized.” 

After that, what appeared to be a 
coordinated attack on the 83rd Con- 
gress and—again on a more modcrate 
basis—the Administration began in 
union publications aimed at members. 
¢ Up to Truman—So far, the attacks 
have been only preparatory. There's no 
doubt that the big opening barrage has 
been left for an old artilleryman, Harry 
S. ‘Truman. ‘Truman stands high in 
the esteem of workers generally and 
can be counted on, more than any 
of their own union leaders, to mobilize 
them politically with a strong fighting 
address. 

He has a double incentive for giving 
one of his best. ‘The Democrats need 
labor votes for 1954, to make up for 
independents who swung to the Re- 
publicans. And the party must offset 
a growing sentiment among labor lead- 
crs against commitments given in the 
past to Democrats; more talk is being 
heard these davs of independent labor 
action—cither through a labor party 
or by support for whichever major 
party offers the most to labor. There's 
even talk of abandoning political action 
and concentrating on economic objec- 
tives. 

It's obvious that labor backing is safe 
for the Democrats in 1954, unless there 
is an abrupt shift in Republican policy 
early in the year. A strong Truman 
talk will aim, nevertheless, at cement- 
ing labor’s position as a close ally of 
his party. 
¢ How Far—How far Truman will go 
in hitting the records of the 83rd 
Congress and the Administration is 
still anvbody’s guess. Some say he plans 
his strongest attack yet on the Re- 
publicans. 

Labor's own spokesmen, meanwhile, 
aen't pulling any punches. Schnitzler 
recently accused Congress and the Ad- 
ministration of fostering “a rich man’s 
welfare state” in a turn-around of a 
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phrase used tellingly in Republican 
campaigning last fall. 

Schnitzler, whose words are 
being widely echoed in labor editorials, 
said the “tidelands giveaway” was just 
a beginning. In time, he charged, “th 
Tennessee Valley Authority, atomic 
encrgy plants, the public lands and 
forests and other priceless vital re- 
sources will be turned over for private 
exploitation.” 

Schnitzler’s words were intended to 
whip up more rank-and-file interest in 
political action. Subsequent editorials 
in labor papers—including that of the 
AFL Plumbers, Secretary of Labor 
Martin Durkin’s union—and resolutions 
passed by AFL and CIO executive 
bodies have had a similar intent. Whilc 
it’s too early to expect much in the 
way of responses, so far this year other 
urgings and warnings have had little 
effect on rank-and-file unionists; they 
have showed little interest in putting 
dollars into union political action funds 
or in ringing doorbells in scattered 
state and local clections 
¢ Conventions—Labor political strate- 
gists are counting on Truman, and on 
political-action rallies at AFL's con 
vention in September and CIO's later 
in the year, to overcome the present 
lethargy. 


now 


Rise of C-of-L Index 
Adds Cent to Wages 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
monthly cost-of-living index nudged up 
to a new record high of 114.7% of 
1947-49 average costs in mid-July— 
bringing 1l¢-an-hour pay boosts to a 
million workers under escalator con 
tracts, mostly in the auto industry. 

The increase in c-of-l from mid 
June was a scant 0.2% (BW-—Aug.1 
’53,p88). A rise of one more tenth of 
a point would have added another cent 
to auto workers’ pay, and pushed up 
wage goals of unions still in pay negoti 
ations by that much. 

Ordinarily, wages of workers in the 
farm-cquipment industry would also 
be adjusted on the basis of BLS’ mid- 
July index. However, companies and 
two major unions—CIO’s United Auto 
Workers and the independent Farm 
Equipment Workers, a branch of the 
United Electrical Workers—arc _ still 
negotiating on a formula for converting 
BLS’ abandoned “old” index to the 
revised one. 
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Coupon... symbol of security 


This “coupon” is a control sample of aluminum from a 
Harvey alloying furnace. Destined for purity analysis by 
spectrography, it symbolizes the security found in Harvey’s 
policy of quality control from basic material to finished ex- 
trusion. But quality control is only part of Harvey’s broad 
policy of complete customer service. From your awareness 
of the need for an aluminum extrusion to its application in 
finished form Harvey is at your service. Our integrated team 
of research specialists, engineers and metallurgists will co- 


operate in every way ... with technical data . . . recommenda. 
tions for design .. . . suggestions for reducing weight, in- 
creasing strength, simplifying assembly and lowering costs. 
The experience of 40 years is behind this offer of service. 
Following it Harvey has become one of the world’s largest 
producers and fabricators of aluminum. You can submit 
your aluminum fabrication problem to Harvey with com- 
plete security. We specialize in problems that are difficult 
or “impossible”. We invite you to investigate . . . today. 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM...FOR INDUSTRY... 





trusions fit them design engineer- 
ing wise into modern building plans: 
gleaming, easy-to-operate window cas- 
ings for brighter, lighter 


The natural attractiv and cor- 
rosion resistance of aie ex- 


of aluminum into your future plans? 


HARVEY 
luminum 


DIVISION OF HARVEY MACHINE CO., INC. 
TORRANCE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


An independent facility producing special extrusions, pressure forgings, bar stock, forging stock, tubing and related mill products. 





WARNING that lax attendance hurts union democracy appears in IAM Journal as . . . 


Labor Hits at Its Own Apathy 


Machinists and Butcher Workmen leaders call for 
efforts to stir more rank-and-file participation in locals. 


(he withdrawal of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters from AFL 
has roused a new flurry of concern over 
the apparent lack of democracy in some 
unions, Although the move will hardly 
be challenged by rank-and-filers in the 
union, it was obviously a top leader- 
ship decision—by the carpenters’ presi- 
dent, Maurice Hutcheson. 

Hutcheson subsequently submitted 
his withdrawal action to the union’s 
executive board for ratification, sup- 
porting it with a contention that AFL 
is now more interested in its relations 
with CIO than in its own internal 
problems. But this fact remains: The 
move changing the union affiliation of 
some 500,000 carpenters was not put 
before them in advance. 
¢ Union Warnings—That couldn't hap- 
pen in a union under less autocratic 
control (BW—Aug.22'53,p108), a point 
that other unions are cager to impress 
on members. ‘These unions—particu 
larly the International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists (AFL)—are warning unionists 
that thev, individually, may be at fault 
it it happens to them. 

1AM is currently concerned over poor 
attendance at union mectings, particu- 
larly in summer months. A_ cartoon 
and editorial in its official publication, 
The Machinists Monthly Journal, 
points out to LAM ’s 650,000 members 
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that “While We Sleep, the Wolf 
Sneaks In” (picture, above). “If we 
are too lazy to work at democracy, it 
won't be hard to find someone willing 
to run our affairs for us,” the Journal 
points out—cemphasizing that a “let 
sxcorge do it” attitude is a dangerous 
step toward dictatorship in a union. 
° Fant Criticism—It was just a coin- 
cidence that the IAM Journal's appeal 
for more democratic handling of union 
affairs came at the same time as 
Hutcheson’s withdrawal of the car- 
penters from Al'L—reportedly as a re- 
sult of a pressure move that backfired 
in AFL's executive council. ‘The 
Journal’s interest was in something en- 
tirely different: IAM’s policy of excus- 
ing members from attending local 
union meetings in the four hot months. 

Heeding complaints from _ local 
unions that members seldom attend 
sumancr mectings—because, they say, 
it’s just too hot—IAM amended its 
constitution to excuse from 
scheduling and holding a mandatory 
two meetings a month during June, 
July, August, and September. The 
Journal editorial criticizes the amend- 
ment as condoning a weak excuse, and 
points out: Local union business must 
o on, and someone must tend to it. 
f there are no meetings, it goes on 
without democratic processes 


locals 


The Journal calls on locals to con- 
tinue holding regular meetings—manda- 
tory or not. And it urges strong efforts 
to combat poor attendance at mectings 
on a year-round basis. 
¢ Straight Talk—The problem of lag- 
ging interest in local mectings is by 
no means confined to IAM. Earlier this 
summer, Earl W. Jimerson, president 
of the Meat Cutters & Butcher Work- 
men (AFL), and Patrick E. Gorman, 
secretary-treasurcr, joined in signing an 
editorial in the union’s lhe Butcher 
Workman that used blunt lan- 
guage: 

“The trade union membership today 
knows it belongs to a union only be 
cause in millions of cases union dues 
are deducted by the employe: 

“We have had very little trade union 
education and this has not been the 
kind that would make new members 
patriots to the cause. 

“Several million members (of 15- 
million in unions) have never attended 
a union meeting, nor have they even 
been initiated into their various local 
unions. ; 

“This general apathy on the part of 
the leadership of organized labor has 
resulted in millions of trade union 
members actually begrudging the dues 
that are checked off (from wages) by 
their boss for the union.’ 

l’'rom anvone outside the labor move- 
ment, such talk would probably be 
considered anti-union. For instance, 
the United Steelworkers (CIO) termed 
a scrics of ads inserted in daily news 
papers by Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
during a labor dispute as “an under- 
handed . . . and futile effort to under 
mine the union” because they expressed 
similar thoughts 

Jimerson and Gorman 
voiced a gencrally unspoken concern 
among labor leaders over disinterest 
a potentially serious union weakness in 
tougher bargaining days now looming. 
Any step taken without democratic 
support from rank-and-file cm- 
plovers an opportunity to charge, the 
two leaders warn, that union officers 
do not actually speak for the bulk of 
their memberships. ““Uhe sweatshop of 
a few vestervears can return,” they 
cautioned in their editorial. “If it does 
the leadership of organized labor must 
be held responsible because of their 
taking things for granted 
¢ Meaning for Management—Manage- 
ment, too, génerally has an interest in 
more democratic handling of union 
affairs—but it may also face some 
trouble if union leaders bid scriously 
for increased member participation in 
union business. So far, the surest 
method found for getting union mem 
bers to attend and participate in meet- 
ings is to stir their interest—and 
unimositics—in matters that involve 
labor-management relationships. 


SOTNIC 


however, 


fives 
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KEARNEY & 


they’re helping to buy 
a machine tool — — - 


HE children of America needed more than 179,000,000 pairs 

of new shoes in 1952...and will require an equal number 
of new shoes in 1953. And that’s only one-third of the shoes 
purchased each year. Yet few people who buy shoes know that a 
small part of the price they pay makes next year's styles possible 
... helps to buy machine tools to produce the equipment that 
will make next year’s shoes. 

And the pattern is the same when people buy automobiles, 
canned foods, furniture, and thousands of other items. Modern 
machine tools are always needed to produce the equipment that 
can make a new product, and to develop equipment that meets 
the demand for better ways of making established products. Thus, 
a small part of today’s price of any product must help buy 
tomorrow's machine tools. 

In 55 years, Kearney & Trecker has produced more than 60,000 
standard and special machine tools ...to simplify methods and 
increase production for manufacturers . . . to make better products 
at lower cost for consumers. If you use machine tools, it will pay 
you to have Kearney & Trecker analyze your machining operations, 





TRECKER CORPORATION 


ome By developing a special 


fixture and tooling, Kearney & Trecker 
adapted a standard knee-type milling 
machine to the specialized job of milling 
cams used on shoe-making machinery 
Photograph shows one of a battery of 
twelve such production machines built 
for one of the nation’s largest manu 
facturers of shoe machinery. Other 
standard Kearney & Trecker machine 
tools alse are wively used to make ma 
jor parts for this machinery. Another 
example of how Kearney & Trecke+ 
machine tools pay off for manufactures 





y 


¢ Milwaukee 14, Wis. 





Builders of precision and production tools for milling, drilling and boring — Since 1898 















JUNE Kaiser Motor Corp.’s Willow Run plant, turning out automobiles anc aircraft, 
had a payroll of well over 10,000, Then came drastic cutbacks. 


AUGUST The plant closed down. 


Adjusting production will be relatively simple, but Kaiser wonders . . . 











































































Future outlook is for about 4,000 workers. 


What of the Labor Contract? 


Kaiser Motor Corp.’s plant at Willow 
Run, Mich., used to employ well over 
10,000 workers (top picture, above). 
Then, a few weeks ago, Kaiser closed it 
down. The company’s automobile busi- 
ness had gone sour, and it had lost the 
bulk of its government aircraft contract 
(BW—Jul.4'53,p33). 

Kaiser’s. immediate plans indicate 
there'll now be work for no more than 
3,000 to 4,000 people. This raises a 
thorny problem. The company’s labor 
contract with CIO’s United Auto 
Workers was tailored to fit a large op- 
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cration. If and when work resumes on 
a smaller scale, the contract will fit 
about as well—from Kaiser’s point of 
view—as a three-fingered glove. 

¢ Making Changes—Negotiations to 
change the contract are slowly getting 
under way. The company would like 
to modify contract terms dealing with 
(1) job classifications and (2) union 
representation, 

When you have 10,000 people work- 
ing, you can set up scores of job classi- 
fications without running into any 
trouble. An electrician in a certain 


classification, for instance, would prob- 
ably be needed a full eight hours a day 
in the big operation. But if the amount 
cf work were cut, he might be needed 
for only four hours. The rest of the 
time he'd be idle, yet still drawing pay 
—and costing the company money. The 
solution? Cut the number of classifica- 
tions, says Kaiser. 

Union representation is a_ parallel 
problem. The present contract calls for 
80 full-time stewards—a workable ratio 
in the big operation, but badly out of 
proportion in a shop employing only 
3,000 or 4,000. 
¢ Precedent?—Real bargaining between 
company and union is slow starting. 
Local 42 at the Willow Run plant 
turned the matter over to UAW inter- 
national officers for handling. Mean- 
while, the two sides are exploring their 
positions with a lot of mutual sympathy. 

Among other things, they are sobered 
by the feeling that they might be cut- 
ting a pattern that other unions and 
other employers may find applied to 
them in plants a long way from Willow 
Run and in widely divergent fields 

That’s because plant layoffs are on 
the increase for the first time in a couple 
of years, and a lot of consideration is 
currently being given in management 
and union offices to what they might 
mcan. 


UAW, IAW, Collaborate 
In Mapping Pay Demand 


Two unions—for years strong rivals 
in the aircraft industry—this week 
moved to coordinate their bargaining 
on wages and working conditions for 
95% of the nation’s aircraft workers. 

The United Auto Workers (CIO) 
and International Assn. of Machinists 
(AFL) held the first of a series of joint 


conferences planned under their new 
mutual-assistance agreement—the broad- 
est signed so far between compcting 


AFL and CIO unions (BW —Jun.20’53, 
p!69). Conferees discussed demands 
the two unions will make on United 
Aircraft Corp. 

The unions’ mutual-assistance pact 
is designed to “insure maximum 
strength at the bargaining table.” 


Eventually, it is expected to lead to 
joint bargaining with companies, such 
as United Aircraft, that have major 
contracts with both unions. This vear, 
however, the collaboration probably 
will be on a limited basis—uniformity in 


demands, an exchange of information 
on bargaining progress, and a commit- 
ment to make no settlement that might 
undermine or weaken the position of 
the rival union. 

UAW and IAM plan further con- 
ferences covering other companies un- 
der contracts with both unions 
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When you’re really “in the soup”... 


In weather like this, flying is no fun. 


Visibility is zero. Your storm- 
lashed plane rocks and shakes as it 
beats into the blackness. 


You rely on the pilot. And he re- 
lies on instruments — delicate mech- 
anisms, every one of them — to bring 
you in to a safe landing. 


How bigh? How low? How fast? 
How slow? The answers are all on 
the dials. The answers are accurate, 
too, because modern instruments are 
well protected from damaging vibra- 
tion by devices called “‘shock 
mounts.” 


Shock mounts fashioned of con- 
ventional cushioning materials are 
satisfactory up to a point, but they 
were never perfect in every way. 


Under constant vibration, some 
have a tendency to pack down and 
lose resiliency. Others are at the 
mercy of heat and cold .. . pick up 
dust, oil and moisture ...or are at- 
tacked by bacteria and fungi. Obvi- 


ously, something better had to be 
found. 


A kitchen pot cleaner of knit 
Monel® mesh finally put searchers 
on the right track. The Metal Textile 
Corporation knitted it with differ- 
ent types and thicknesses of Inco 
Nickel Alloy wire ... stretched it... 
compressed it... subjected it to test 
after test. 


Knit metal mesh had none of the 
faults of its forerunners. Even when 
compressed, it retained a high de- 
gree of resiliency, for the knitted 
loops acted like thousands of tiny 
springs. Here at last was the answer! 

Today, knit metal mesh that 
traces its origin to a pot cleancr, 
serves on many jobs once handled 
not nearly so well. In addition to 
shock mounts, knit metal mesh is 


Inco Nickel Alloys 


aff, 


found in air filters on carburetors, 
and as padding on pressing ma- 
chines. It’s used for straining and 
filtering fluids and gases — and RF, 
Shielding of electronic components. 


Just let your own imagination 
run. With Monel wire you have a 
strong, non-rusting mesh structure 
that resists shock and impact, heat 
and cold, wear and corrosion. With 
other Inco Nickel Alloys, you can 
add extra strength, if that is needed, 
or electrical or thermal conductivity, 
or other desired properties. 


Have you a metal problem that’s 
really got you “in the soup”? Then 
bring it to us. We’re always glad to 
help you find a soiution, All you 
need do is write: The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Monel® ¢ “R”® Monel * “K"® Monel 
“KR”® Monel ¢ “S"°® Monel ¢ Incone!® 
Inconel “X"® ¢ Inconel “W"® 

Incoloy®. * Nimonic® Alloys * Nickel 
Low Carbon Nickel ¢ Duranicke!® 














See your Hartford Agent or 


your insurance broker 


Hartrorp Fine 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HartTForp Live STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 





“KE-CABINET” 


KEEPS KEYS SAFE HANDY 


pA vai avatiable in 9 sizes holding from 
te 400 keys. Each key has its own 
KEcTAG of durable, vulcanized fibre 
For further information write Cushman 
& Denison Mig. Co., Dept. B-W, 153 
West 23rd &t., Sew York 11, N. ¥. 











VOU GFT M8 GOOO THavos Matt FROM CHRYEER COMFORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysier Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable September 11, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 17, 1953. 


8B, E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 











An American Education 


for Children of Your Overseas Employees 


Calvert “‘School-at-Home’ Courses have been used by 
nearly 100,000 children in all parts of the world. 
Kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, books, supplies 


provided. Step-by-step instructions for mother. 
Start any time. Catalog. 
CALVERT SCHOOL 9 


118 W. Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 
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Anxiety is contagious . 


Reprinted by permission of the artist, R. Osborn 


WORRIED PASSENGERS prompted airlines to start an educational campaign on . . 


What to Do About Anxiety 


The airlines got a surprise: Employers in other fields 
showed a quick interest in the program. To management, 


it looked like a good way to combat employee fears, too. 


An airline passenger who feels help- 
less and insecure on a flight may be 
lost as a customer. Next time he travels 
he may decide to stay on the ground. 

Realizing that, airlines—with the sup- 
port of the Airline Pilots Assn. (AFL) 
—are training crews in ways of allaying 
contagious passenger anxicties. Using a 
clever pamphlet, “The Common Man 

. Up in the Air,” they are giving air 
personnel the background they need 
tor analyzing and soothing flight wor- 
rics. ’ 
¢ A Surprise—The program is tailored 
expressly for those who come in con- 
tact with passengers. Those responsible 
for it did not expect anyone outside the 
industry to be interested. They were 
in for a surprise. Inquiries began com- 
ing from plant executives and labor 
relations men in widely divergent fields. 

The reason was soon obvious: The 
management people saw a_ similarity 
between the worried passenger and the 
employee concerned over his job and 
cconomic future. And they saw, too, 
that the airlines’ approach to the anx- 
iety problem might be useful to indus- 
trv generally; the educational program 
might be applied to supervisors, to help 
them recognize and relieve employee 
worrics—and possibly stave off morale 
problems and potential labor troubles. 


e It’s Catching—Anxicty is a dynamic 
force generated by the frustration of 
natural reactions to fear. It’s particularly 
troublesome because it frequently 
causes personalities to change for the 
worse, and because it is contagious 

spreading in ever-widening waves to 
others. 

¢ On-the-job Anxiety—Along with air- 
lines, management has long been aware 
of this. The anxicty of one worker 
about his job spreads to others—even if 
there is no real reason for anyone being 
worried. The growing anxicty hurts 
morale, and may lead an employee to 
grasp at union straws in a search for 
security. And so the question has been: 
What's the best way of combating hu- 
man anxiety? 

The airlines’ experiment drew quick 
interest, although it probably offered no 
really new solutions to outside manage 
ments. 

Flight Safety Foundation, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization that services the 
airline industry with technical safety 
information, bought an idea—and a 
storv—from Howard G. Kurtz, Jr., an 
industrial engineer and flier interested 
in passenger reactions in flight 
¢ A Best Seller—The foundation pub- 
lished Kurtz’ findings and proposals on 
flight anxicty in pamphlet form, and 
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“Scalpel, please”... 


e Hand to hand... in helping humanity. 


The scalpel-you see was made with brick. Born 
of iron from the blast furnace, created into steel 
within walls of the electric furnace—forged and 
tortured, turned and sharpened and fashioned... 


There would be noscalpel, nor steel from whence 
it came, nor lights in the operating room, nor 
rubber gloves for the surgeon and the nurse. Prac- 
tically nothing for the expediencies, emergencies, 
and necessities of our daily lives—but for the 
contribution that refractory brick makes to the 
economy of the nation. 


Such refractory brick as Grefco Oxttve HILL 









































I 


thanks to brick! 


fireclay brick in the blast furnace that spews out 
the iron, Grefco Silica, Ritex and STEELKLAD 
in the open hearth, Bessemer converter and elec- 
tric arc furnace. Grefco mortars, plastics and 
specialties that seal the seams and make the 
monolithic walls. 

If you are in business, or own a share of stock 
in industry, the odds are 99 to | that somewhere 
along the line refractories help you live. Grefco 
is proud to be one of the largest producers of 
these products, which are second only to agricul- 
ture in contribution to our well being. 

66 plants and mines here and overseas are 
at your service, if you use heat. 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





railroad 


for improvement of health conditions 
in communities along its route. 


Today the entire Southwest enjoys 
better health conditions because of 
the Cotton Belt’s educational work 
over the years. 


FREIGHT comes | RSI 


SINCE 1877 


“mea "Oc 


rma’, 
une 
~~ wows ttend A 





ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY LINES 





een : 
[= + >RsE Cy ae 


GOES PLACES IN NARROW SPACES 


Revolvator Go-Getter Powered Hand Truck 
permits maximum use of storage or produc- 
tive areas. The compact model shown above 
is a Hi-Straddle Lift with fingertip control— 
fully automatic 200° turning arc—slight 
operator training. Let us know your problem 
and we'll help you solve it. 


Write or Phone 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. 
UNion 3-8120 
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distributed copies to maintenance, op- 
crations, and engineering officials of air- 
lines. Eastern and other companies 
called for additional copies for lower- 
level personnel. In order to furnish 
them, the airlines’ trade association re- 
printed the pamphlet, adding sophisti- 
cated drawings (page 142) by Robert 
Osborn. 

The pamphlet is now getting wide 
distribution, with the Airline Pilots 
Assn. cooperating to see that every 
member gets a copy and recognizes its 
importance. The illustrated booklet 
analyzes causes of anxicty, tells how it 
can be recognized quickly, and stresses 
that anxiety aboard planes is almost 
always groundless and can be relieved 
subtly and quickly. 
¢ How?—The solution, according to 
Kurtz, is: orientation. 

The anxious passenger, he says, is 
immediately reassured if he is con- 
vinced that pilot and flight crew have 
everything well in hand—that they can 
say, for instance, that the sun is shin- 
ing in Chicago and the temperature 
there is 34 degrees, that the plane will 
land there in precisely one hour and 
11 minutes, and that the plane is di- 
rectly over a certain landmark—even if 
the ground is completely obscured by 
dub. 

Many managements—such as George 
A. Hormel & Co., in its monthly em 

loyee publication, Squeal—have simi- 
larly recognized the need for keeping 
employees fully informed about com 
pany economic affairs. Hormel reports 
regularly on its business problems and 
outlook. So do others, in the belief that 
lack of knowledge can cause serious 
anxieties to arise—bringing employee 
problems. 
¢ Better Relations—Some employers 
regularly issue bulletins to supervisors 
on company economics, to help them 
answer questions. Among others, Gen- 
eral Electric has found this pays off in 
better plant morale. The airlines’ cur- 
rent program has given others the idea 
that supervisors, like plane crews, could 
also be a big help in combating 
worries. 

Kurtz is convinced thev can be. The 
airlines’ program, he says, can be copied 
profitably elsewhere to end a lot of 
morale problems—and to reduce em- 
ployee suspicions and animosity toward 
employers. 





Davis—64, 
65; Tyler Fogg—50; Martin Iger 
—46, 47; Int. News—31; Bob 
Isear—102, 103; Bern Keating— 
88, 89; Herb Kratovil—The Cover, 
72; United Wide 
W orld—32. 


The  Pictures——Lou 


Press—1 20; 











Puzzling—That’s the reaction of men 
employees of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to the Dallas long-lines 
switchboard as they subbed for striking 
CIO operators. Using executives and 
supervisory workers, the company kept 
service about 70% normal. The walk- 
out involving 53,000 persons in six 
states followed a deadlock in wage 
negotiations, with the union asking an 
average 74¢ raise, the company offering 
44¢. 

* 
No-raiding pact is being negotiated by 
AFL Brotherhood of Paper Makers and 
CIO Paper Workers of America; and a 
second AFL union, the Pulp, Sulphite 
& Paper Mill Workers, is expected to 
join the talks. The object is an agree- 
ment similar to those of AFL’s Ma- 
chinists with CIO’s Auto Workers and 
Rubber Workers—the latter announced 
last week. The unions agree not to take 
members away from each other, al- 
though they can compete for unorgan- 
ized workers. 

a 
A guaranteed wage agreement may net 
125 workers of the Franklin Sugar Re- 
finery in Philadelphia some $6,900 they 
never worked for. With a month to go 
on a one-year pact, the International 
Longshoremen’s Assn. (AFL) local 
figures 125 out of 800 men will be 
owed an average of 30 hours’ pay as of 
Aug. 31. 

a 
Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin, 
cn leave as president of the AFL 
Plumbers Union, took a hand in set- 
tling a plumbers’ strike in the capital 
a week ago. The Washington Plumbing 
Contractors Assn. and Plumbers Local 
5 agreed on a two-year contract the day 
after meeting with Durkin in an effort 
tc break a three-week deadlock. Raises 
will be granted in two installments, 
total 36¢. 
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REM-CRU TITANIUM 


facts you should know about this versatile metal 

































To help correct popular misconceptions about titanium, 
here are the facts . . . presented by REM-CRI 
TITANIUM, INC. —a principal producer of this 

new metal. 

Titanium has grown up. From a pilot-plant stage of 
just a few years ago, titanium now has an annual 
production of thousands of tons. Its high strength and 
light weight, combined with good resistance to heat 
and corrosion, make it the ideal choice for many 
industrial applications. Titanium is used in aircraft 
and ordnance applications, and chemical engineers are 
discovering how useful it is for evaporators, condensers, 
valves, fittings, and similar chemical equipment. 





Advantages of Titanium—A high strength to 


weight ratio gives titanium important advantages 
over other structural materials. For example, 
REM-CRU titanium is 40° lighter than stainless 
steel, yet just as strong. It maintains useful high 
strength at temperatures up to 800-1000° F, making it 
particularly suitable for many types of modern 
processing equipment. Another of REM-CRU titanium’s 
strong points is its resistance to most forms of corrosion. 


Corrosion Properties —Titanium is not attacked 


by such corrosive environments as nitric acid, strong 
alkalis, sulphur or sulphur compounds, chlorinated 
RC-70 Commercially Pure Titanium solvents, chlorides, or wet chlorine. It is resistant to 


allah . Y weraps stones Titani ‘ 
These specimens, representing four popular structural metals, and Rem-Cru’s . oi ion under oxi lizing conditions, rit _— 18 
RC 70 commercially pure titanium, were exposed for almost five years at the entirely unaffected by sea water or brine... it is the 
International Nickel Company's corrosion test site at Kure and Wrightsville only structural metal completely imperv ious to salt 
Beaches, North Carolina. corrosion under all conditions. Rem-Cru titanium @ 
They were immersed in sea water flowing at a rate of three feet per second. - h b Z d 
f It is evident that the titanium specimen is the only one completely free from Specimens have been exposed to sea water and ocean 
pits. The corrosion rate on the titanium sample, as indicated in the following atmospheres for five years with no indication of 
| table, is negligible. At this rate it would take 1250 years to reduce the thick- corrosion or erosion. 
ness of titanium sheet .001”. 2 f F : 
if Rem-Cru titanium is also extremely resistant to the 
Material (1) (2) (3) (4) RC-70 products of combustion of fuel oi! and similar boiler 


Commercially and furnace deposits. 
Pure Titanium 



















ponewnart ci aid 0.857 0.164 0.117 0.063 0.0008 Availability —Mititary requirements have first call 
an inch per year) upon the available titanium supply. Limited quantities 
of titanium are available now for non-priority uses. 















Maximum depth Per- Per. 060" 050” none But REM-CRU’s production facilities are expanding 
of pitting forated forated ; Ea 3 ee om ls } 
rapidly ».. we are now making titanium bars, plates, 
P sheets, strip, wire, tubing, forgings and billets on a 
Specimen 037" 035” = .068" 070" 047" pe ae i 


thickness inches tonnage basis, from ingots weighing up to 4,000 pounds. 








Complete test data furnished upon request. 


REM-CcRU 
THT ZAIN 6 UD IM soanew-cru Titanium, INc., MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 






4 NORTH + SOUTH 
Win OEAST ~ West 
ve For More Parking Space 


ONCRETE F a B | CHICAGO-A. drastic _ofstrect 


: parking ordinance that will affect virtu- 
makes hai ally all new construction or major 
. remodeling projects in the city was 
America strong passed last week by the Chicago City 
Council. Effective immediately, it re- 
quires that all new buildings in the city 
except in the downtown areca must pro- 
vide adequate off-street parking space 
at or near the structure. 

New one- and two-family residences 
must have a parking space for each 
dwelling unit; apartments, one parking 
space each for 75% of the units; 
hotels and clubs, one space for every 
six guest rooms, with added space for 
bars, dining rooms, and ballrooms; re- 


. tail stores, one space for every 300 
IN STRUCTURES like schools, . ‘I a Mise , 
f P ‘ : sq. ft. of sales floor area in excess of 
actories, hospitals, public > aafece , 
buildin C t id 2,000 sq. ft.; manufacturing and in- 
wr firesaf, or d dustrial plants, one space for every four 
ee ge iresalety, ruggeé employees, plus additional space for 
strength, economy and beauty. vehicles used in conduct of the business. 
Specific provisions also are set up for 
motor freight terminals, local cartage 
companies, hospitals, theaters, conven- 
Sab Rin os tion halls, sports arenas, and the like. 
ak PR oe. The downtown area was excluded be- 


IN PAVEMENTS vital to our . % cause traffic experts agree it can best be 
national defense in roads, f helped by public og Age ~ the 
streets and airport runways eee rico iy be Sep.27°52, 
concrete is safer, needs less en ; 

maintenance, serves longer. 





S\EA | Front-page Fireworks 
IN HOMES of any size or style Wiseman 3 HOUSTON-Before it set out on 


concrete combines distinctive be e an expensive program of expansion and 
charm, low annual cost, fire- modernization, the Port of Houston 
safety and comfort the year Commission decided it should have a 
around for American families, ’ , long-range master plan to guide it. So 
it retained a New York engineering 
firm, Knappen-Tippets-Abbett-McCar- 
thy, to draw up the plan, for a fee of 
$37,500. The report was duly released 
a couple of weeks ago; among other 
things, it strongly supported the com- 
mission’s plan to buy Anderson, Clay- 
IN FARM IMPROVEMENTS ton & Co.’s 30-year-old Long Reach 
that help farmers pro- docks for $9-million as part of the ex- 

duce more food supplies pansion (BW—Aug.15’53,p115) 
for the nation and its Jesse Jones’ Houston Chron le is 
allies. Concrete farm violently opposed to this proposal. Last 
week, in a front-page story with a seven- 
column scare headline, the Chronicle 
announced that the report had been 
submitted to the Port Commission and 
its press agent before it was issued, and 
that, in line with their suggestions, it 
had been “materially changed for 
propaganda purposes.” The story was 
based on letters taken from the com- 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION mission’s files, reportedly by a commis- 
sioner who opposed the Long Reach 

33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ilinois ie . 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and Next morning the Houston Post, 
concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work which is owned by ex-Gov. W. P. 


buildings and improve- 
ments give long, eco- 
nomical service. They 
resist storms, termites, 
rats, rot and fire. They 
save feed and labor, 
protect animal health. 
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Give YOUR Property Protection Like This. WaterFOG, in an automatic sprinkler system, throws a fire-smothering blanket over this 


battery of tanks filled with liquid petroleum gas. 


Dead end for fire in the fog 


At last, every type of property can have 
the same thorough-going fire protection 
that oil refineries and other special 
hazards get. 

Yes, spectacular Rockwood WaterFOG 
can now be used with conventional 
sprinkler systems. 

For years Rockwood engineers have 
worked with engineers in the U. S. Navy, 
municipal fire departments and industry 
to increase the fire-fighting efficiency and 
broaden the usage of WaterFOG. 

Now, thanks to the recently developed 
Rockwood WaterFOG Sprinkler Heads, 


this advanced fire-fighting principle can 
be applied to every type of building — 
including your own. 

These new heads spray water in mil- 
lions of tiny particles which burst into 
a blanketing mist of steam, smothering 
the fire. Each Rockwood WaterFOG 
head covers 30°; more area than ordinary 
heads. You use less of them — and they 
use less water. 

Send the coupon for the latest news on 
how to get maximum fire protection at 
lower-than-ever cost. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


wave) Engineers Water ... to Cut Fire Losses 


How Rockwood 
Engineers Water 


to Cut Fire Losses 


Cools, Smothers, Seves! 
Head discharges u 
perature is cooled 


goes unharmed 


WAVY 
FIRE FIGHTING 


Get All The Facts on the New Kevolu 
FOG Sprinkler Head in Free itlust 


coupon today and get your copy b 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


ROCKWOOD SPRINALER COMPANY 
112 Harlow Street 
Worcester 5, Mars. 


Please send me your illustrated be 
WaterFOG Sprinkler Fire Protectior 


Name 
Title 


Company 


} 


ok let 












aaketeleiiols 
FREE-STANDING 
PARTITIONS 


















PARTITIONED enclosures for private offices, execu- 
tive suites and departments are readily provided 
with new Techniplan floor connectors for standard 
interlocking steel partitions. This now affords com- 
plete uniformity throughout the offices. 









ANY bDesineD degree of privacy is available—with 
upper partition sections of steel, clear glass, figured 
or frosted glass, or sound-conditioned panels. 
These sections are also interchangeable. 








REARRANGEMENTS are readily made by disconnect- 
ing the anchors and reassembling in the altered 
arrangement. Work stations may be interlocked 
with free-standing partitions if desired. 







HUNDREDS Of businesses of all types and sizes have 
converted their offices to Techniplan—highest user 
satisfaction expressed without a dissenting vote. 
Ask about Techniplan installations near you. 








TECHNIPLAN is displayed, demonstrated and sold 
by Globe-Wernicke dealers listed in your classi- 
fied ‘phone book under “Office Equipment.” 










Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 












PRIVATE | }#EXECUTIVE 
OFFICES °"% guiTEs 





Basic Technipian “L” modular 
work station — interchangeable 
job-fitted worker facilities 





One of innumerable arrange- 
ments of Techniplan work sta- 
tions—easily rearranged 


Complete 
P, details in this 
catalog sent 
free upon re- 
_ quest; please 

use letterhead. 
Address 
Dept. 9-B 









Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





Hobby and his wife, Sec. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, and which supports the Long 
Reach purchase, front-paged a state- 
ment from Warren Bellows, the com- 
mission chairman, denying the Chron- 
icle’s charges. Bellows agreed that the 
commissioners had read the report and 
made suggestions before it was pub- 
lished. But, he said, “‘no basic or essen- 


tial enginecring fact or recommendation 
was changed.” And he added: “The 
charge that a reputable firm of engi- 
neers . . . would improperly change a 
report . . . is ridiculous.” 


City vs. State 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y.-A suit 


for more than $500,000 has been filed 


in the court of claims here against the 
State of New York. It’s the City of 
Schenectady that’s doing the suing, 


claiming negligence on the part of “the 
State of New York, its department of 
public works, its officers, agents, em- 
ployees.” 

The suit stems from a violent rain- 
storm and flash flood in August, 1951. 
Construction Was under Way On a Sec- 
tion of the New York State Thruway. 
Water running off the project caused 
property damage and claims against the 
city of $451,204. Schenectady won't 
pay, says it was the state’s fault 

The city claims that the state had 
been warned “in writing and orally at 
divers times” that the project's drainage 
system would cause floods. ‘The warn- 
ings were ignored. ‘Then came the rains 
—and the lawsuits. 

To date, all claims are pending. No 
damages have been awarded against the 
city. But they may be, and Schenectady 
wants to get off the hook. So it’s asking 
the $451,204 from the state plus $50,- 
000 for damages to streets and sewers. 


Update 
CHARLESTON, S. C.—Ever since 


downtown Union Station burned, six 
years ago, Atlantic Coast Line and 


Southern Ry. passenger trains have 
been serving the citv through North 
Charleston, several miles up the penin- 
sula—while the city tried to force them 
to rebuild the terminal. This spring 


the citv won the final decision, in the 
U.S. Supreme Court (BW—Mar. 
28’53,p156). Since then, the railroads 
and the citv have been trving to nego 
tiace a compromise: Charleston would 
give up its demand for a downtown 
station if the roads would relocate 
downtown freight yards and tracks that 
cause traffic problems. Last week (1) 
the negotiations broke down, (2) the 
state Public Service Commission 
threatened suit for contempt of court 
because the roads still hadn’t started 
building the new station, and (3) the 
roads said thev’d “proceed at once.” 
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New way 
to roll out 
the barrels 


When the hammer hits the 
barrel. the bung props aout 
and fine, well-aged whiskes 
pours forth. Tt fills the air 
with rich aroma as it flow 
toa giant tank for blending 
and bottling. 

The action tak only a 
moment, But itis a moment 
that Schenley has planned 
thoughtfully, over a long 
long time. 

It started vear ago. on 
the day the barrel was filled 
The whiskey was put to the 
most rigid tests, then set 
aside for slow agin The 
years Jriisne al. Thi nreceenth 
this barrel was one of the 
many selected for final 
screening and processing 
Samples of the full aged 
whiskey were drawn, ana- 
Iv zed and taste-tested. Then 
this barrel of whiskey wi 
earmarked for bottling 

Yesterday, samples were 
drawn and = tested again 
Today, with final approval 
given. the barrel rolled undet 
the bung hammer 

‘I his long-term creenimog 
and testing is part of the 
network of quality control 
which guards Schenley whi 
hies. Guards their goodne 
from the time the grain i 
grown tll the whiskey is in 
vour glass... and brings 
vou the utmost enjovment 
mevers drop ole very drink 
Schenley Distillers, lnc. Neu 
bork, N. Y. 


SCHENLEY 


Nature’s Schenley’s The best-tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 





CRANE-BRIDGE BRAKES 


eoothe choice of leaders 
in industry 





This 300 ton ladle crane is equipped with 
the Wagner Powered Brake shown at left. 





brings a giant crane to a gentle stop 


Pouring molten steel from 


a ladle operated by a 300 

ton crane is a job that calls 

for real skill. The distance 

from center to center of the 
molds is only 54 inches, so the operation requires 
accurate spotting, with smooth stops to minimize 
the swing of the ladle. " 


Atthe U. S. Steel Corporation’s Homestead Works 
No. 5 Open Hearth, this difficult job has been 
greatly simplified by a Wagner Powered Hydraulic 
Bridge Brake System installed a year ago. 


The tip-toe button operation of this new system 


has greatly reduced arm and leg strain for the 
crane operators, while mechanical wear and tear 
on the crane and brakes has been reduced, because 
the crane can be spotted more smoothly and with 
greater accuracy. 


Wagner powered units can be added to your 
present Wagner Hydraulic Bridge Brake System. 
Investigate this new method of braking today— 
write for Bulletin I1U-36 which fully explains and 
describes Wagner Powered Hydraulic Braking. 


Wagner engineers are well qualified to specify 
the proper bridge brakes for your cranes. Call the 
nearest of our 32 branch offices, or write us. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION TRANSFORMERS 
6460 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AUTOMOTIVE 
BRAKE SYSTEMS— 
AIR AND HYDRAULIC 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK It’s wise to start thinking now about the interest your U.S. govern- 
AUG. 29. 1953 ment bonds have been accruing. A sound decision on how you report it can 
aay improve your tax picture. 





Remember you have a choice in reporting this interest from the E, F, 
and J series. Interest, or income, in this case means the increase in the 
value of these bonds. In G and K bonds you get interest semiannually ; 
you pay tax on that interest as you receive it. 


But in the E, F, and J series, you can report interest and pay tax on 
it every year. Or, if it serves your purpose better, you can postpone pay- 
ment of tax on the increment until you redeem the bonds—at maturity or 
earlier. 


The determining factor is whether you will have an income this year 
higher or lower than usual. If it’s higher, don’t switch to yearly reporting. 
That’s even more important now—when we may be seeing a tax cut within 
a year or two. 

eo 

Note this: You can’t postpone redeeming any bond after the year of 
its maturity date—except E’s. That gives holders of E bonds a big break— 
the E’s now mature in 20 years instead of 10. But remember that F and J 
bonds still mature at 12 years. 


If you exchange E bonds for the G or K series, you must report accrued 
interest in the year of the exchange. 


Beware of too hasty a decision in favor of reporting annually the in- 


terest on E, F, and J bonds. Once you choose that method, you must follow 
it for all those bonds you own now or later. (The choice you make is not 
binding to a successor-owner of the bonds.) 


On the other hand, if you wait until maturity, or redemption, you'll 
have to report the full interest for the entire period you held the bonds. 
Since tax rates are graduated upwards, this may mean a heftier tax bite 
than you anticipate. 


Thus which method you use becomes an individual matter. Try to figure 
out whether income from all other sources is likely to rise or fall during 
any of the years before your bonds mature. Change to reporting annual in- 


creases in a low-income year. 
. 


Bonds held in the name of you and your wife are assumed to be owned 
by the one who paid for them. If both shared in the payment, each reports 
in proportion to his contribution if separate returns are filed. 


You have to report the income yourself when you hold the bonds in 
“trust” for someone else. That’s also true if the bond states that it goes to 
a named iudividual on your death. 

e 


Here’s another twist to keep in mind: E bonds have now become a 
good way to build up value without paying taxes during your lifetime. When 
you die, they become part of your estate. And your heirs can continue to 
build them up until the maturity date. 


Then, whoever cashes them in and reports the income gets a tax break 
—a deduction for the estate tax paid on the interest. That’s because the 
value of the bond at the date of its owner’s death is included in his estate for 
estate-tax purposes. 
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How about bonds held by your children? In many cases, it may be ad- 
visable to have the children file a tax return reporting each year the increase 
in value of their bonds. That’s especially true if that income is under $600, 
and there would be no tax on it anyway. 


Otherwise, if they wait until the bond is cashed in to report the interest 
they’ll find the interest bunched up so that there may be a tax. 


Listing your child as co-owner with you of a bond won’t save you 
taxes if you bought the bond yourself. In that case, it’s still considered 
yours for income-tax purposes. 


Look for a rash of personal-adventure stories on the fall and winter 
book lists, There’ll be a wider choice than at any time since the days of 
Trader Horn and Richard Halliburton’s books in the late ’20s. 

Heading the list will be Charles A. Lindbergh’s The Spirit of St. Louis. 
It’s an autobiography, with heavy emphasis on the aviator’s flight to Paris. 
Seribners will publish it Sept. 14—with a $10,000 advertising splash. 


Here’s a smattering of others that Publishers’ Weekly says you can 

expect in the next few months: 

¢ North, by Kaare Rodahl; Harper, Sept. 2. This is an account of an 
expedition to establish a scientific station near the North Pole. 

¢ The Hidden Land, by Ursula Graham Bower; Morrow, Sept. 23. An 
exciting story of the exploration of the Apa Tani Valley of northern India. 

¢ Seven Years in Tibet, by Heinrich Harrer; Dutton, January. The au- 
thor is believed to be the only white man ever to have lived in the “forbidden 
city” of Lhasa. 

¢ The Voyage of the Heretique, by Dr. Alain Bombard; Simon & Schus- 
ter, November. A report on a journey in a collapsible dinghy from Tan- 
giers to Barbados, proving that man can survive at sea by eating only 


raw fish. . 

There will be at least one book, of course, about the successful ascent 
of Mt. Everest. The first one—by Sir John Hunt, commander of the expe- 
dition—probably won’t be published until next spring. 


A West Coast executive uses punch-card equipment to help him with 
his fishing. Here’s how: 

Leon D. Adams, secretary of the Wine Institute, tabulated 5,218 days 
of the experiences of himself, his friends, and charter-boat operators in 
fishing for striped bass. The figures showed that bass move with amazing 
regularity—on a given date they will be in a certain spot. 

By running the punch cards through a sorting machine, Adams claims 
he can tell just where the fish will be on any day he wants to try his luck. 


It costs you about 6% more to drive your car now than it did two years 
ago. That’s the finding of a survey by American Automobile Assn. 


Cause of the increase is a general rise in prices of everything from 
gasoline and oil to insurance. In dollars, the survey shows that the average 
motorist who drives 10,000 mi. a year will pay about $908 for over-all 
upkeep in 1953 as against $861 last year. 
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Courtesy National Theatre Supply Co. 


Gilmer “Timing” Belts, too, STAND OUT in 3-D 


Gilmer ‘“Timing” Belts — the belts with TEETH — have 
proved so superior as interlocking drives on 3-D projectors 
that competing developers of leading stereoscopic motion 
picture systems have adopted the ““Timing’”’ Belt Drive 
with a unanimity almost unprecedented in the industry. 


As shown in the inset above, the ‘“Timing’’ Belt Drive 
in a typical system provides a precise mechanical con- 
nection between the motor of a conventional projector 
and an added self-synchronizing motor. Two similarly 
equipped projectors are required. The self-synchronizing 
motors, when electrically interconnected, must maintain 
exactly the same speed of rotation, and so serve as con- 
trols on the two projector motors to provide perfect 
frame-for-frame synchronization of the twn pictures, 











The Gilmer ‘“Timing’’ Belt Drive has proved ideal for 
this application because it remains free of troublesome 
backlash and “sloppiness” indefinitely; requires no lubri- 
cation or oil-retaining housing; operates in any plane, 
regardless of projector tilt; is relatively inexpensive; can 
be removed or replaced in seconds; runs quietly and 
transmits constant angular velocity, so causes no flutter 
or “‘wow’’ in the sound system. 


If your product contains a drive—from 1/100 to 300 HP 
—demanding precise synchronization or highest mechani- 
cal efficiency in power transmission, it will pay you to 
consult your local NYB&P distributor or write New York 
Belting & Packing Co., Gilmer ‘“Timing’”’ Belt Division, 
Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


‘‘TIMING’‘o BELT DRIVES and V-BELTS 
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D. L. Millham 
Vice-President 
General Electric 


Frank H. Neely 
Chairman 


Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta 


E. M. Voorhees 
Finance Chairman 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Joseph B. Hall 
President 
Kroger Co, 


Robert E. Gross 
President 
Lockheed Aircraft 


Albert Bradley 
Exec. Vice-President 
General Motors 


Business Brains for the Pentagon 


The Eisenhower Administration is 
already well-known as the “‘business- 
man’s government.” But if an an- 
nouncement from the Pentagon last 
weck is any indication, its use of indus- 
trial management techniques will be 
carried even further. 

Defense Secretary Wilson: 

(1) Set up a 12-man committee of 
top businessni@n to overhaul the Penta- 
gon’s lumbering fiscal policies and; 

(2) Made plans to run as many as 
possible of its operations like industrial 
corporations. 

‘he new committee named by Wil- 
son is known as the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Fiscal Organization and Pro- 
cedure. Its members include some of 
the top manufacturing and _ business 
brains in the country (photos). Its 
chairman is Charles P. Cooper, former 
AT&T’ vice-president and new presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York. 

These men will make sweeping re- 
alignments in the ways the Pentagon 
handles its money and keeps track of 
the $60-billion plus backlog of Defense 
Dept. funds. Wilson hopes that the 
job can be completed by next June, 
with improvements introduced piece 
meal upon recommendation. 

Besides Cooper as chairman and 
those pictured above, ‘the committee 
includes: W. Harold Brenton, of Des 
Moines, president of the American 
Bankers Association; Paul M. Green, 
dean of the University of Mlinois Busi- 
ness school; Wilfred J. McNeil, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
Robert L. Stearns, president of the 
University of Colorado; Charles S. 
Thomas, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics). 

Specifically, Wilson hopes these ex- 
perts will show him where the Penta- 
can extend its industrial fund 
program. That's the plan of Assistant 
Secretary MeNcil (BW —Apr.19°52,p74) 
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whereby arsenals, Navy yards, transpor- 
tation activities, and the like are turned 
—in effect—into government-owned cor- 
porations with the Defense Dept. hold- 
ing all the stock. 

¢ In Business—Here’s how it works in 
a Navy yard. The department gives the 
Navy yard enough capital to operate on. 
Then it tells the commander of the 
yard to bill the fleet for repairs and 
work he does. At year’s end, he is sup- 
posed to have replenished his capital 
out of “income.” There’s no attempt 
to make a profit, but the commanding 
officer is expected to break even or ex- 
plain why to Washington. 

Wherever the idea has been used up 
to now, it has resulted in big savings— 
both in money and manpower. 
¢ First Test-The idea was first 
broached about four years ago. Mc- 
Neil found that the government had 
no real idea of just exactly how much 
money it was costing, say, to overhaul 
tanks at the Picatinny Arsenal in New 
Jersey. Its working funds were scat- 
tered all over Army appropriations. 
The system just didn’t make sense to 
McNeil. Any attempt at cost control 
was out of the question until all funds 
were put together in one place. 

He got permission to try out a 
scheme where accountants took a close 
look at Picatinny operations for a year. 
At the end of that time, they came up 
with an estimate of how much it cost 
to run the operation Overt the course 
of a year and how much working capital 
the commanding officer of Picatinny 
would need to keep going, if he were 
the president of a civilian business. 
That included funds to pay civilian 
employees, to repair and replace ad 
ment and properties and to purchase 
spare parts and matcrials. 

The Pentagon then gave Picatinny’s 
boss the money and chartered the 
arsenal as a wholly owned corporation 
with the government as sole customer. 


The arsenal now “sells” its work to 
the Army, billing the branch of the 
military for the work it does during 
the year. It is paid back directly by 
that branch. For example: If Picatinny 
repairs and modernizes a hundred 
tanks, say, at $10,000 each, it gets a 
check from the Army field forces or 
Ordnance Corps just as if it were doing 
the work on a civilian contract. 

The result is sharp cuts in costs 
because, for one thing, the brass be- 
come much more cost conscious, ofh- 
cers enforce efficiency, since wasteful 
practices show up on fitness reports. 

In addition, a tremendous amount 
of money is saved simply by cutting 
paper work. 

Actually the industrial fund got 
started in the Pentagon’s printing plant 
back in 1949. But Picatinny was the 
first big arsenal to try it. Right now 
the program is being carried out, or 
is about to be, at the Chemical Corps’ 
Rocky Mountain and Pine Bluff 
arsenals on the manufacture of am- 
munition and Picatinny and six other 
Ordnance Corps arsenals. It’s also be- 
ing tried at Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
Boston Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C. 
Navy Yard; and Norfolk Navy Yard. 
e At Sea—The new system works well 
in transportation, too. It’s been in 
operation in the military's steamship 
line~The Military Sea ‘Transportation 
Service—for over two years 
¢ Other Jobs—Defense Dept. fiscal ex 
perts figure that the industrial fund idea 
can be extended to other activities like 
laundries, bakeries, food processing 
plants, warehouses, and surface trans 
portation activities. These are the areas 
that the Cooper committee will be 
looking into, 

Of course, the committee’s job will 
go deeper into the military’s fiscal man- 
agement programs than just seeing 
where to apply the industrial fund idea. 

For one thing, the new committec 
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You know he'll never lose you... 


YOUR GUIDE... you know he’ll take you where 
you want to go, by the quickest, easiest route. 
That’s exactly what Bristol Brass aims to do... 
to get your order to you the same way. And 
that takes experience and character... both in 
the company and in its product. 


Matter of fact, that’s why so many people 
keep standing orders with Bristol Brass... be- 
cause they know those orders will never get lost. 


They’ll be where they’re supposed to be, right 
on time, and right according to specifications 
... be it sheet, rod or wire. 


The BrisToL Brass CorPORATION, makers of 
Brass since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. Offices or 
warehouses in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. 


" Gritel Fehon ment Bross ot ite Best 








IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 


FOR Your 
BUSINESS FRIENDS 











SUVER DOLLAR 
MONEY CLIP 


KEY CHAIN 


Metal Arts Advertising Specialties 


Give your business friends o Christmas gift of lasting remem- 
bronce— an attractive, vsetul advertising specialty from Metal 
Arts bearing your advertising message, seal or trademark. 

Hundreds of suggested items to choose from, including 
smartly styled letter openers, ash trays ond memo pads... 
all made of satin-smooth bronze by skilled Metal Arts 
craftsmen. Each one is individually gift-boxed, ready for 


mailing. 
See local adverti i jobber, ite today 
tat pelatag: ating oo? cleans tee af teen aoe 


METAL 


1 


ARTS CO., Inc. 


hopes to completely overhaul the mili- 
tary’s antiquated accounting systems 
and change them to what's known as 
the “performance budget.” Right now 
it’s practically impossible to figure, say, 
the total annual cost of operating a 
naval air station just by Sabieg at 
the budget. Repair and maintenance of 
runways might come out of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks appropriations; 


air operations would be paid for out 
of Navy operations; another cost would 
be paid by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

What the fiscal committee hopes to 
do is rearrange such military operation 
costs figures into an appropriation. In 
other words, the line item for an ai 
station would include all annual costs. 
It’s what Wilson calls paralleling com- 
mand lines with fiscal lines. 





THE MANAGEMENT PATTERN 








One of our special fibre- 
chemical materials may 
solve your problem. 


Write Dept. B. 


ROGERS CORPORATION 
MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 


ARE 
YOU 
STUCK ? 
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VEL 22? ; 
< oe 
American Home Foods, A. C. Gilbert, 
International Cellucotton, scores of 
leading corporations, for years have 
used TRAVELETTERS because they 
ELIMINATE expense checks 
IMPROVE expense procedure 
LESSEN internal costs 
CONTROL travel expenses 
INCREASE productive time 
 MINIMIZE cash advances 


You'll be amazed ot the advantages” 


~~ 
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PER DAY 


&, 


MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job, Let us demonstrate, Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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HERE isn’t much doubt that 

President Eisenhower's admin- 
istration will be able to make good 
use of the management talent it’s 
calling in to help streamline gov- 
ernment operations (page 154). 

But there is one danger that can 
trip up government officials in their 
haste to apply good management. 
The danger fies in taking a tool 
of management, nurtured for years 
by experts in business, and apply- 
ing it (1) to the wrong situation 
or (2) without being fully aware 
of all its implications. 


GOOD CASE in point is the an- 
nouncement last week by 
Harold E. Stassen, head of the 
Foreign Ce pacgpes Administration, 
that he will use psychological tests 
—often referred to as 1Q tests—to 
determine at least in part who wili 
or will not be fired. This is an 
application of psychological testing 
that industry has avoided for 
years. ‘The last thing that manage- 
ment men and industrial psycholo- 
gists want is exactly what Stassen 
seems to be attempting: to use 
psychological tests to help deter- 
mine who stays—and who is fired. 
Stassen, with a work force of 
1,700 in several agencies, wants to 
cut back the payroll to something 
like 1,300 or 1,400 in one agency. 
His problem is like that of any in- 
dustry that has to face a layoff. In 
such a case, it is possible that some 
past tests on an employee's per- 
Sonnel record may have some 
weight when it comes to a lavoff. 
But it is doubtful that any man 
agement ever tried to use tests to 
determine who gets the ax. 

Both the CIO and the AFL 
have registered protests with Stas- 
sen. Their arguments tend toward 
the emotional—it is bad “morally,” 
they said, besides being legally de- 
batable. 





How Not to Use Psychological Testing 


They might have gone further. 
The tests are scientifically “ques- 
tionable” in that they're not pre 
cise enough so that you can accept 
or reject a person on the basis of 
tests alone. They may help when 
used on a group of people. They 
may help you pick a higher percent- 
age of the right people out of the 
group. But they don’t guarantec 
that some misfit won’t be hired. 

This makes little difference 
when you are hiring. After all, a 
company has very little responsi- 
bility to a job seeker. 

But the inaccuracy of the tests 
makes all the difference in firing. 
Companies do have a major rc 
sponsibility to their employees. 
That responsibility is so direct that 
management would no more lay 
off people on the results of psycho 
logical tests than it would by roll 
ing dice. No way of doing it is 
good—so companies and unions 
often turn to an impersonal yard 
stick, such as seniority. 


OME PSYCHOLOGISTS in industry 
S are upset by Stassen’s an 
nouncement and hope that other 
government agencies don’t apply 
the technique. They feel that, 
though psychological tests have 
played an important part in putting 
personnel selection, management 
promotion, and moral 
on at least the trail of 
of scientific or objective approach, 
much research still is needed 

But misapplication of such use 
of testing is bound to create reper 
cussions among unions whose job is 
to protect the rights of members. 
It is just possible that union lead 
ers might insist that psvchological 
tests be abandoned 
at least rigorously restricted in their 
use. 

In a word, it could set industrial 
psychology back 15 years 
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Lefebvre & Wiggins, Architect & Professional Engineer, Milwaukee, 
Walter W. Oeflein, inc., General Contractor, Milwaukee, 


Sprinkmann Sons Construction Co,, Insulation Contractor, Milwaukee. . 
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of free-standing walls of FOAMGLAS permitted 

Brewing Company to start operation ef 8-story 

F Spee : . “"t" almost @ year chead of schedule. Four 

The rise of Miller’s production to 3,040,000 barrels in 1952 can be stories are to be added shortly, increasing its 
. . : ; acity to 260,000 barrels, the world’s largest, 

attributed to their courageous expansion program and sound engi- 

neering. FOAMGLAS’ contribution to that rise in High Life output 


is explained by Carl F. Krumme, Director of Engineering Depart- Pittsburgh Corning Corpozation, Dept, F-2293 
Pa. 


snt, Miller Brewing Company, as follows: Pittsburgh 22, 
_— : 6 . ” ve <r pi Pinase send me free sample and booklets on se 
““We selected FOAMGLAS to insulate Stockhouse “I’’ because, with moisture- uf FOAMGLAS for: 
. CJ Refrigerated Structures 
; os ae C) Piping and Equipment 
hold precisely a 28° temperature. Also its rigid structure enabled us to erect ; ( Normal Temperature Buildings 
self-supporting FOAMGLAS walls on the steel frame and go into operation paren tag A tl Consultant to help with 
before the exterior masonry was completed.” (1) Advise nearest inte of supply. 


These benefits can be yours, too, if you rely on FOAMGLAS for your 


proof glass cells, it can be depended on to retain its insulating value and help 


insulation needs. For full technical information, please send us this coupon today. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





“Photomicrograph of a Orop of Water.”’ 









WATER * 


.-. what you don’t know 
can hurt you! 
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KNOW YOUR WATER ‘i 
AND TREAT IT ACCORDINGLY /, 
















There's 

hidden profit 
or loss in every 
drop of water. Water 
that’s not “right” for its 
work wastes time, equipment, 
chemicals and manpower. Scale 

and corrosion slow down production, \ 
damage equipment, increase fuel bills. | 
| 












By studying where and how water 
works for you... by giving water an 
“aptitude” test for all vital jobs 
-». you can accentuate the 
positive and eliminate 
the negative in your s 
water picture. 4 
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INFILCO 
can help you! \  # 





* Specialized knowledge \w 
of water and Infilco’s job- 
engineered equipment can 
save you money. Write for 

' “What Management Should Know 
About WATER and WASTE.” 












IMFILCO INC. 


Plants in Chicago and Joliet, Illinois 


FIELD OFFICES IN 
28 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Tucson, Arizona 

































TEACHERS go to boardroom to learn about policymaking from Gardner Board & Carton 
Co, vice-president, Colin Gardner III, who launched company’s first . . . 












Industry Tour to Fit Tourist 


Ohio company seeks to make plant visits mean more 
by tailoring program to group interests; tryout on teachers 
stresses people, not machines. 


Plant tours have been a favorable 
public and community relations tool 
in industry ever since management 
realized that (1) goodwill had a lot 
to do with running a production line 
and (2) you didn’t acquire it without 
working at it. 

But it’s also true that plant tours 
can be deadly dull. A group travels 
around the factory, sees machines no 
one understands, hears batches of figures 
that are meaningless, and watches end 
products come off the line—perhaps 
many of them take home a sample or 


model. 
Add some refreshments, mavbe a 
bit of entertainment, and that’s about 


it. 

e New Idea—Gardner Board & Car- 
ton Co., with plants at Middletown, 
and Lockland, Ohio, sums it up this 
way: 

“Despite industry's efforts, people 
still haven’t really understood what 
makes it tick. They are awed, but not 
educated, by the sight of machines. 
And they easily forget the facts and 
figures.” 

Jumping off from there, Gardner 
has started a plan to make its plant 
tours fit the people who are taking a 
look at the company. 
¢ Tryout—As a_ beginning, Gardner 
tried out the idea a a teachers from 





schools in Butler County, Ohio, where 
Gardner’s Middletown plant is located, 
came to nearby Oxford this summer to 
participate in the Miami University 
workshop. That’s a six-week seminar 
aimed at acquainting educators with 
industry. Teachers toured companies 
in the county twice a weck, spent the 
rest of their time in classroom work 
projects at the university. 

To fit the teachers’ interests, Gard- 
ner concentrated on one thing: people, 
rather than machines. 

Practically all of the top brass joined 

in. The tour started in the board 
of directors room, where Colin Gardner 
III, vice-president, explained top level 
policymaking, what kind of decisions 
the directors make, how affect 
the lives of people in the community 
and the company. 
e Ask Us—The teachers, in turn, got 
to throw questions at management as 
thev went through marketing research, 
carton design, the art department, 
technical research, production sched 
uling, purchasing—finally, plant opera- 
tions. In most cases, department heads 
acted more or less as conference leaders 
for cach phase of the tou 

To wind things up, four top manage- 
ment men formed a panel, answered 
questions like this from the teachers: 

“Where do you believe we should 


these 
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How big a job was Stonehenge? 


Hauling and erecting those massive 
monoliths took many years and an 
endless stock of manpower. It was a 
miracle of materials handling—by 
prehistoric standards, 

Today, comparable jobs are com- 
pleted in hours. For modern materials- 
handling methods—employing hoists 
and cranes, conveyors and fork trucks 
—put at the command of a single 


worker the power of thousands. 
Much of this progress is due to 
alloy steels—the special metals made 
harder, stronger, more resistant to 
heat and corrosion with Vancoram 
ferro alloys. Used in chains and cables, 
bearings and structural members, 
gears and engine parts, alloy steels 
have helped to change an age-old prob- 
lem into a source of new savings 


Even the kitchen sink is better 
looking, more efficient, longer 
lasting thanks to stainless steels. 
Other applications for these 
modern metals range from carv- 
ing knives to curtain walls, fry- 
ing pans to window frames. 


From roller skates to rolling 
mills, practically every machine 
whose efficiency depends upon 
low friction contains alloy steels. 
For these are the steels used to 
make the finest of anti-friction 
bearings for every application. 


Medern cranes guide tremen- 
dous loads through three dimen- 
sions, land them with a feather 
touch. Critical parts are built of 
alloy steels—the steels made 
stronger, harder with Vancoram 
ferro alloys. 


throughout industry. 

For continuing progress not only in 
materials handling but in all the many 
fields that depend upon alloy steels, 
Vanadium Corporation’s mines and 
mills produce ferro alloys of chromi- 
um, vanadium, silicon and titanium. 
Vanadium Corporation is also a major 
producer of master aluminum alloys 
and uranium. 


Vanapium CorPorRATION 
or AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥ 
Detroit + Chicago + Pittsburgh + Clevelend 
PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo.; 
White Canyon, Utah 
MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A, 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 





Now Hammermill Bond 
is } ways better than ever 
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Executives, secretaries, printers all agree... 
new Hammermill Bond is outstanding for 
letterheads and printed business forms 


A survey made among the people who 
use paper most — who know it best 
— proves conclusively that new Ham- 
mermill Bond is better than ever for 
today’s business needs. Hundreds of 
executives looked at it, hundreds of 
secretaries typed on it, and thousands 
of printers printed on it — then voiced 
approval for its important new 
qualities, 

Your own printer can show you how 
its popular new blue-white look 
gives Hammermill Bond even greater 
brilliance. How its improved crisp- 
ness and snap win favorable atten- 
tion. How typing looks neater, erasures 
scarcely noticeable. 

w * * 
You con obtain business printing on the 
new 3-ways-bettier Hammermill Bend 
wherever you see this shield on @ print- 


er's window. Let lt be your guide te 
printing satisfaction. 


And he’ll tell you how it gives sharper, 
clearer results on his own presses— 
why new Hammermill Bond can help 
save time and money for business 
management — make work more pleas- 
ant for office personnel. 

Let your printer help you design 
prestige-winning letterheads and effi- 
cient business forms. And ask him to 
show you the new 3-ways-better 
Hammermill Bond. For asample, write 
on your letterhead to Hammermill 
Paper Company, 1455 East Lake 
Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


aAMMERNM 
: BOND - 


LOOK FOR THE HAMMERMILL WATERMARK 
OUR WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 





place most of the emphasis in teach- 
ing to fit people for work in industry?” 
Answer: “Teach them mental and 
social skills—orderly thinking, how to 
work with people and be a part of a 
group. Concentrate on these things; 
we can teach them most of the techni- 
cal things they have to know.” 
¢ Design—Gardner doesn’t think such 
specially tailor-made tours can be held 
for every group that comes along, and 
figures. that some groups—like the 
teachers—should get a lot broader view 
of a company than others. But in any 
case, tours ought to fit the public—and 
not be standardized to the point of 
time wasting. So for those who want 
it, Gardner is willing to spend the 
extra time and effort to design a pro- 
gram in line with any group's interest. 
Right now they have these plans: 
For a group of clergymen, the com- 
pany is planning to show how an 
individual employee who gets the 
opportunity to fulfill himself can be a 
better moral citizen. Management will 
concentrate on showing off the com- 
pany’s personal development program. 
A group of employees’ wives will sec 
what makes their husbands’ work im- 
portant. The company will analyze 
certain typical jobs like those of a 
machine tender or pressman, show 
what decisions have to be made, and 
what skill is necessary. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS. 





Employees and stockholders of Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co. received a 
letter last week from A. G. Bush, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
explaining why he is reluctantly selling 
some of his 3M stock. His reason: “I 
have to do so to prepare to pay my 
taxes.” Calling it “sound estate plan- 
ning,” he explained the present sale in- 
volves about 15% of his holdings, 10% 
of his wife’s. 

* 
Standard Oil of California, in a book 
called “More Profit, Less Paper,” says 
one-third to one-half of all administra- 
tive, accounting, and clerical activity is 
wasted. Examples: outmoded reports; 
duplicated records; “in case” records 
to anticipate something that never hap- 
pens. The book shows how Standard 
cuts its paperwork. Single copies are 
available free, reorders or those for more 
than one copy cost $2.50 each. 

. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is now marketing a telephone answering 
set to be attached to a phone. It will 
record calls, take messages, and tell 
callers you'll be away for awhile. When 
a call comes, the set announces: “You 
have 28 seconds to record your message. 
Please speak clearly.” 
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NEW PLASTIC MATERIALS ADD 
| PROPERTIES NATURE FORGOT 


Look to today’s new materials 
for help in putting new 
properties into your product 





What properties would you like to add to your 
product? Flexibility ... toughness... chemical 
resistance ... Smarter appearance... color? 

For many manufacturers (and you may be 
one), better, faster selling, more versatile prod- 
ucts will be a reality tomorrow ... because of 
new, improved materials uncovered by Mon- 
santo research today. 

For example: Monsanto recently developed a 
new technique for molding its Opalon vinyl 
resin... Which greatly widens the range of ap- 
plications for injection molding vinyl chloride. 
Typical of the vast research daily devoted to 
plastic materials, processes and applications, this 
latest development in the injection molding of 
Opalon dry blend vinyl resin opens new design 
opportunities for manufacturers of electrical 
equipment, flexible fittings, appliances, sporting 
goods, housewares, toys and many industrial 
products. 

Perhaps you, too, have a use for Opalon—or 
another Monsanto plastic—in your present prod- 
ucts, or ones still on the drawing board calling 
for properties possible with one of the new 
pic an Ma age = A sad For products such as automotive and refrigeration parts, sporting goods, 

: toys, housewares, etc., Monsanto’s Opalon vinyl! plastic delivers flexibility 
santo’s latest report to management. Send for ranging from soft to semi-rigid .. . outstanding electrical properties... 
your free copy today; the coupon is for your resistance to abrasion, moisture, oxidation, most acids, alkalies and 
convenience. Opalon; Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. common solvents... and a wide range of color. 


FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 


= 
Metoriay, | 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1229 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
Piease send me your new management report on new materials aiding 


MONSANTO ie 


Company 








Address 








City, Zone, State 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKINO eoeeeeeee® 
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CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 





if you can answer “yes” to most of them, you--and your company— 
are doing a needed job for the National Blood Program. 


HAVE YOU GIVEN YOUR EM- 
PLOYEES TIME OFF TO MAKE 
BLOOD DONATIONS? 

HAS YOUR COMPANY GIVEN 
ANY RECOGNITION TO 
DONORS? 

DO YOU HAVE A BLOOD 
DONOR HONOR ROLLIN YOUR 
COMPANY? 

HAVE YOU ARRANGED TO HAVE 
A BLOODMOBILE MAKE REGU 
LAR VISITS? 


HAS YOUR MANAGEMENT EN- 

DORSED THE LOCAL BLOOD 
DONOR PROGRAM? 
HAVE YOU INFORMED EM- 
PLOYEES OF YOUR COMPANY'S 
PLAN OF CO-OPERATION? 
WAS THIS INFORMATION 
GIVEN THROUGH PLANT BUL- 
LETIN OR HOUSE MAGAZINE? 
HAVE YOU CONDUCTED A 
DONOR PLEDGE CAMPAIGN IN 
YOUR COMPANY? 





HAVE YOU SET UP A LIST OF 
VOLUNTEERS SO THAT EFFi- 
CIENT PLANS CAN BE MADE 
FOR SCHEDULING DONORS? 
Remember, as long as a single pint of blood may mean the difference 
between life and death for any American . . the need for blood is urgent! 





NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


man 
has 


in his veins ! 


Of course he’d never volunteer to give blood, 
anyway. But any resemblance of this old duffer 
to the average, red-blooded American is a 
mistake. 


For instance, several million healthy Ameri- 
cans have given blood. But it’s not enough. 


So this is to tell several million more Americans 
that their blood is needed—now! 


We’ve never let anyone down vho was in 
trouble. When a GI gets wounded and suffers 
shock—he’s in bad trouble. He’s got to have 
blood and lots of it! Folks here at home need 
blood too—to save their lives. 


So make a date with your Red Cross, Armed 
Forces or Community Blood Donor Center. 
One hour and you’re on your way. 


GIV 
BLOO 


. give it again and again 















Market Research | 
... Status surveyed... HOUGHTON 1001 Products to improve processing 


Preretirement program works 
well... Stanford trains execu- 
tives... IRS eyes expenses. 













How does marketing research stand 
today? 

You can get a good idea from a sur- 
vey of 168 companies released this 
week by the American Management 
Assn. 

Most big companies have research 
departments, pay the director $10,000 
to $15,000, give him an average of 11 
people to assist him. 

Here’s how companies answered 
| some key questions: 

¢ How much are you spending on 
market research? Answer: The over-all 
average (probably not typical since 
most of the companies that replied had 
a volume of sales over $5-million) was 
10¢ for each $100 of sales. 
¢ What’s the trend in expendi- 
tures, up or down? Answer: Six out 
of 10 companies planned to spend more 
in 1953 than in 1952. 
¢ What’s the weakest area in ( 























present market research practice? An- 


swer: More than a fifth of the com- \ | Protection is for the “Thing” 


panies said trying to figure out sales \ 


















’ 
potential. Next came improved tech- a - 
niques in sampling, interviewing, tab- — from Outer § ace 
ulation, and advertising research (espe- p 
cially in measuring advertising effec- 
tiveness). New York’s American Museum of Natural History is mighty proud of 
AMA’s survey was run by Richard their collection of “Things from outer space’’—meteorites to the 
D. Crisp, director of marketing research experts—but every once in so often they have to “store” them in the 
for Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago adver- back yard, And then nature in the raw raises up and starts a war with 
tising agency. Its title: Company Prac- these “things’--attacks them with every weapon of corrosion and 
pA, a Sa ae Pp oxidation to which their composition of iron, nickel, phosphorus 
tices in Marketing Research (AMA, 330 sap aR 3 ~ 
: < - : - , makes them vulnerable. 
W. 42nd St., New York, $2.50, 63pp). 
Even if meteorites were common as dirt, the Museum would hate to 
e have the public see them as just rust-colored and rust-covered chunks 
. of stuff, so protection becomes paramount. And right there was where 
Preretirement Plan Houghton was called upon to help... and did! ~ 
Standard Oil Co. of California has Rustproofing relics is not exactly what Houghton’s Rust Veto is made 
just rounded out the first vear of its for, but there is nothing that can do the job better. In fact, Houghton 
revamped counseling program for more rust preventives are recognized standards for storage of any metals 
than 3,000 employees who are within when oxidation is a problem. 
10 years of retirement. Result: enough You may not have a meteorite in storage . . . you may not even have a 
favorable reports (90%) from partic- need for rust preventives, but bear in ‘mind that Houghton has more 
] ipating employees to convince manage- than rust prevention to offer. From over 80 years of industrial research, 
ment it ought to continue helping compounds and materials have been developed to solve many process- 





people on the staff get ready for old age. ing problems in industry. If you have one, your best answer il probably 
come from the Houghton Man. Why not call him today? Or write 


oma 7 ee Stans Soe & bas 2 direct to E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Avenue, Phila, 33, Pa. 
more pronounced problem than other 


companies since in California the size 
of the group aged 65 years or older 
rose 56% between 1940 and 1950 
against only 36% for the nation. 
Under its old setup, Standard of 
California gave annual medical inspec- 
tions for employees starting at age 40, 
provided reading material and ran arti- 
cles in employee publications concern- 
ing retirement, and furnished estimates | Metalworking and Textile Processing Products Lubricants « Packings « Leather Belting 









Ready to give you on-the-job-service . .. 
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KEYSTONE 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED “ 
COLD HEADING WIRE 


. 


g 


The severe displacement of metal during the 
cold heading process requires wire that has been 
designed specifically to meet the requirements 
of your product. The following analysis of Key- 
stone “Special Processed’’ Cold Heading Wire is 
recommended for difficult cold heading: 


C1006 - C1012 for Clutch Heads 
C1006 - C1022 for Phillips Heads 
C1006 - C1022 for Struck Slot Heads 


C1108 - C1109 for Phillips Head Wood 
Screws 


C1035 - C1038 for Heat Treated Screws 
and Bolts 


The excellent grain flow properties of this wire assures the 
desired upsetting and die forming qualities you need for 
greater efficiency in your particular operation. 


ALISTS 


Cl 
INDUSTRIAL WIRE SPE 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 








of annuities after 10 years’ service. Just 
before retirement, it discussed retire- 
ment income and benefits with them. 
But in 1950 the company decided 
management wasn’t doing enough, It 
began laying out a program that would 
be (1) companywide, (2) flexible 
enough to reach isolated groups, and 
(3) available just as soon as an em- 
ployee came within the 10-year range 
of retirement. 
¢ Latest Scheme—Under the plan, four 
letters are sent to each older employee. 
One discusses the need for planning 
ahead. Another tells the employee 
what he can expect of his health as he 
rows older. A third gives facts and 
meme and suggestions on financial 
aspects of retirement. The final letter 
suggests ideas for making retirement en- 
joyable through outside activities. 
Also, some departments have held 
meetings for eligible employees, and 
company doctors have called sessions to 
talk about health problems. 


Executives Bone Up 


Stanford University this week began 
a seven-day management training course 
for 31 middle- and upper-echelon execu- 
tives of Pan American World Airways, 
Inc. 

Enrollees—all voluntary—include all 
division managers. PAA pays for every- 
thing except the executives’ books. 

The course is similar to others con- 
ducted on college campuses for com- 
pany executives—with one difference: 
After the week of classroom work comes 
a solid year of extension-type study— 
supervised reading and examinations— 
carried on by the executives at home. 


Expense Accounts 


A public announcement by Treasury 
officials last week makes it plain that, 
under the new Administration, expense 
accounts—especially those that smack 
of personal pleasure but are deducted 
as business expenses—will continue to 
be a target of the Internal Revenue 
Service. Tax agents will be watching 
closely to see that ‘“‘business expenses” 
are what they claim to be 

The IRS has said that experience in 
canvassing business returns sincé World 
War II had given the bureau new ways 
of detecting excessive and unreasonable 
deductions. 

Personal living allowances for execu- 
tives paid by their corporations are 
watched carefully. For instance, a vice- 
president of a utility company whose 
job is to make social contact with big 
customers may belong to three country 
clubs. If his family uses only one, then 
the company can try to treat costs at 
the other two as expenses with some 
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New World Speed Record... 715.7 MPH 


Lt. Col. Wim. F. Barns, USAF...F-86D Sabre Jet 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positions V 
District Chief Clerks Due to rapid expansion, 


two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona. Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm. se positions 
involve responsibility for a grou) offices. Age 
to 40. Weare a natural gas utility company en- 
gaged in production, transmission, and distri- 
bution in four states. We offer a full program 
of employee benefits. Apply by mail to: South- 
ern Union Gas Company, Burt Building, Dallas, 
Texas, Attn: Mra. Singer. 


General Sales Manager; Established manutac- 
turer of commercial and industrial refrigeration 
and air-conditioning products, located in West, 
has opening for General Sales-Manager. Full 
responsibility for national sales organization 
Both business and sales management experi- 
ence necessary. High potential in compensa- 
tion and ee. Send resume of business and 
personal history to P-8881, Business Week, 








P lel s WwW. 4 4 
Young American Desires Position in Spain. Col- 


lege — Vet — Business Administration. Speak 
Spanish, PW-8826, Business Week 


Potential Piant or General Manager. Harvard 
Husiness School, Age 28, Married, Three years 
experience supervising staff of ten engaged in 
sales and order-handling work, Looking for 
line supervision work in production—long-range 
oal: plant, or general, management, PW-8904, 
Susinesas Week 


CPA-34, B.5., M.C.5S., Single, experience in costs, 
systems, internal auditing, desires responsible 
position, domestic or foreign. Present salary— 
$7,000, PW-8955, Business Week, 


9 ger for Chemicals Manufacturer 
of small to intermediate size. Diversified expe- 
rience in sales, sales development, market re- 
search, and product development at two top- 
grade growth firms. Contacts throughout U.S 
Ph.D, (chemistry). Graduate of business inati- 
tute, Resume. *W-8981, Business Week. 


=—=====Selling Opportunity Oftered=—=———== 
Sales Rep tative—Leodi Net'l mfr. con- 


sumer item seeks salesman "Prefer man 25 to 
36 experienced but has reached top on present 
Job. Career opportunity. Please send resume 
and expected § earnings SW-8940, Business 
Week, 


Marketi a 








===<=Selling Opportunities Wanted=== 


Seles A Detroit wants productive or non- 
productive itnes. RA-8496, Business Week. 


Aggressive New England Sales Organization 
covering all of New England area wants addi- 
tional line to sell to Mfg's & Tool Shops. P. O. 
Box 21, Bast Providence, R. I. 


U. $. Admin. Sales Engr., 30, 4 yrs. exper. in 
Mexico, desires represent U. 8. firm in Latin- 
America; RW, Amsterdam #266-1, Mexico, D. F, 


Manufacturer's Representatives—Metro. N. Y. 
City, Two top sales engineers available to rep- 
resent mfg, of engineered industrial products in 
metro, N, . City area with combined 36 years 
experience in this area. Assure your aggreasive 
sales effort-—service—excellent contacts, RA- 
8898, Business Week. 


sales—Boston area. Young grad. eng. 
Vet. WWII, 3 years sales and bus. training with 
national eng. corp. Ambitious representation 
guaranteed, RA-8912, Business Week 


lave Werehouse and offices in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and ib-year organization with ade- 
quate capital to handle distribution in south- 
eastern states for reputable, quality products. 
Inquire 8A-8936, Business Week. 


Manufacturers’ R es in position to 
represent manufacturers of Industrial Tooling 
in Indiana and Kentucky. RA-8908, Business 
feek. 


Manutacturer’s Representative now handling 
quality Industrial Products with offices’ in 
Buffalo and Syracuse, New York wants addi- 
tional lines. RA-S910, Business Week 


Migs.—How are your West Coast Sales? We 
offer an established sales force, warehouse and 
transportation. We want items for builders or 
items used by farmers. G. H. Slack & Son, P. O. 
Box 3156, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Manufacturer’ Toledo wants indus- 


s Agent in 
trial line for Ohio. RA-8962, Business Week 


industrial Salesman, 35, contacting majority 
mfgre. Greater Phila. area, desires new line. 
SA-8946, Business Week. 


Stete of Maine Representative. Young, oggres- 
sive, successful Salesman desires to establish 
himself as Manufacturer's Agent, Portland- 
Bangor area. Seeks various lines to call on 
jobbers and dealers. RA-8992, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Complete Tooling programs wformed on a 
firm price guaranteed basis. Excellent tool de- 
sign staff plus 80 skilled tool and die makers at 
your service. Fast delivery. Large work a spe- 
clalty. Mechaneers Incorporated, Municipal Air- 
port, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Contemplating foreign trade expansion? Our 
representatives all over the world are ready 
to assist you in developing on the spot informa- 
tion. Our clients include manufacturers, ex- 
porters, engineering concerns, advertising 
agencies, industrial consultants, and foreign 
governments. For details, write Overseas Busi- 
ness Services. McGraw-Hill International Cor- 
poration, 330 W. 42nd 8t., N. ¥. 36, N. ¥ 


===== Registered Patent Attorney==—= 
information Book, without obligation. 


Pat. Atty. & Advisor Navy Dept. 1930-47. Assoc, 
Examiner Pat. Off, 192 9. Gustave Miller, 
Patent Lawyer 83BWS5 Warner 


Building, 
Wash. 4. D. ¢ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Controller System for Sale, incl. patents, draw- 


ings, patterns, jigs, etc, Is of modern design & 
includes specially designed hydraulic relay, 2 
diff. models avail. for inspection and testing. 
Units offer unique safety features. BO-8768, 
Business Week. 


Wented distribut of worthwhile product. 
Have know-how and $100,000. Will locate any- 
where, BO-8958, Business Week. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Locate your plent within 100 miles of New York 
Low taxes and good labor market. BO- 
7, Business Week. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


DLLINS FLEET SALES 


e We will sell you entire fleets of new cars or 
trucks and purchase your used units 
© We handle your complete transportation prob- 
letns. 
e We pick up and deliver anywhere in the U. 8. 
Rehoboth, aware, 32681 

















chance of making it stick. But if his 
family uses all three, the IRS holds the 
deduction is more debatable. 

IRS won’t generalize, of course, on 
what is deductible. It insists each case 
is unique. This means the revenue 
agent has wide responsibility. But there 
is some talk inside the bureau favoring 
standard deductions for small business, 
to save record-keeping. For example, 
a flat $15 a day for travel. 


You're the Boss 


Wisconsin manufacturers are giving 
the public a chance to solve some man- 
agement problems that a manufacturer 
runs across almost every day. Best an- 
swers will bring prizes ranging from a 
two-bedroom house provided by the 
Harnischfeger Corp. (less lot, plumb- 
ing, and wiring) or a Ford convertible 
down to a lawn hammock. 

It’s all part of the “Industry at Work” 
exhibition at the Wisconsin State Fair. 

Contestants have to answer seven 
questions. The questions want to know 
what the contestant as boss would do 
if, for instance, “your employees de- 
mand you grant a 10¢ hourly wage 
boost.” Another question states that 
“by increasing the investment in ma- 
chines and equipment and by adding 
employees you are able to produce 
more wheelbarrows at a lower cost. How 
would you distribute the increased earn- 
ings’? 

Two other questions put the con- 


‘testant in the role of a stockholder. 


The contest is the joint project of 
the manufacturers’ association and the 
Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement. 


Phone Conference 


This device changes a private telephone 
conversation into a board meeting. Built-in 
amplifier picks up the caller’s words so a 
group sitting around a table can hear; a 
microphone sends the group’s comments 
back over the phone. The gadget is being 
made and sold by Convert-A-Phone Co., 
Inc., 304-6 N. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
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Agency —J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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Ageney— Marschalk & Iratt Co., tne 
HARVEY Ma peinun (DIV. OF aceieell 
MACHINE CO., INC.) 
\veney— Hixson & oo neen, Ine 
THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO 
Agency- Meldrum & Fewsamith, Ine 
HEWLETT. PACEAR® co. 
\seney—L ‘ole Co 
HOOKER eLectnecnewicat co. 
A\gency-—Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Toe 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO 
\uency Beaumont, Heller & Sperling 
INFILCO, INC. 
\uency — Ruthrauff & Ryan, Ine 
INV ESROTOORAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


\eeney — Cecil & Presbrev, Ine 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC 
A\geney— Marehalk & Pratt Co., Ine 
JESSOP STEE!. CO 
\wenes tom & Starr, Inc 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP 
Agency. Ketchum, MacLowl & Grove, Ine 
KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP 
\gency-- Young & Rubieam, tne 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO 
A\gency——-William J. Williams 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP 
\gency—Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Ine 

KEASBEY & MATTISON CO 
\gency--Geare-Marston, Ine 

KELLY SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO 
Agency Compton Adv., Inc 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO 
\gency—Mace Adv. Agency, tne 

KOPPERS CO., INC., CHEMICAL DIV 
\veney- atten, Barton, Durstine & Oshorn, 

THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO 
\vency Simonds, Payson Co, Ine 

ARTHUR D. LITTLE, INC 53 
\geney—-Larcom Randall Adv 

MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC a6 
A\gency— Doremus & Co 

MATHIESON CHEMICAL joel .. 7 
Agency —Doyle, Kitehen & MeCormick, Ine 

THE McBEE CO " 
Agency—4'. J a & Co, Inc 

METAL ARTS CO., 1 : Sieeen 156 
\gency —Hutebins fy Co., Ine 


were S CONTROLS CORP 
CER THERMOSTAT Div 124 
Sutherland- Abbott 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INS. CO open -e 
Agency Young & Rubicam, Ine 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO 4-5 
Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 35 
\vency--MacManus, Jobn & Adatns, Ine 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CORP 161 
Agency Gardner Ady. Co 
NATIONAL MOTORS LTD ‘ oI 
\gency—-Stevenson & Beott, Ltd 
THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO ... @ 
Agency —Whlson, a & Welch, Ine 
new DEPARTURE D 
GENERAL MOTORS. ‘corp 24 
Agency —D. P. Brother & Co., Ine 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO 153 
\ueney Fletcher D. Richards, Ine 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO 105 
\ueney—Toucek & Co 


a ~~ y 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC 
Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Ost 
NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORP 
Agency = Ruthrauf? & Ryan, Ine 
THE OSBORN MFG. CO 
Agency 4iriswold- Eshleman (C+ 
OWENS CORNING FIBERGLAS CORP 
Agency Fuller & Smith & Ho Tim 
PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 
Agency Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 
PEERLESS PUMP DiV., FOOD MACHINERY 
& CHEMICAL cone 
Agency ~The MeCarty Co 
PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. 
Agency Ketcham, MacLeod & Grow, i 
PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 
Agency Walther Boland Ase 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP 
Agency Ketchum, MacLeod & Gre 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO 
\geney Maxon, In 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS, FIBER 
GLASS Div 


Ageney KRetehum, Macleod & Cir 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO 

Awenes ond & Starr, Ine 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSN 

Agency —Roche, Williams & Cleary, In« 
PRESSTITE ENGINEERING CO 

Awenes tatz. Heodgeon- Neuw oelner 
REM-CRU TITANIUM, INC 

Agency G Kasford Co 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP 

Agency Meldrum & Pewsmith, Ine 
REVOLVATOR CO. 

Agency -La Porte & Austin, Ine 
ROBBINS & MYERS, INC 

Agency Erwin, Wasev & Co, lad 
ROCK OF AGES CORP 

Agency Harold Cabot & Co, Ine 
ROCKWELL MFG. CO 

Agency Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, Ine 
ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER CO 

Agency James Thomas Chirure Co., tne 
ROGERS CORP 

N\gency The Chartes 
ROME CABLE CORP 

Avency Charles L. Rumrit! & Co, Ine 
ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN R. R 

Awenes— Batz- Hodgson) Netw oehner 
SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC 149 

Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ir 
SHELL CHBwICM. CORP Cover 2 

Agency Valter Thompeon Co 
SPONGE ayenen PRODUCTS CO 

Agency Conklin Mann & Son 
STOODY CO. 

Agency Clyde D. Graham 


curnnee COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES 


trmelle Co 


Agency——(harles 1 Davis 
SYLVANIA DIV., AMERICAN VISCOSE 
corP 


\nency—J. M Mathes, Ine 
TAFT-PEIRCE MFG. CO 

Agency —Sutherland. Abbott 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC 

Agency Meldrum & Fewamith, tne 
THE TORRINGTON CO 

Agenesy Wavzard Adv, Co 
THE TRANE CO 

Agency Campbell. Mithun, Ine 
TRAVELETTER CORP 

Agency Moore & Co., Ine 
VANADIUM CORP. OF AMERICA 

Agency Wagard Ady, Co 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC. 

Agency Sutherland-AWhott 


VIKING PUMP CO 

Agency--Walter F. Rattenfield Co 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP 

Agency —Arthur Rt. Mouge, Ine 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO CORP 

Agency Fuller & Smith & Moss, Inc 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO 

Agency— William Jenkins Advertising 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO 

Agency —Fllineton & Co., Ine 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO 

Ageney Cunningham & Walsh. Ine 
wee4rrmeneres sR Sores CORP 

MICARTA DIV 

os ney Fuller & ovis & ie Ire 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., 
STURTEVANT DIV 
Agency Fuller & Smith & Re Irw 


WORTHINGTON CORP. 
Ageney-—dJamer Thomas Chirura Co., tne 
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THE TREND 





The H-Bomb Trap 


The Russian atomic scientists who set off a hydrogen 
explosion two weeks ago (page 25), accomplished 
several other things at the same time: 

®'‘I'liey demonstrated once more the high quality 
of Soviet technology. It is never safe to assume that 
Russian industry cannot duplicate, if sometimes on a 
smaller scale, anything that U.S. industry can produce. 

¢ They have again struck fear into Europe—as 
they did in 1949 when they tested their first A-bomb. 

¢ They set a temptingly baited trap for U.S.— 
or Russian—policvmakers to fall into. 

We fervently hope that Russia will fall into the 
trap. Few things could so weaken the Soviet  war- 
making power as a Kremlin decision to concentrate 
its atomic industry on production of even bigger and 
more horrific hydrogen bombs. 

The danger is that U.S. policymakers may fall, or 
be pushed, into the trap themselves. 

As far as BUSINESS Week can learn, the present 
atomic program in this country is based on a_ fairl 
realistic appraisal of the possibilities and limitations 
of the H-bomb. But most people, whether in public 
or in private life, are frighteningly ignorant about 
atomic weapons. It would be easy for public and 
Congressional emotion, hypnotized by scare stories 
about Hell-bombs ten, a hundred, or a thousand times 
bigger than ordinary A-bombs, to warp out atomic 
production in irrational directions. 

The modern A-bomb, charged with plutonium or 
uranium 235, is an immensely powerful and quite cheap 
weapon. It probably costs on the order of $1-million 
to produce. It has tlie explosive power. of something 
like 100,000 tons of TNT (World War II blockbusters 
carried about 10 tons). Exploded, it can destroy or 
heavily damage everything within a circle about 34 
mi. across. 

This is a great deal more powerful than the wartime 
atomic bomb. And it is very likely about as powerful 
as a uranium or plutonium bomb can get. For there 
is an inherent limitation on the size of such a bomb; 
you can’t pack more than a certain amount of the 
explosive together or it will go off of its own accord. 

That’s where the H-bomb comes in. 

To get a bigger bomb, you turn to a different nuclear 
explosive, tritium, which does not suffer from this 
limitation. You pack tritium around your A-bomb. 
When the A-bomb explodes, the tritium does, too, 
giving you additional power and destructiveness. In 
theory there’s no limit; you can load on enough tritium 
to make vour bomb hundreds of times as powerful. 

You can—if you are fool enough. For there’s a price 
to be paid. 

Tritium is an artificial extra-heavy form of hydrogen 
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that, for all practical purposes, does not appear in 
nature. It is manufactured from lithium. It is manu 
factured in the same reactors that produce pluto- 
nium, and it is strictly competitive with plutonium; 
every time you make an atom of tritium you have 
sacrificed the chance to make an atom of plutonium. 
‘That’s an expensive trade, because an atom of pluto 
nium has about six times the explosive power of an 
atom of tritium. 

None of this reasoning implies that this country was 
unwise to build and test a hydrogen bomb last year 
or to sink the necessary hundreds of millions into 
the tritium plant now nearing completion in Georgia. 

Obviously, we dare not leave any such major wal 
weapon unexplored. The investment would have been 
worthwhile if only to reassure our allies. In today’s 
world the appearance of power is almost as important 
as the reality of power, and it would have been fatal to 
leave Europe with the impression that the Russians can 
mount a threat we cannot match. 

But the appearance of power can be too expensive 
if it is traded off against real power. We have already 
demonstrated our command of the H-bomb. It would be 
folly to warp that command merely to add hydrogen 
fireworks to the display. 

That means: If you make an H-bomb by packing 
cnough tritium around an A-bomb to double its power, 
vou trade your new weapon for six A-bombs. In terms 
of explosive power, you get about 20°, efficiency out 
of your production plant. 

Actually, it’s worse than that. 
interested in explosive power; you're interested in the 
damage you can do. Part of the doubled power of your 
bomb will be wasted on the sky overhead and on kill- 
ing people and things deader than dead at the center 
ot the blast. What matters is the areca the bomb can 
knock out. That won’t double; it will increase only 
58%. The ratio gets worse the bigger the bomb. 

Roughly, you have traded one bomb capable of 
knocking out a single area of 14 sq. mi. for seven bombs 
capable. of knocking out seven areas totaling 60 sq. mi. 

There may be strategic justification for this—if you 
can find a circular area of 14 sq. mi. packed solid with 
high priority targets. But how many such areas are 
there in the world? 

The Russians, at their present stage of development, 
seem sometimes to be afflicted with a sort of megalo- 
mania that forces them to invent the telephone and 
to design the Palace of the Sovicts twice as high as 
the Empire State Building. We can hope it will push 
them into the trap of concentrating on the biggest 
bomb ever. 

But let’s not walk into the trap ourselves 


You're not really 
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eas of Western Man 


FYODOR Dostoevsky 


on the power of conscience 


Nothing is more Seductive for man than his freedom of conscience. 


But nothing is a greater cause of suffering. 


‘ 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemica 


raw maferials 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. does not make these 
floats. We supply the Geon resin only. 


Fishing hor 0 Solling Idea? Stop hore! 


bf red globes in the picture are 
floats to support the huge nets in 
the business of catching tuna fish off 
the coast of California. 

These floats are a big jump ahead of 
other types because they derive many 
advantages from Geon vinyl resin 
They are made of expanded vinyl spong« 
with closed cells—non-absorbing and 
permanently buoyant. They resist sun, 
fungus, corrosion and abrasion and 
can be made in any of Geon’s wide 
range of colors. 

But don’t stop at this float idea! Here 
are other uses for Geon vinyl sponge 
It can be used as thermal insulation or 


to deaden sound. It makes excellent 
“crash pads”. 

Geon paste resin, the base material 
for this plastic sponge, has many non- 
sponge-type uses also. It can be used 
for molding, coating, casting or dip- 
ping operations—ofters a range of ad- 
vantages that can help you improve or 
develop more saleable products. This 
is just one of many Geon materials, 
each designed for specific uses. They 
can make products resistant to heat 
and cold, abrasion, aging, water and 
many chemicals. We'll gladly help you 
select the one best suited to your needs, 
to help you turn a selling idea into a 


sales success. For technical information, 
please write Dept. A-9, B. F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


GEON RESINS ¢ GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl! materials © HYCAR American rubber *¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers «© HARMON colors 





